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AMERICA’S LEADING BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
USE AND RECOMMEND TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OIL 


— 
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HIGGINS FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER 


New, sleek, speedy 26-ft. craft with up-to-the- 
minute marine equipment. Convertible-topped, 
this latest Higgins model hits 36 mph. with 
140 hp. engine. The cabin is a comfortable salon 
by day; at night, sleeping quarters for four. 
Higgins has used and recommended Texaco 
Martine Motor Oil for many years. 
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Whether your cruise is next week or next season, let 
the Texaco people give you.a hand, now. Tell your 
Texaco Waterfront Dealer where you plan to go, 
and he’ll have Texaco Waterways Service send you a 
Cruise Kit covering your trip. This includes the lat- 
est Texaco Cruising Charts and gives you the word 
on winds, tolls, depths, and other important infor- 
mation. 

Texaco service doesn’t stop there. Texaco Mailports, 
located at convenient intervals along the coast and in- 
land waterways, provide convenient places to pick up 
mail and telegrams en route. 


APPROVED 


TIME 10 PLAN | 


Of course, your best guarantee of a carefree cruise 
is an engine in tip-top condition. Texaco Marine 
Motor Oil keeps your engine clean for full power 
and smoothness. Nothing like it to protect against 
wear and rust. 

As for fuel—you can’t beat Texaco Marine White 
Gasoline, It spells power with a capital “P,” and it will 
not form gum in copper tanks. Use it for more miles 
per gallon... tests show 8% to 40% less fuel consump- 
tion with Texaco Marine White Gasoline. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. © 
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0 cents a copy. Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office at New York, N.Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Although, as all Yachtsmen know, the ability to maintain 
high speed at sea is the most striking feature of the 


FAIRFORM FLYER 


Such is by no means her most important characteristic 


Our boats are destined for the man and 
woman habituated to civilized living; un- 
prepared to descend to the primitive for the 
sake of going to sea; unwilling, in fact, to 
sacrifice any of their usual onshore com- 
forts. 

















If you seek a Floating Flo phouse with berths 
packed in like sardines; with Galleys like 
the Black Hole of Calcutta to discourage 
the hardiest wife, or with wondrous com- 
binations that at the press of a button sup- 
posedly resolve themselves into an Outhouse, 
a Pipe Organ, Bridal Suite or Television 
Set, the Fairform Flyer is not for you. 








Our yachts sleep fewer persons per cubic 
foot than any other. Conversely, no one 
suffers from claustrophobia. Nor is cabin 
area obtained at the expense of open air 
space, to condemn the owner to gradual 
suffocation. Nor do you have to be a mon- 
key to crawl along our side decks, nor hang 
on by your tail when mooring. You do not 
become wedged in the Toilet Room nor 
are there pumps to break your back flushing 
the toilet or coaxing enough water to brush 
your teeth. Nor are there any other features 
requiring the owner to be a Tyrolean 
Mountaineer and his wife an Amazon. 


Instead, all fourteen models of. Fairform 
Flyer are designed from a vast background 
of cruising experience, adhering to the high- 
est engineering standards, mature to the last 
degree, with comfort paramount each 
an Avenue to Health and Happiness. 





We solicit substantial inquiry 





HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION |. FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKESHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 
Post OFFICE Box 6336 JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA TELEPHONE 2-1126 
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ERE IT IS—the newest member of the 
General Motors Diesel family—the brawny 
6-110 engine that develops 275 horsepower. 


It is 50% more powerful than the famous 6- 
cylinder GM ‘‘71’’ engine that powers so many 
trucks, buses, boats, construction equipment 
and other mobile, portable and stationary units. 


This rugged new Diesel doesn’t care what’s tied 
to its tail. It has power to spare to keep big jobs 
humming, yet is so compact it doesn’t hog space. 


For example, each new Budd RDC rail car is 
driven by a pair of 6-110 Diesels with GM torque 
converter transmissions. The compactness of 
these power plants permits mounting them under 
the floor so that no revenue space is lost. These 
rail cars accelerate from standstill to 44 miles 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS...Up TO 800 H. P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 


SINGLE ENGINES ...Up TO 275 H. P. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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per hour in just one minute and have a top speed 
of 83 mph with a full load. 


Like all other GM Diesel engines the 6-110 is 
two-cycle—delivers power on every piston down- 
stroke. This advanced design cuts down Diesel 
size without sacrificing ruggedness; it insures 
fuel economy, lower maintenance costs, excep- 
tional dependability and long life. 


The GM 6-110 engine provides Diesel power at 
its best for heavy-duty jobs—not only for rail 
cars but in the largest mountain-type trucks, 
huge rock crushers, deep-sea fishing and pleasure 
boats, big pumps and compressors, mining and 
oil field equipment. /t is an exceptionally compact 
Diesel for its horsepower—an engine that gives re- 
markably fine performance in minimum space. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 





Only GM Diesels provide 
all these advantages 





on its own fuel 
lines 





Compact size—less weight per horsepower . 
smoothness, power on every downstroke . 


Rapid acceleration 


Better high-altitude performance 


POWER 


“Your Key to j Power Economy” 


Two-cycle 
Quick starting, 
Unit injectors—no high-pressure fuel 
Cleaner burning 
Easy accessibility. 
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BUILD IT 
YOURSELF @ee 
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The Skipper is 15’ 4” long with a 6’ beam. 
Draft of only 13”. 


A real educational project for Dad and 


Junior; also for vocational schools and 
boys’ clubs. 


Skipper construction kit includes brass or 
bronze fastenings; Monel prop-shafting; 


Know the pleasure and excitement of building 
your own boat! This model completely assembled 
at plant, then shipped to you in a package, dis- 
assembled for your own construction! Kit is 
complete with automatic screwdriver, electric drill, 
counter sinks. All holes drilled in framework. 


For Only ..... - $880.00 
Without Engine . . $600.00 


buy it assembled and complete with 25 HP Universal 
Inboard Engine for . . . . . . . $1,345.00 
With Gray 45 
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mahogany frames; 100% Marine plywood; 
oil guage; amp. meter, gas tank, and com- 
plete steering apparatus. All necessary 
parts for your new boat! 


See your nearest Correct Craft dealer or 
order direct from the plant in Titusville, 
Florida. Join the fun with a hobby of your 
own; build your own boat. . the SKIPPER! 


Great for water skiing 
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NEW 36’ Sportsman. Sleeps 4 or 
6. A real queen of the seas. Pow- 
ered with 150 h.p. Graymarine 


$16022. Twin screw, dual super 


Still on the increase .. . 


18 additional models to choose from. 
Correct Craft boats are designed for 
greater eye appeal, better perform- 
ance, plus unequalled construction. 

















17’ Dart. Dependable, Dry Riding, and Rug- 
ged. A real Champion. Utility or dual cockpit 
forward. With 4-45 h.p. Priced from $171] 





® 
Over a quarter century of boat 


designing and building experi- 
ence assures you deliveries 
from dependable manufacturer. 











six 427 Grays $19739 All boats illustrated may be 
had with greater hp, at a slight 33’ Fisherman with cabin under. A real boat 
additional cost. for the sportsman. Powered with a super six : 
e 330. $9354 . 
a Write for complete brochure = a | | 
Announ Cin g showing all boats manufac- . 


Another new cruiser 
now under construction 
for early spring deliv- 
ery. 42° cabin cruiser. 3 
cabins; two complete 
toilet rooms with show- 
ers. Accommodates 9 
persons. Write for speci- 
fications, information 
and prices. 


Monel gas tanks available on all 
models 






























tured. We build all size boat 
trailers. A few additional deal- 
erships will be placed this year. 
* 

Visit our factory on U. S. #1 at 
Titusville, Florida, on the Indian 





River, or Plant #1 at Pinecastle, —15'6” Junior, the favorite of the fleet—and 
near Orlando, Florida. 


the family—with dry Planing Rails and 4-45 
horsepower. Priced from $1510 





Sensational Atom 25. A family for troll. 19’6” Deluxe Custom Runabout. Real Value. 
ing or water skiing. 25 h.p. Universal Atomic Perfect in every detail. Powered with Gray 
Marine motor. More h.p. if desired. $1195 100. From $3606 
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A\ST ANNUAL NATIONAL 





GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


JAN. 12-20 


11:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. 
(Closed Sunday) 





















Four Floors of Boating 
Fascination! 





See the newest designs in: 
COMFORTABLE 
CRUISERS 
SLEEK | | 


SAILBOATS 


SPEEDY 
RUNABOUTS 


a II 

















For information, address — National Association of Engine and Boat Mfrs., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York 





SEDAN CRUISER 


Luxury liner of the Richardson 1951 fleet... big, power- 
ful, comfortable... richly-appointed. Sleeps six, with 
complete housekeeping facilities for extended cruising. 
You'll be the envy of boating enthusiasts in a beautiful 
New Richardson 35. 
















SPORT CRUISER 


The fisherman and loafer’s delight. Cockpit half a boat 
length long; remainder of boat is big cabin, sleeping 
four. Complete galley and toilet facilities. Seaworthy, 
maneuverable. Lots of power in the Gray 150 H. P. 





SEDAN CRUISER 


Finest boat in the middle-priced range. Sleeping accom- 
modations for four. Complete galley and toilet. Full 
headroom. Big enclosed déeckhouse and roomy cockpit 
in addition to trunk cabin. A great boat for entertaining. 














SPORT CRUISER 


No greater boat value anywhere than the 27 Little 
Giant. Richardson round-bilge hull gives big-boat per- 
formance in any weather. Four can cruise comfortably 
in this beautiful, economical boat. Gray 100 H. P. or 
Chrysler 92 H. P. standard. 






SEDAN CRUISER 


The brand new 27 Sedan will be a thrilling surprise 
to you... low lines...two cabins sleeping four... full 
headroom throughout, including toilet... galley with 
stove, sink, ice chest. Entire layout is different! You'll 
be amazed at its roominess. 
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Stainless steel galley with 
refrigerator and food 
locker below. Stove slides 
out of way on runners 

. which also keep it 
from shifting in heavy 
weather. Forward is a 
mahogany dresser; aft, a 
full-length elothes locker. 







Foam rubber cushions make the booth- 
type dinette comfortable as an easy 
chair. Dinette converts to double bunk. 
Lavatory room with extra sink aft. 


NEW! Safe 





“THE 1951 STEELCRAFT aN BRIDGE ‘EXPRESS 28’ 


Extra long forward 
bunks are solid ma- 
hogany, have foam 
rubber mattresses. 


Boating’s 
Value-of-the-Year- 


f 





If any boat lover thinks he has to sacrifice 
comfort to keep his family safe—/et him 
see the 1951 Steelcraft! You eat at a 
dinette upholstered as only expensive 
living room furniture is usually uphol- 
stered. You sleep on foam-rubber mat- 
tresses. You cook in a really complete 
stainless steel galley. You wash in a pri- 
vate lavatory room. You svn yourself in 
a big, roomy cockpit. You steer where you 
can see in every direction. And most 
important of all—you cruise in safety. 


The welded steel hull was safe enough to earn 
a special 30% reduction in insurance rates— 
is anything else safe enough for your family? 


See Your Dealer Today 


Slecloraft 


STEELCRAFT BOATS, INC., WEST HAVEN, CONN 
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1020 Granby St., Baltimore, Md. 
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N matter where you sail, you'll be floating 
on air—when your craft is cushioned 
with AIRFOAM. 


For this magic latex material is made up of 
millions of tiny air cells that gently support 
every muscle in buoyant, utterly relaxing 
comfort. And AmrFroamM keeps this airy resil- 
iency through years and years of service. It 
doesn’t sag or flatten out, requires practically 


orn ead 


no maintenance. It’s unharmed by salt water, 
doesn’t mildew. 


No wonder so many smart yachtsmen are 
ordering this money-saving, space-saving 
cushioning. Why not look into it yourself? 
See the ArrFoAM distributor nearest you for 
further information, or write: 

Goodyear, Airfoam Department 


Akron 16, Ohio 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’— Every Sunday— ABC Network 





Quick Test 
for Real Comfort 


AIRFOAM gives to the | 
lightest touch, comes 
back the moment pres- 
sure is lifted. It’s this 
airy buoyancy that 
makes AIRFOAM so 
completely restful. 





You'll find AIRFOAM available 
at the distributors listed here: 


American Latex Products Corp. 
3341 W. El Segundo Blvd. 
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SUPER-CUSHIONING BY. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











Hawthorne, Calif. 
973 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
2231 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Elkins-Ewall, Inc. Stephenson & Lawyer Eastern Foam Rubber Co. Foam Rubber Prod., Inc. E. R. Carpenter Co. Merryweather Foam Latex Co. 

2034 W. Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 100 Commerce Ave. 17 Moultrie St. 371 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Crown Products, Inc. Bradley-Miller, Inc. Midwest Foam Latex Co. _Longley-Tabor Co. Rogers Foam Rubber Co. Schwab Latex Co., Inc. 
‘330 Dolman St. 450 N. Wells St. 701 P St. 105 So. Townsend St. 

St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. Lincoln, Nebr. Syracuse, N. Y 


Airfoam—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


1N.W. Second Ave. 9 So. 12th St. 310 No. Howard St. 
Miami, Fla. Richmond, Va. Akron, Ohio 








Buoyant, long-wearing AI R FOAM brings super-comfort to 
this trim craft, owned by Mr. Earl Faber of Freeport, L.-I. 


How t to float on air 
— On water 











Akron, Ohio 


360 Mystic Ave. 135 W. 100th St. ‘Il North Pearl St. 
Somerville, Mass. New York, N.Y. Albany, N. Y. 
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You phone local harbor stations for connec- 
tion with any telephone in the U. S. A.... 
talk to other boats .. . call the Coast Guard— 
with this new RADIOMARINE Model ET-8044. 


Tune in standard radio broadcast programs, lagship 


latest news, weather reports. facht. I 
Operates from 6- or 12-volt d-c power sup- ine dine 
ply. A compact model for the smaller boats. 
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New 2-way RADIOTELEPHONE 
plus Standard Broadcast Radio 


* nce MODE ¥ 
For Safer, Easier 2-way radiotelephone 
, watts, 


Navigation = € —) Channels, Operates from either 


2 ‘ é ? olts d- 
Now, it’s easy to fix your true posi- ~ J} a-C power supply — i —— 
; S€ aboard 


tion with extreme accuracy, to be 73 : a Pleasure and work b 

sure and safe—regardless of weather as small coastwj a Ot 
or visibility. In addition, enjoy , - we veseels, linette, g 
standard broadcast radio programs if” = its 0in 5 
while cruising. Operates from 6, isa 


12, 32 or 115 volts power supply. New RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 
Ideal for pleasure craft. plus Radio Reception 
MODEL AR-8711 


lew 50-1 


You Can’t Beat RADIOMARINE 
for Outstanding Performance 


Dependability . . . longer life . . . simplicity of opera- 
tion . . . and lower maintenance costs are all yours 
when you buy radio and electronic equipment made 
by Radiomarine. 








Write for illustrated descriptive literature and name one | 
of nearest Radiomarine dealer. . Ply: leckhouse 
mph. Al 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. Offices and dealers in principal ports 
Foreign Distribution and Service—RCA International Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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lagship of the 1951 Chris-Craft Fleet—magnificent, new 62-ft. Motor staterooms. Topside, enclosed wheel house, broad teak decks fore and aft. 
facht. Luxuriously appointed interior: gorgeous main salon; , knotty- Twin or triple Chris-Craft or Diesel engines, speeds to 20 m.p.h. Also, 


ine dinette; complete modern galley; 4 toilets; sleeps 13. in 7 private beautiful, new 54-ft. Motor Yacht. Ask your Chris-Craft Dealer today, 


Command a New IGA Chris-Gatt / 
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ew 50-ft. Flying Bridge Cruiser with Super Sun Deck. Big main salon, Beautiful 1951 Chris-Craft Cruisers in 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 34, 38, 42, 
linette, galley, toilets fore and aft. Inside companionway to bridge. Sleeps 47 and 50-ft. lengths. Above, new 42-ft. Commander—a real beauty, a 
0 in 5 cabins. Twin or triple engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. Act now! great value! Options of twin-engine power, speeds to 25 m.p.h. Act NOW! 


toomy 34-ft. Double Cabin Cruiser for 1951. Big master stateroom, 1951 Express Cruisers by Chris-Craft—22 thru 42 ft. Shown is the new 
leckhouse, galley, toilet. Sleeps 5. Single or twin engines, speeds to 23 24-footer with big aft cockpit, berths for 2 forward. Options of power 
nh. Also, new 1951 Sportsmen, 17 thru 22 ft., speeds to 38 m.p.h. up to 145 h.p., speeds to 33 m.p.h. See your dealer today! Buy NOW! 


Viera I: unabouts in 16, 18 (above) and 20-ft. Chris-Craft 19-ft. Holiday—sparkling performance, 
‘tgths, ‘“wo-tone Philippine Mahogany, up- speeds to 36 m.p.h. Continuous-flare sides; wide 
tolstered seats, speeds to 40 m.p.h. Other 17 beam; exciting, new lines! Other sleek Holidays in 
ud 19-ft. Runabouts have speeds to 44 m.p.h. 23 and 28-ft. lengths, speeds to 43 m.p.h. Buy today! 
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Still sound and able after 19 years of constant service under 
two owners... 
marine electronics laboratory vessel, The Wanderer. She’s 
a proud example of sound, pioneering design, sound con- 
struction ...and ample use of Monel® to prevent trouble 
where metal troubles usually start. 


The Wanderer was built in 1930-31 by J. F. James & Sons 
in Essex, Mass. Her first owner, R. W. Allen, wanted a motor 
yacht for very long cruises, one capable of going almost 
anywhere in any weather. For this service, a staunch, sea- 
worthy hull was a necessity. 


The Wanderer’s designers decided upon an adaptation of 
the “Maierform” type of deep-sea fisherman hull. The 
choice was a wise one, for she rides clean and dry in the 
severest weather and has kept at sea through hurricanes 
and in long tours of wartime service. 


The Wanderer’s power plant is diesel-electric. Two 
Cooper-Bessemer diesels turn generators which drive twin 
200 hp. electric motors, geared to a single 642” dia. Monel 
propeller shaft. 


Monel guards The Wanderer against corrosion and costly 
maintenance in these other locations, too: 


@ Rudder and Rudder Post 

@ Stationary Rudder Fairwater 

@ Galley Work Surfaces, Smoke Hood, and Trim 
@ Railing and Stanchions 

@ Fuel and Water Tanks, inside and outside 


@ All Assembly Bolts for Keel, Keelson, 
Deadwood, and Engine Bed 


In her present role as floating laboratory and demonstra- 
tion craft, The Wanderer carries an amazing array of Sperry 
navigational aids . . . two Gyro-Compasses, Gyro- Pilot, 
Gyro-Magnetic Compass, Magnetic Compass, Magnetic 
Compass Pilot, Electro- Mechanical Steering System and 
Radar. 


In these instruments, too, corrosion-resistant, non-rusting, 
high strength Monel has an important, though unseen part. 
And with their aid, The Wanderer’s Captain, W. R. Gris- 
wold, has recently charted the Gulf Stream’s fastest current 
areas. Ships that follow the tracks he charted may now save 
as much as eight hours between Florida and Cape Hatteras. 


- Mone! i 





Built to go ANYWHERE— 
“The Wanderer’s” story 


that is the record of Sperry Gyroscope’s . 





EMBLEM OF SERVICE 
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The Wanderer, operated by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Division of the 
Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, L. I. She 
is 103 ft. long with a displacement of 
175 tons. 


The Wanderer’s Monel propeller shaft, 
642" dia. by 14 ft., was machined by the 
Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Me. Her buoyant 
rudder, (like her fuel and water tanks) 
was fabricated from Monel sheet by the 
Liberty Coppersmithing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


In 1950, The Wanderer was drydocked at Jakobsen’s 
Shipyard, Oyster Bay, L. I., for overhaul. Here’s what an 
inspection showed about her Monel equipment: 


1. Her 6 \4 inch dia. Monel shaft, after 19 years of 
service, showed an almost unbelievably small 
amount of wear — only 0.037 in., on the radius. 


2. All underwater Monel parts were in excellent 
condition. 
3. Monel galley tables, sinks, smoke hood, and stove 


exhaust pipe were in fine condition. The tables, 
sink, and trim shone like polished silver. 


4. There has been no sign of trouble or contamina- 
tion in fuel or water from her Monel tanks. 


The lesson is, of course, unmistakable. For maximum ser- 
vice from marine equipment, Monel is the seagoin’ metal 
to trust. 


And in these times, when metal replacements are hard to 
find, strong, long-lasting, corrosion-resistant Monel is one 
shipmate a yachtsman is glad he has aboard. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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This is Dr. W. Worth Schomberg of 
Coral Gables, Florida, in his speed- 
boat, ‘‘Miss Coral Gables.” 


Dr. Schomberg established a Class D 
world record of 47.664 miles per hour 
during this year’s Pan American re- 
gatta at New Orleans. 

As you can well imagine, speeding is 
a grueling test not only on the driver, 
but on the boat and engine as well. 


This world champion says: 


“‘During the two years I have been 
racing, I’ve been using Gulfpride 
Marine Oil, and I’m happy to say 
that this wonderful oil has helped my 
racing engineto withstand every strain 
and abuse that I have given it. 


“T have never had an engine failure 
due to lubrication since changing to 
Gulfpride Marine Oil. I sincerely be- 
lieve a good part of my racing record 
is due to this splendid product. I 
recommend it to you most heartily!” 


Did you know this? 


Gulfpride first goes through all the 
major steps used in refining other oils 


THIS WORLD CHAMPION’S TIP 


may save you many a dollar! 


—and then it is Alchlor-processed. 
This is an extra refining step to re- 
move carbon and gum-forming con- 
stituents which might otherwise re- 
main in the finished oil. 

Gulfpride is the only marine oil in 
the world that’s Alchlor-processed. 


As a result... 


Gulfpride Marine gives maximum 
protection to bearings. 


It provides better lubrication, and lower 
oil consumption. 


Gulfpride Marine will not foam, 
even at the highest speeds and tem- 
peratures. 


Ask your Good Gulf Marine Dealer 


to put Gulfpride Marine Oil in your 
crankcase. It may save you many a 
dollar on engine repairs in the years 
ahead! 
















CRUISEGIDE BUREAU . .. a wonderful, free service for you! 


Gulf will gladly send you one or more of its famous Harbors Books covering 
marine services and facilities between Maine and the Rio Grande, and on 
Inland Waters. Just tell us where you plan to cruise this year, and we’ll send 

. you the appropriate book or books FREE. Ask your Gulf Marine Dealer, or 
write to Cruisegide Bureau, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Irs the roomiest fully equipped 26’ cruiser on the 
market. Powered by a 100 h.p. Marine engine with 
a 2 to 1 reduction gear, the Welin cruiser gives you 
a tested top speed of 18 m.p.h. 


Welin’s copper bearing all galvanized rust proof steel 
hull assures you low maintenance costs. No caulking, 
no dry rot or splintered planking to worry about. 


Welin’s owners can be proud of their beautifully 
jointed solid mahogany wood work. 


A modern galley—luxurious deep soft foam rubber 
full length berths sleep four people—a dinette for four 
—da private ventilated w.c. and a covered cabin floor. 
These are but a few features that are not extras when 
you buy a Wellin cruiser. 


1951 WELIN CRUISER 
is BOATING’S BEST BUY 





YACHTING 






equipement on thit 


1951 cruiser with other boats costing 25% te S313% more. 


For the fisherman the Welin cruiser 6’6” x 9’9” self- 
bailing cockpit gives you plenty of room to swing a 
long rod. 


The Welin lines assure you of a non-pounding, level 
riding seaworthy boat that only steel can provide. Welin 
has been building the world’s finest lifeboats for 50 
years. Compare Welin to any other boat and you will 
see that the 1951 Welin Cruiser in boatings best buy. 





The Welin Cruiser 
is delivered, 
ready for cruising, at 


$4980 


F.0.B. Perth Amboy-_N. J. 











*Price and equipment subject to change without notice. 


SEE WELIN CRUISERS AT THE NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW. 





612 Please send me the free 
WELIN Steel fleet catalog. 
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DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL COPPER 
& STEEL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


DAVIT AND BOA 





612 Market St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. 


Cable 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
YACHT BROKERS e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e MARINE INSURANCE 


Telephone 


PENNYPACKER 5-3111 
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#788—FOR SALE: 61’ diesel-powered Mathis houseboat. 
Engines new 1948. Three double staterooms and two baths 
in owner’s quarters. Crew’s quarters for three with bath. 
Excellent condition. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Co ee 


#2380—FOR SALE: 46’ flying bridge twin screw Chris 
Craft, new 1947. 160 h.p. motors installed November 
1948. Sleeps seven. Electric refrigerator, ship-to-shore. 
Splendid condition. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#1809—FOR SALE: 48’ Geiger aux- 
iliary sloop, accommodating 4 aft and 
1 paid hand. Completely equipped for 
ocean racing. Third Class B Newport- 
Annapolis 1949 and Stamford-Vinyard 
1950. Did well in Bermuda Race. New 
engine, lead keel, bronze fastenings, 
stainless rigging. Outstanding value. 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#2495—FOR SALE: One of several attractive 48’ Mat- 


thews plan B cruisers. Sleeps six, shower bath, RCA 
ship-to-shore, direction finder, automatic pilot, Lux system, 
splendid condition. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Mathis. 





#1547—FOR SALE: Keel and 
centerboard auxiliary schooner. 
50’x386’x14’x4’ (board up), de- 
signed by Mower and built by 
Excellent condition. 
Sleeps six and one crew. Con- 
sult YACHT SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Ine., 1528 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#2340—FOR: SALE: 53’ Elco twin screw cruiser. One 
double, two single staterooms and bath. Sleeps two in 
deckhouse. Beautiful condition and offered at attractive 
price. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ; 


. \ 
i 





##2468—FOR SALE: 40’ twin screw sport cruiser, built 
by Hubert Johnson 1948. Sleeps four. Ship-to-shore tele- 
phone. COz System. Completely equipped and in beautiful 
condition. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ‘ 





#1986—FOR SALE: 38’-6”x28’x 
10’-6”x3’-10” (board up). Uni- 
versal 25 h.p. motor. Sleeps four 
(two separate cabins). Stainless 
rigging, lead keel. Beautiful 
condition throughout. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. ; 


Walnut St., 





#7883—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER: 61’ Trumpy house- 
yacht, new 1948. Two G.M. diesels. Accommodations for 
four in two large staterooms and two baths. Completely 
equipped and in beautiful condition throughout. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 
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FRANCIS DEARS — Yacht Broker 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. Tel. 2-3661 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


AVAILABLE IN FLORIDA 


115’ Steel Ocean-going YACHT. 

87’ MATHIS Houseboat. 1947 Diesels. 
75’ GREBE Flying bridge Yacht. 

68’ HERRESHOFF Flying bridge Cruiser. 
64’ WELLS Diesel Cruiser 1946. 


oF Dine Pees: Diente. Hiying Seidge. #S5706—ANNAPOLIS Flush deck Twin G.M. diesel 





55’ CONSOLIDATED. Flying bridge. Cruiser 57’x15’x4’6". 3 — . ae — 

54’ GREBE. 250 h.p. Hall Scotts. Crew quarters for 3 with shower. Very complete inven- 

F : . le tiful joi k. Always maintained in top 

- 54° WHEELER. Diesels. Flying bridge. eiition "We serernment “service, One of a. kind. 1M 
FLORIDA. 


53’ ELCO 1938. Chrysler Royals. 

50’ BURGER. Steel. Flush deck. 

50’ MATTHEWS Sedan. Diesels. 

EXCLUSIVE WITH THIS OFFICE 50‘ ELCO. 1947 Royals. Exceptional. 
“ a 48’ HUCKINS “‘Offshore’’. Diesels. 

ELCO Flying bridge Twin diesel Cruiser 57 x 48’ DAWN. Rebuilt and repowered. 
14'9"" x 3°6"'. Built in 1941. One of the last pre- 47’ Steel Twin gas Cruiser. 
war Elcos and built to the highest specifications. 46‘ WHEELER Enclosed bridge 1937. 
Powered with 200 h.p. Grays factory rebuilt with 45’ HUCKINS 1940 Sedan. Repowered. : ee 
warranty and reinstalled Sept. 1950. Only few 42’ ACF Sedan. 1949 Royals. #1-5301—Flying bridge Twin diesel Cruiser custom-built 


; by MATTHEWS 1941. 53’8’x13’6’x3’. Repowered 1949 
hours use since. Accommodations for seven in 40’ MATTHEWS 1946. Plan B. with 200 h.p. G.Ms. 2 double staterooms, Electric toilets, 
electric refrigerator, gas range, Ship-to-Shore, dinghy. 


owner's party. Two double staterooms, two 40’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1949. Crew quarters for 2. Reasonably priced. IN FLORIDA. 
lavatories, one with shower. Electric refriger- 40’ CHRIS-CRAFT DCEB 1947. n 

ator, gas 4 burner range. Automatic hot water. 40’ MATTHEWS Flying bridge 1948. 
Crew quarters for two with shower. Very com- 37’ BALTZER-JONESPORT, 1947 Diesel. 
plete equipment includes two Rockaway Fishing 34’ FORREST JOHNSON Sportfisherman. 
chairs, Aluminum outriggers, Automatic pilot, 34’ CHRIS-CRAFT Quarterdeck. Twins. 
Ship-to-Shore, CO2 System, G.E. charger, china, 33’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1941. Twins. 
glass, Kitchenware and linens. Decks are finished 51’ MOTOR SAILER 1938. Twin Screw. 
bright and entire boat is in top yacht condition. 53’ ALDEN Schooner. 1948. Crown. 





Priced below market. Inspectable in FORT 49’ ALDEN Centerboard Sloop, $5000. ae eu oe oe rs tg po yg Bt 
LAUDERDALE, FLA. through the office of 45’ BAHAMAN 1941 Ketch. Gray. Hee rs _ ge —e ag ch ge 

r le . 
FRANCIS DEARS. 36’ ALDEN Yawl 1947. ‘Dual controtn Ship-to-Shore, Direction Finder. In Fila. 


NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER AND SAIL 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. ERDMAN AGENCY 


131 State Street Boston 9, Massachusetts Boats and Aircraft 
Yacht Brokers Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 Naval Architects Est. 1946 1 Lewis St.. HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 


Members Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 











40’ Motor-Sailer 1939, engine 1947, doghouse, raised deck, mar- 


SHOAL DRAFT KETCH coni sloop rig, sleeps five, hull stripped and much new equip- 
ment this year, top condition. 
5246 39’ Matthews trunk cabin sedan cruiser 1941, two new Lathrop 
125s 1950, top condition, loaded with extras for luxurious 
Alden designed centerboard si oe — aii . i r 
one ’ ‘ ‘ auxiliary gaff schooner by Stadel, cute and sound, sleeps four. 
ketch 41’°9" x 32’8” x 12’ x 26’ cruising catboat in top condition, new engine 1950, sleeps 
3’1L”. Sleeps 6 in main cabin. two plus child, large inventory, hull recently stripped. 
New soils 1950. Hell end 20 anttey oat sloop, amazingly comfortable accommoda- 
engine completely overhauled 34’ double cabin Huckins 1940, two new Crowns 1947, sleeps four, 
in 1946. Will stand rigid sur- splendid condition. 


ca. WILLIAM H. GREF C. CHANDLER LAWRENCE 

able cruising boat. Fairfield (Conn.) 9-2262 East Greenwich (R.I.) 1-0370-W 

~4755—54’ Grebe cruiser located in Florida. Two Hall-Scott 250 
HP Invader engines new in 1948. Sleeps 4-6 in double 
cabins. All refinished and redecorated in 1950. A fine 


ain TAMS 
£302—Atkin designed sloop built 1940, 28’ x 22’ x 7’. Has 30 HP 


Continental engine. Sleeps 4. Has toilet. Galley lacks sink INCORPORATED 


and ice box but has room for both. Very attractive and 
a buy at $3000. 


#4328—Matthews 40’ 1948 boat. Completely rigged for sport 
fishing. Flying bridge, dual controls, fighting chairs, out- 
riggers, etc. 2 Packard 150 HP engines. 

~4698—Cutter, built in Denmark, double ender, 33’ x 32’ x 11’ x 


5’. Sleeps 4. Heavily built, oak planked. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. New sails 1950. Location—Boston. 


vey. Very able and comfort- 











250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects ~ Marine Engineers 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS Marine Insurance. Brokers 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 
Tel. HUNTINGTON 273 
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No. Y-5302—FOR SALE—57’ Twin screw Diesel 
yacht, custom-built to best specifications by An- 
napolis. Deck dining saloon, three on state- 
rooms, two baths. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 





No. Y-7730—Auxiliary Cutter, 44’5%x32’x!1’x6’8", 
built from Sparkman & Stephens designs, three 
berths in — cabin, double stateroom, pipe berth 
forward, teak decks, lead keel, roller reefing gear, 
many sails. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Ine., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 


| SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATE D 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS — 
MARINE INSURANCE 


f1EAST 44™ ST,NEW YORK 


No. Y-9709—35’ Elco cruiser, delivered June 1947, 
sleeps six, Chrysler or Available at small 
fraction of her initial cost. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., i! East 44th Street, New York 17. 
MU 2-3557. 








No. Y-7053!—Blue-water cutter, designed by Atkin, 
36’x30’8"x11’x5’8", with sleeping accommodations 
for six in two cabins. A boat you can be comfort- 
able in when it starts to blow. 





. ¥-8766—61’ Cruising Rule yaw! built in 1948 
ro “best specifications, double planked hull, teak 
decks, Chrysler we. For further data, consult 

SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., tf East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. : 





No. Y-5889—FOR SALE—49’ Huckins delvd. in 
1947, GM Diesel motors, owned ae 
famous for the way he maintains a t—an 

ceptional opportunity. SPARKMAN ri STEPH ENS, 
cg East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 





No. cue ae Motorsailer now painted blue, 
four berths aft, one berth f > ee 
deck pili A character boat in every 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East aath 
Street, New York 1{7. 





No. Y-70418—Islander Class Sloop, 30’x23’x8’4”"x 
4'9”, built by Henry Hinckley. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for three, lavtory, galley and full head- 
room. For further data, consult the designers, 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 




















Fully found. 








R. W. WALWORTH 


Yacht Broker 


59’ Herreshoff Sloop, NY gf New motor, Sleeps 9, Very roomy............ 7500 

GEORGETOWN, MARYLAND Tel: CECILTON 4101 49’ Herreshoff Sloop, Sleeps 6. An old boat in remarkable eal, i - 3000 
4 , 44’ Alden Marconi Schooner Shallow draft, Sleeps 6, New sails............ 5500 
No. 438—74’ Twin Cummins diesel express 42’ Alden Yaw! Off Soundings class, Sleeps 5, Top condition Kaien . $1000 
yacht. Built by Consolidated, Sleeps 10. 40’ Owens Cutter, Sleeps 6, Teak decks, Very well equipped... .. 11000 
Complete | re-modelling just completed. 40’ Wheeler Sun Lounge cruiser, Sleeps 6, Used very Ii little..... . 11000 
Cruises 18 m.p.h. Located Massachusetts, 32’ Marconi. Aux. Sloop, Comfortable cruising for 4 in 2 cabins . 6500 
inspection by appointment. 31’ Casey Cutter, Teak decks, Sleeps 5 able cruising es 7500 
No. 472—50’ Raised deck, double eabin, 31’ Lawley Aux. Sloop, Sleeps 3, Sitting headroom, Modern rig 1750 
enclosed bridge. Eleo. Twin Lathrops, re- 29’ — Sloop, Bar Harbor A boat, Small Cabin, A-1 condition .... 1100 
built 1950. C-O-Two fire system, Fluidheat 28’ Egg Harbor Sport Fisherman, Twin Screw, Flying bridge 50 offer 
hot air system. Chesapeake Bay. 26’ Crosby Cat 1950 Lathrop, Sleeps 2 in luxury, Large cockpit 3000 
No. 468—41’ Alden Ketch. Centerboard, 26’ Gar Wood Overniter, Twin lers, Sleeps 4, Used little. offer 





make offer. 


No. 459—30’ Alden Cutter sleeps five. 
464—48’ Diesel Motor Sailer. Built 1939, powered with 1949 Gray. Lar- 
Real sea boat built by Wiley 1942. sen Sails, some new. Screens, Rubber 
cushions, etc. In New York State. 


SEND FOR LIST OF 100 FINE BOATS 
SALES @ CHARTERS @ MARINE INSURANCE @ SURVEYS 


sleeps 6. Red Wing. Eng. Sails new 1950. 
One of roomiest and most comfortable 
cruising auxiliaries now available. 

No. 442—40’ Matthews, Plan ‘‘A’’, twin 
screw. 1949. Much extra equipment includ- 
ing engine spare parts. Priced fair, but 











FOR SALE AT OUR YARD 


“a. eo 











26’ Semi-enclosed Sport’ Fisherman, 107 HP, Sleeps 2 wes a offer 
21’ Foxeraft Sport Fisherman, Demonstrator, Sleeps 2.................:cscneee 3500 


We also have several small sailing boats: STAR, SNIPE, 


WINABOUT and PENQUIN. 


All listings above and some others may be seen by appointment at— 


SAYBROOK MARINE SERVICE, INC. 
OLD SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 


PHONE: 441 
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¢ SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES OF SAILING AND POWER YACHTS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 





Yachts selected 
to suit 
individual 
requirements 





Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 
120 MACARTHUR CAUSEWAY 


MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA Tel. Miami 58-7544 


Cruising South? Use our Mail Port—Fred J. Driver, Jr., Vice Pres. 


We will be glad of the op- 
portunity to submit descrip- 
tions of available yachts. 
Just let us have your re- 
quirements — size, type, 
price range, etc. 
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FOR SALE—Able, Alden designed cruis- 
ing ketch 37’ x 29°10" x 10’'2” x 5’3”. 
Built 1931. Sleeps 4. Moderate use. Good 
care. 1950 sails. Now painted white. Lo- 
cated in Florida. Alden No. 523. 


IN FLORIDA, 
WE HAVE MANY 
FINE LISTINGS 


OF AUXILIARIES, 


YACHTS FOR BOTH 
SALE AND CHARTER. 
WRITE OR PHONE 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS 








FOR SALE—1949 Plan A Matthews. Twin Pack- 
ards. Used about 100 thours. Located Massachu- 
setts. Alden No. 2704. 


AND POWER 





FOR SALE—1939 Elco 53 footer with 1950 Gray 
engines. Sleeps 5. Similar boats on Great Lakes 
and Gulf Coast. Alden No. 2983. 


























ALDEN OFF-SOUNDINGS YAWL 
by Casey 1938. 41'8”x29’x10'6”x5’6”. 
Double stateroom, 2 berths in main 
cabin, plus 1 forward. Gray 4-52 en- 
gine. Two sets of working sails and 
light canvas. A very attractive boat 
priced at $11,000. No. 3910. 
OXFORD 400 SLOOP — 29’x22’6”x 
8’4"x4'6” built °46. Mahogany 
planked, stainless rigging, 9 sails 
by Ratsey & by McClellan. Gray 
light four engine. Accommodations 
for 3 plus. An —— boat and 
the price is low. No. 5034 
RHODES BOUNTY SLOOP—38’ 8”"x 
27'6”x9’8”"x5'8”. One of the late 
boats built in Medford. Accommo- 
dates 4, Universal engine, Prescott 
Wilson sails °41 & °48, stainless rig- 
ging ’50. Excellent condition thru- 
out. No. 5049. 
FRIENDSHIP SLOOP built 1939. 28’x20’x8’4”x4'6”. Gaff rig. 2 
suits sails °39 & °42 plus spinnaker. Universal Atomic 4 new ’50. 
Accommodates 2-4, toilet and galley. Completely equipped for 
cruising. A fine able little packet, moderately priced. No. 4798. 
ALDEN EXPLORER C.B. CUTTER—37’6”x27'x10'11"x4’ built ’40. 
Mahogany planked, bronze fastened, teak deck, lead keel, special 
rig, 11 sails mostly Ratsey. Gray 4-162 new °’50. Comfortable ac- 
commodations for 5. One of the roomiest and best equipped small 
yachts on the Coast. Beautiful condition thruout and the price is 
moderate. No. 5052. 
WILEY MOTOR SAILER KETCH—48’x43’x12’6"x4’ built ’°42. Two 
double staterooms and 1-2 in deckhouse. Buda 6-85 H.P. engine. A 
very roomy, comfortable cruiser. Well equipped, and a good buy. 
No. 5050. 
CLASS BOATS—Rhodes 18’s, Luders 16’s & 24’s, Herreshoff S & 
Fish, Lightnings, Atlantics, Hunt 110 & 210 and others for sale 
at attractive prices. 
DAIR LONG EXPRESS CRUISER—26’x9’x2’4” built by Western 
Boat Co. °47. Cruising accommodations for 2. Twin Chrysler 
ge engines, speed 30 knots. Inspectable Conn. Price $5950. 
0. 1. 
BALTZER SEDAN CRUISER—32’x10’6”x3’ built ’49. Double state- 
room plus 2 in deckhouse. Packard 6-100 H.P. engine. Very well 
equipped thruout. No. 5035. 
HUCKINS FAIRFOAM EXPRESS CRUISER—40’x11'3”x2’1”. Ac- 
commodates 5 and 1 crew. Twin Palmer 6-125 H.P. engines 1950, 
sage 20 knots. Equipment includes ship to shore phone. A good 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 
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FOR CHARTER IN FLORIDA WATERS 


Completely refitted and refurnished this fall. 90 feet, twin-screw, fan-tail 
yacht available from Jan. 1st. Two double and two single staterooms with 
three lavatories, two with bath, in owners quarters. Beautiful dining room, 
spacious living salon, and comfortable 25 ft. after deck. Jalousie windows, 
television, power launch and sailing skiff and 70 ft. sun deck. Crew of four 
available if desired. 

Ideal for vacation cruising, entertaining, and business meetings. 

BROKERS PROTECTED 


For particulars and reservations wire or write 


“SAYON II" 


Royal Palm Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 























McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 


700 Rushmore Ave. Phones: Mamaroneck Pee 4 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Open 7 days a week } 9-1345 
SACRIFICE—Owner going abroad: 35’ aux. 
yawl, 12 years 1 owner; Cedar planked, 
oak frames, Palmer Huskie 24 H.P. rebuilt 
1949, Sleeps 4, new airfoam mattresses, 
head, galley. 1946-50 reconditioning in- 
cluded: recaulking, refastening, new deck 
canvas, new main mast, new standing rig- 
ging, brightwork wooded. Easy 1 man sail- 
er $2990. 
Dealers for Swedish Twin Wing Boats, 
Beetle Fiberglas Boats, Sail and Power. 
Cape Cod Fiberglas Boats, Thistles. 
Evinrude Outboard Motors. 





Aux Yaw! $2990. 
35'x26'x9’x4'6 


If you want to sell your boat NOW list it with us 
McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 





YACHTING 


«JOHN G. ALDEN | 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON capito.t 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
florida Associate RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI BEACH 
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GORDON RAYMOND $ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 
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FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 102. 
Extremely fast and able sea-going auxil- 
iary ketch. Two staterooms, Shower and 
tub, Hot water. Ideal for West Indies 
cruise. 9 knots. Dimensions 72 x 16 x 8. 






Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Yacht Management 


Design Consultant 


Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 





FOR SALE—No. 431—Finest type 64° Aux- 
iliary Nevins built Yawl of best materials. 
Teak decks, stainless shower, full length 
panelled interior, double stateroom, deck- 
house. Located New York. 





FOR SALE or CHARTER No. 139—Largest 
centerboard yawl available with Diesel en- 
gine and generator. Large main saloon, 
two staterooms, two showers, beautifully 
furnished and equipped. Dimensions 84° x 


ee ee 


FOR SALE—No. 1036—Best 51’ Sport Fisherman available. Twin 
G.M. Diesels 1950. 1 double, 2 singles, shower, deckhouse, fl. br. 


Completely equipped. Florida. Priced right. 





#1782—Twin Screw 78’ Diesel Cruiser, Streamlined custom design 
& construction. Two double staterooms & baths, deck lounge, semi- 
enclosed cockpit, fly bridge. In commission. 





= 3 — oS a: oes : 

FOR SALE—#1857—Twin Screw 57’ Diesel Yacht. New engines, 
Diesel generator, galley and other equipment installed 1950. Two 
double staterooms, two baths. Beautifully equipped, perfect condi- 
tion, located Florida. 








FOR SALE—No. 3073—Largest ocean going twin screw Diesel Yacht 
available. Could be easily altered to combination cargo and ap- 
proximately 200-300 passenger ship. Heavily constructed, double 
bottoms. Long cruising radius. Dimensions: 334’x46’x18’. Consult 
Gordon Raymond. 





19’ x 6’. EXCLUSIVE AGENT. 





FOR SALE—No. 2025—Only 80’ Motor Sailer available. Built 1940 
of finest materials. Beautifully furnished, completely equipped. 
Three double staterooms, two baths. In commission. Bargain price. 





#1124—For Sale or Charter—Modern 71’ Trumpy Twin Diesel Cruis- 
ing Houseboat. 2 doubles, 1 single. Top yacht condition. Perfect 
comfort afloat. In commission, ready to go. Located N. Y. 








We specialize in the sale and 
charter of all types of large 
yachts. We are represented 
in California, Florida and 
abroad. 























FOR SALE—No. 1983—Modern twin screw Steel Diesel Yacht built 
1947, Cruising speed 16-17 kn. Seven owner's staterooms and baths. 
Luxuriously furnished and completely equipped. Priced under re- 
construction cost. Dimensions 168’x28’x1l’. Consult Gordon Raymond, 
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CHARLES W RBLIVEN & COS 


naval ancmirecrs  YAC HT BROK ERS WARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 


Dealers gl iS- C Rap, 


YACHTS 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD BOAT 


Our Nation-wide outlet of used boats 
allows us to give you the top dollar on 
a trade-in for a new Chris-Craft 


SELECTED USED BOATS 


36’ 1949 Chris-Craft sedan twin screw, sleeps 
. large enclosed deckhouse, Excellent condi - 
on, 
40’ 1949 Matthews Plan B, 150 HP Packards, 
sleeps 6, shower, extra equipment. 






































































46’ 1949 Chris-Craft fly bridge twin 160 CC en- 
gines, sleeps 8, loaded with equipment. New boat. 





42’ 1946 Consolidated sport fisherman powered 
by two 1950 CC motors. Sleeps 6, Shower. 





43’ 1938 Johnson sport fisherman twin GM die- 
sels. Sleeps 6, 
46’ 1947 Annapolis fly bridge, twin Chrysiers. 
Sleeps 6, shower, well equipped. 


51’ 1949 Hacke Custom Sedan, twin Chrys- 
lers, 3 staterooms. Shower. Unusual equipment. 


re 








52’ 1949 Chris-Craft fly bridge, 3 CC engines. 








br; this Fs “ “win an Sleeps 6, 2 lavatories, 1 shower, 
€. . ’, State ew F- a es 
oma sun? lag! cougar ron Ubjg 53’ 1938 Eleo fly bridge, twin 1947 GM die- 
Chars, Year Pe , roms Sleeps pg ta 2, sels. Sleeps 6. 
W: Now on, eS 2 z. rf 60’ 1947 Annapolis diesel yacht, sleeps six, 
Yen “ed 0 ,*en. complete equipment. 
< 





87’ 1947 Luders steel diese! yacht. Ideal for 


Co, “ef rears ait 
* f West Indian cruise. 


MANY USED BOATS ON DISPLAY FOR SALE AT MILTON POINT BOAT YARD, MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 














ROGER M. ROWE 


/ > i » " > > . 4. 
Yacht Broker . : B E —. & B R REN G L E 
rch ts - acht Brokers — Marine Insurance 
SAIL ani ; 
124’ x 26’ STEEL HULL SCHOONER, Winton Diesel, 6 Staterooms, 3 baths. . 31 State St., Boston, Mass. 
63’ SCHOONER, Alden, Gaff Rig, GM Diesels, well found. v* 
’ KETCH MOTORSAILER, Hand-Britt Bros., 110 hp Palmer. * Tel Capitol 7-2071 Marblehead 3512-J 
52’ DIESEL KETCH CB, sleeps 5 and 2. GM Diesel 1950. ' i Ee ; ‘ 
52’ ALDEN SCHOONER, 52 Gray 1947, accommodates 5 & 2. $7500. if Associated with H. T. Meneely & Co., Inc 





50’ MOTORSAILER KETCH, all teak, 165 GM Diesel 1948; exceptional. 
48’ KETCH MOTORSAILER, Wiley 1939, 65 Buda 1942, sleeps 6; shower. 


P a wi " Auxiliary th 31°4"x25'4"x9'6"x5’. Designed and built by Coneordia Co., 
46 x50 iriztt @ SCMOGNER Atin'38 0M Diet Ranw apteandl QE -here. inc, ih (941, Lead Keel, mahogany planking, canvas decks. Sleeps 4. 
46’ SCHOONER Hand, 45 Palmer 1949, sleeps ¢ 4, Will Charter. Toilet and Galley. Stainless steel rigging. Working sails 1949, also 2 genoas 
43’ SCHOONER, Alden 1930, sleeps 7, well kept = — Gray 4 cyl. engine installed 1950. Located Rhode Island. 
40° Ow WENS Double Hnder Atkin 1989, exne hy biter mentee. Shoal Draft Sloop 38’6’x28’x10'6’x3’10". Designed by Frederick Gerger and 
38’ YAWL 1936, 42 cad 1948, sleeps 6; fully found. $550 built by Palmer Scott in 1946. Excellent construction. Sleeps 4. Toilet, 
38’ x 33’ x 12’ x 49” KETCH, Chappelle 1933, 25 Gray m4. Crossed Atlantic. Galley. Stainless steel rigging. Prescott Wilson sails. Universal 4 cyl. engine 
38’ es SLOOP 1940, 25 Universal, Doghouse, well equipped. with reduction gear. Many extras. Located southern Massachusetts. No. 1-28-D 
34’ BARNACLE CLASS SLOOP 1947, 24 Gray 194t. Alden Off Soundings Yaw! 41'8"x28’5”x10’6"x5’5”. Built 1938 by Casey. Well 
34’ HERRESHOFF H-23 SLOOP 1937, well kept constructed and maintained. Sleeps 4. Toilet and Galley with coal and 
32’ x 271 x 12’ x 5’6” KETCH 1929, 45 Kermath 1934; livable. VA. alcoho! stoves. All Rigging good. Ratsey sails 1947, plus lightsails. Gray 4 
31’6” MARCONI SLOOP 1933, 26 Brennan 1950, sleeps 2-2; fast, able. cyl. engine. Good inventory. Located Connecticut. No. 2-28-B 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS SLOOP, ast restricted, Cruising accommodations. Rugged plain Maine built fishing boat, 28’x25’x8’8"x3’. Completed August 
32’ ATKIN KETCH—27’ STOUT FELLA SR. °47—31' FRIENDSHIP. 1947 and used very little since then. ‘Small cabin with 2 transom seats. 
31° MALABAR JR. 1939—31’ OVERNITER 41—18" PENNANT CLASS. Gray 4 cyl. 52 h.p. Large cockpit. Easily adaptable for pleasure, fishing. 
30’ x 23’ x 9’ x 5’ SCHOONER 1940, 12 hp Universal ’50. $250 Located near Boston. No. 4-28-A 

S CLASS—ATLANTIC CLASS—STOUT FELLA RAVEN—-THISTLE. Many others — SAIL and POWER! — May we list YOUR boat? 


tubers 16—SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—STARS 











475’ x 47’ x 15° STEEL HULE MOTOR YACHT, 30 Knots, 40 Cabins. 
— PCs, twin 1800 hp Hamilton Diesels, used little. $15,000 ea. 


110’ SUB-CHASER—85’ ASR, 2 GM Diesels, 250 hp ea. 1948. 
150’ EXCURSION STEEL Gem Diesel 1948, 500 Passengers & Autos. KENNICOTT & SUTHERLAND 
114° YF CARGO FREIGHTER 1945, 2 Hercules Diesels, 300 tons Cargo. 


110’ MV Nevins 1930, 2-225 GM Diesels, ’47; 4 baths. Ready. 


80’ CONSOLIDATED 1930, 2 Gray Diesels 1946; accommodate 5 & 4. 2 = H : me 

83" Ex-C6 “CG CUTTER, omar ae Passeng Neon ae Naval Architects — Marine Engineers — Yacht Brokers 
r was convert ards. 0—80’ 

75° GREBE GM DIESELS 1947, 6 cuests * an owers. Reasonable, FLA. 717 West Sheridan Road Chicago 13, Illinois 
i 1 1 Pp Diesels 

60° DAWN Twin Diesel Fly'g Bridge 1937, 2-110 Superiors, rebuilt "48. Telephone GRaceland 2-7833 


57’ ANNAPOLIS Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge 1941, 2-GM 6-71’s, Shower. FLA. 
57’ ELCO 1929, 2-115 Chryslers, very complete. 50’ ELCO, 2-114 Cuspelere 1949. 









Ba Ed ht 27’ WINSLOW CUTTER built 1940, 45 HP Kermath, sleeps four, fully found, 

; > o- , . very good condition. ng $3,400. 
4° PARTY FISHING TORT OT] Gil Dinuls, cercy 50 22 SQUARE METER. Built in Sweden 1935. 12 sails in inventory. Large 
41’ CHRIS-CR 1950, Fly’g Bridge—40’ oe UE CRAFT Dble Cabin. and comfortable cockpit. Fine condition. $2,750. 
- res ise :. LF Srey hve ig hy Y a gel 42’ oe. eS on wr en oo ead $s a Built 1939. 

948—33’ 1940—30’ asily han y man and wife. Fully equipped. $7, 

39’ CONSOLIDATED 1946 Fly’g Bridge, Teak Deck, 2-115 Chryslers. ’ T 145 HP i N nditi and 
38’ MATTHEWS 1936, 2-130 CC’s 1949, sleeps 4 30 na Pl ny a ad Sat cruiser, engine. New co on 
34’ COLONIAL SEDAN 1948, 2-115 Chryslers, barely used; reasonable. ere gd ‘ 
34’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS i948, 2.180 be sak tame deaten sie 33’ 1940 CHRIS CRAFT sedan cruiser. Twin 95 HP engines. $5,250. 
38’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1948, T.S. Sedan, also 1949. 44’ 1939 CHRIS CRAFT double cabin cruiser. Twin 130 HP engines. Fine 
ay OWENS 19030" OWENS, 198, 11S Caen condition and loaded with extras. 
3:3 e > e 

, ‘ 60’ DIESEL DAWN cruiser. Built 1937 with 1940 Superior diesels 120 HP 
29° OFE SHORE FISHING BOAT Post 1047, 2-95 ES. sleeps 2 each. Perfect condition throughout. Ask for complete information. Lo- 
25’ HUBERT JOHNSON SEA SKIFF, 125 Gray 1948—20’ SEA SKIFF cated on Ohio River. 

Moree ’47. moronsArl En. aks ie 7 4 arene oe te 
coast and in Florida and w e glad to subm u etails o 

DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 any size. Write us your requirements. 
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1931 purdy ave - miami beach - phone 582544 


MM. 





27’ 1946 ELCO. Chrysler Crown re- 
built 1950. Well cared for. Delivered 
for over $9,000 and offered at $4,500. 
34’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. 
Two 130 h.p. Chris-Craft engines less 
than 50 hours use. 

36° 1948 ELCO SPORTFISHER- 
MAN. Dual topside controls, pulpit, 
fighting chairs, dinghy. 1949 Chrysler 
Crowns. $12,000. 

36’ 1949 CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN. 
145 h.p. engines. Little used and in 
new boat condition. 

36’ FOREST JOHNSON SPORT- 
FISHERMAN. One of the best fish 
boats in this area. Reasonable. 

40’ 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. 
Engines overhauled 1950. Ship to 
shore. Equipped for fishing. $12,500. 
40’ 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT DOUBLE 
CABIN ENCLOSED’ BRIDGE. 
Very clean and reasonably priced. 
1947 MATTHEWS 40 Plan B. Of- 
fered well below market for quick 
sale at $10,000. 

46’ 1948 FLYING BRIDGE CHRIS- 
CRAFT. Fully equipped. $18,500. 


CLEARING & ENTERING 


When going foreign, let us handle 
your clearance. This service avail- 
able for a moderate fee, will save 
you time and headaches. 














47’ 1947 TWIN SCREW ANNAPO- 
LIS. Dual controls with flying bridge. 
Chrysler Royals, 32 v. Onan genera- 
tor, electric refrigeration, shower, 
radiotelephone, dinghy. $23,500. 

47’ 1947 ELCO. Unusually well 
equipped. 

47’ 1938 TWIN DIESEL WHEEL- 
ER. Gray Diesels. Heavily built, Lrx, 
pressure water, shower, 80 watt radio- 
telephone, outriggers, fishing chairs, 
fish box, teak decks. Try $14,000. 
ELCO 53. Diesel powered and in 
top condition throughout. 


FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 
at beautiful BAHIA MAR 
Phone 2-3311 


53’ TWIN DIESEL BURGER. Very 
well equipped. 

53’ TWIN DIESEL ANNAPOLIS. 
GM Diesels new 1947. Try $30,000. 

55’ 1941 TWIN DIESEL CHRIS- 
CRAFT. Well equipped and in very 
good condition, Reasonably priced. 

ELCO 57. GM Diesels, Diesel gen- 
erator and practically all other me- 
chanical and electrical equipment new. 
POSTWAR ANNAPOLIS 60. GM 
Diesels. In top yacht condition and 
in commission in Florida. 














60’ 1946 TWIN DIESEL CON- 
SOLIDATED. Very attractive. 
61’ TWIN DIESEL TRUMPY. Top 
yacht condition. 
112’ FAIRMILE CONVERSION. 
One of the most attractive conver- 
sions and offered very reasonably. 
POST WAR DEFOE 118’ CRUISE- 
MASTER. Steel construction. Very 
beautiful yacht. 

AUXILIARIES 


1948 ALDEN BARNACLE SLOOP. 
34’x8’8”"x5’4”, Ratsey nylon sails. In 
Florida $7,900. 

RANGER CLASS SLOOP. 38'6”x 
28”x10'6”x3’10”. Built in 1946 and in 
good condition. 

50° RHODES CENTERBOARD 
YAWL. Diesel auxiliary. Draft 5’ 
with board up. 

60° ALDEN DIESEL CRUISER. 
Steadying sail and long cruising 
range. GM Diesel new 1949. Com- 
fortable boat for long cruise and rea- 
sonably priced. 

68’ HAND MOTOR SAILER. 
Diesel power. 


CHARTERS 


Our inquiries indicate an active 
charter season. Please let us have 
ve requirements as early as pos- 
sible. 























YACHT BROKERS 
435 CITY ISLAND AVE. 


DUNHAM SHIPYARD & SALES CO., INC. 


STORAGE AND REPAIRS 
ty Island 64, N. Y. 
Office Phone: CITY ISLAND 8-1866 Evenings: LARCHMONT 2-1686 


FOR SALE 


56’ Custom. Under construction, optional power. 
50’ Custom, Bridge Deck. Twin Universals. Teak hull. 









































snipers <item aio sit etn om 


46’ Chris-Craft Flybridge 1950, 1948, 1947. Twin 160 H. 
43’ Wheeler 1950 Sport Fisherman, unusual equipment. Saer 
42’ Eleo Bridge Deck, Twin Kermaths. Top condition. 
41’ Chris-Craft 1949. Flybridge. Twin 145 hydraulics. 

40’ Elco 1948 Sedan, Twin Chryslers. Extras. 

40’ Chris-Craft 1948 Fiybridge. Twin Scripps. Extras. 
39’ Baltzer 1948. Twin grays. Top condition. 

35’ Eleo 1948. Twin Chrysiers. Extras. 

34’ Chris-Craft 1948 Express. Twin 130 H.P. Extras. 

33’ Chris-Craft 1948 Enclosed. Twin 95 H.P. Extras. 
31’ Chris-Craft 1950 Express. Twin 130 H.P. Extras. 

31’ Richardson 1950. Twin Packards. Many extras. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
CRUISERS—1951 Models Now Available 
Eastern Distributors—Engines—Parts in Stock 


° 47’ Consolidated prieee deck. Packard powered. Top Condition. 
e 


26’ Chris-Craft Semi-Enclosed. 1950 145 H.P. Immaculate. 


Branch Showroom: 50 Boston Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 











tained boats for sale. 


YACHT BROKER 
728 17th STREET N. W. 
Telephone: STerling 6816 





CHESAPEAKE BAY LISTINGS 


Consult this office concerning the many outstanding 
yachts for sale in Annapolis, Baltimore, Gibson Island, 
Oxford, Georgetown, Galesville, Washington and 
other yaclit harbors in the Chesapeake Bay Area. 


We welcome listings concerning sound and well main- 






ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











It is seldom that a yacht is offered in such fine 
condition as this 46-foot Chris-Craft. She was 
delivered new to the present owner in 1949, and 
has been beautifully maintained by one of the 
finest yacht captains on the Atlantic Coast, a 
real Herreshoff man. Just recently the boat was 
hauled in Rhode Island and at that time her 
engines were removed for replacement at the 
owner’s expense with the latest model Chris- 
Craft 160 H.P. gas engines. Her bright work is 
fresh and flawless, and her hull exceptionally 
smooth. The owner of this boat is purchasing a 
larger boat and is now offering this splendid 
yacht at a fraction of replacement cost. Inspec- 
tion is by appointment only. Brokers protected. 


DAVID H. ATWATER, JR. 
BARRINGTON, R. I. WARREN 1-0143 BS 
Yacht Brokerage e@ Yacht Insurance 
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delivered Sept. Only 10 hrs. use. 
Fully eqpd. with extras. Change in 


owner's —_ necessitates immedi- 

ate sale. $7,900. Yacht 
40’, ng a ae pg A. 

Chrysler Royals. ell eqpd., in- . 

cluding Syachromaster, Set water, 73 Greenwich Ave. 
elec. toilet, shower, eating : 

unit, gas cooking, etc. Less than Greenwich, Conn. 
200 hrs. use in fresh water. Excel- Telephone 


lent condition. Asking $17,950. 





Greenwich 8-2051 
46‘ MATTHEWS, 1941, Raised 
Deck. Twin Kermaths. 2 dbl. state- 
rms. Just refinished. Good condi- 

tion. Well eqpd. Owner must sell. : 
Asking $6,750. 

46’, 1950 FLY BRDG. CHRIS- 
CRAFT. Less than 50 hrs. use. Like 
new. Extras. Owner just bought 
larger boat and anxious to sell. 
Asking $21,000. 

47‘ CUSTOM BLT. CRUISER, 1948. 
Dual controls. Twin Packards. 2 
dbl. staterms. Loaded with eqpmt., 
including fluid heat, elec. toilet, 


est specifications. Asking $28,000. 


47'8"" TW. DIESEL SPT. FISHER- 
MAN. Fly Bridge. Alden designed, 
bit. by Mystic Shipyard in 1947. 
One of the finest post-war boats 
built. Fullest eqpmt. and in good 
condition. Good accomm., including 
2 dblis. Cost over $100,000.00 to 
build. Just the boat for the man 
who wants the best in a sport 
fisherman. 


Marine Insurance KH b Yacht Management 
33’, 1950 TWIN SCREW OWENS, erovert HA d ye S 57’ TWIN DIESEL ELCO. Fly 








S. to S., hot water, insulation, etc. 60‘ CUSTOM BUILT HACKER, 1946. Dual controls. Twin 1948 Grays. os 

A very striking boat bit. to high- 2 dbl. staterms, plus deckhouse. Crew quarters, forward. Well eqpd. 78’ CONSOLIDATED CRUISER. 
including shower, hot water, elec refrig., deep freeze, large CO,, Twin 1948, 200 h.p. Gray Diesels. 
S. to S., D. F., etc. A real buy! Asking $45,000. 1 dbl., 2 single staterms and 3 in 


YACHTING 













SS 


Bridge. Gray Diesels, just factory 
rebuilt. 2 dbl. staterms and 3 in 
fi deckhouse, plus crew. 2 showers. 
3 dS a [ es Hot water. Heat. Fish chairs. Auto- 
4 matic pilot. Elec, refrig., etc. Ex- 
cellent condition and a real buy. 

Ed Cameron, Mgr. 60’ FLY BRDG. DAWN. Twin Supe- 
et rior Diesels, in excellent condition. 
Miami, Fla. Office Sleeps 5 owners. Crew forward. 
2332 Biscayne Blvd. —. he agens view be pare nd 
Dene urnis and maintained. Askin 

Tel. Miami 3-1555 $28,000. eaTS: , 


or 82-4011 Evenings 60’ FLY BRDG. ANNAPOLIS. Twin 
G. M. Diesels. Excellent accommo- 
dations for 6. Eqpmt. includes elec. 
windlass, deep freeze, heating sys- 
tem, S. to S., D. F., 2 showers, elec- 
refrig. One of the finest yachts of 
her size, offered at considerably 
LESS THAN BUILDING COST. 


71’ TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT, 1940. 

Twin Superior Diesels. 2 dbli., 1 

single staterms. Luxuriously ap- 

: pointed and in A-1_ condition 

we & throughout. Fullest eqpmt. FAIR- 

weprece st LY PRICED FOR SALE and avail- 
able for charter. 


SSIS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSE ESS SS 


— 
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cabin. Hot water, elec. refrig., deep 

freeze, oil heat, elec. windlass and 4 
other extras. Good condition. Be- l j 
lieve $12,000 would buy. Z 


MOTOR SAILERS y 
48' KETCH MOTOR SAILER, bit. Y¥ 
1942. Dual controls. Sleeps 6. Gas yy 
cooking. Shower. Pressure system. Y 
32 V. lighting plant, etc. An ex- 

















50’, 1947 FLY BRDG. CRUISER. 
Dual _ controls. Twin Chrysler 
Crowns. Water-cooled Onan light 
plant. Elec. refrig. Shower. Hot and 


$12,900. conceivable extra. 





cold Pressure system. S. to S. Gas 110’ TWIN DIESEL YACHT, bit. to highest Gov't specifications in Jakobson, 1940. Luxurious accom. /Y. 
cooking, etc. Sleeps 8. Strongly 1943 and converted after the war at a cost of over $150,000.00. in 3 staterms. Bath, shower. Elec. 
bit. and well maintained. Offer Powered by twin G.M. Diesels, 8 cyl. A luxurious vessel, with every windlass. Auto. pilot. D.F. PRICED yj 

j 


cellent buy at $18,000. J 


78’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
KETCH MOTOR SAILER. Diesel 
power. Bit. to highest specs. by 





REASONABLY. 
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mms Gift Book Suggestions ee 


YACHTSMAN’S — ao will ee walt’ by nrg 
who have never held a camera and by 
CAMERA photographers who have yet to learn the 
By Carleton Mitchell joys of sailing. . . . ‘Yachtsman’s Camera’ 
$5.00 should appear early and often on every- 

body’s Christmas list.” 
—Alfred F. Loomis. 


SHERMAN = book is not at the personal story 
of a most unusual man—the story of 
HOYT’S yachts of all types and sizes—it is a his- 
MEMOIRS tory of yachting through the past sixty- 
$5.00 odd years, the story of competition for 
the America’s Cup, the story of ocean rac- 
ing and other memorable yachting events 
seen through the eyes of one of Amer- 
ica’s most widely known and loved yachts- 

men. 





























THE SAILING As the sub-title states, this book is “A 
Study in Beauty.” It is a noted marine 
SHIP artist’s approach to ships and the history 
A Study in Beauty of ships. The book is 844”x11” in size, 
printed on excellent paper, is bound with 
By Stanley Rogers }uckram on bevelled boards and is gold 
$7.50 stamped. A splendid gift for yachtsmen, 
model builders and all nautical enthusi- 
asts, it is illustrated with eight full-color 
plates and twenty pages of black and 

white drawings by the author. 


Have you read KON-TIKI by Thor Heyerdahl?— 
$4.00 


Books Are Gift Wrapped on Request 


YACHTING-THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street € New York 17, New York 








ANCHORAGE 


WA&RREN, RHODE ISLAND (TEL. WARREN 1-06383) 








44 Foot Bruce Williams Aux. Ketch, 1941, five berths, Universal 25 H.P. 
engine, draft without board 4 feet, $6000. 

48 Foot Wiley Motor Sailer, 1942, Accommodates four, Buda 85 H.P. gasofine 
engine, $18,000. u : 

26 Foot Dair N. Long-Western Boat Co. 30 Knot Cruiser, Two berths, Two 
Chrysler Crown engines, $5950. 

32 Foot Dyercraft Sport Fisherman, (948, Two berths, Coal stove, Packard 
150 H.P. reduction gear engine, $6500. 

wer — Two from which to choose, built in 1936 and 1937, reason- 
ably priced. 

39’-10’x11’-1” Belknap & Paine Cruiser, Accommodations for four or five, 
Two Chrysler Royal fresh water cooled engines, One of the prettiest sea- 
going cruisers available. 

67 Foot x 17 Foot x 3% Foot New York Yacht Launch & Engine Co. House- 
boat, Three double staterooms plus other berths, Electric refrigeration. 

Hull and accommodations in good condition, Needs work on engines, $8500. 
Ideal for use in the south this winter. 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS e MAY WE HELP YOU? 

















ee ene | 








FOR SALE 
OWNER'S PRIDE AND JOY 


34’ 1940 Chris-Craft Express Cruiser. Powered by two 1948 130 HP CC en- 
cine. Sleeps 4; large lavatory with electric toilet. Deckhouse finished in 
Bird’s Eye maple. Large galley. New water and gas tanks installed 1947. 
New upholstery 1949. Extra equipment includes radio phone, spare wheel 
and many other items. Boat in top condition and offered at reasonable price. 
For full information. 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO., INC. 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, NY 2-2066 
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FOR SALE—No. 101750: HANDSOME 
SHOAL DRAFT AUX. MARCONI SLOOP 
by Frederick C. Geiger 1946. 38'6”x28’x 
10’6”x3’10” board up, 7’6” board down. 
African mahogany planking, oak frames 
9” centers. 6300 lb. lead keel. Stainless 
rigging. No. 3 winches. Universal 2:1 RG. 
Sleeps 2 main cabin and double stateroom. 
6’1” headroom. Roomy, comfortable, good 
sailer. Excellent condition. Price reason- 
able. Located Mass. 


Noroton, Conn. 


FREDERICK GADE 


Yacht Broker 
Tel: Darien 5-1225 


FOR SALE—No. 102550: ALDEN MARCONI 
AUX. C.B. SCHOONER. 43’x34’x12’6”x4’6” board 
up. Built 1928 Mahogany planked. Pine decks. 
1947 motor—8 knots. Roomy, livable, comfortable 
family boat that sails on her bottom. 4 main cabin 
and double stateroom. Airfoam mattresses. 1949 





FOR SALE—Ne. 11250: MODERN AUX. 


et ap Rg eae i Excellent purchase at KEEL YAWL by Warner 1947. 39°10%s 
- A 27'6"x10'1"x6’. Ser ; tor. 
esi a os any Does 6.3 knots. Planked selected “ohite 
— ir Mg — Bn rene 

2: “on” nish. Cabin sole ash. Hollow Sitka spars. 

FOR SALE— -No. 1222: ,RHODES 27” AUX. Merriman fittings. 4 berths main cabin, i 
SLOOP. 39'2”x27’x9’8”x5'11”. 1940 to highest — ‘forward. Shipmate stove. Excellent cruis- 


. , : ; ing boat. 1 Vv ice. 
specifications. Teak decks. Large inventory in- [eater maine YOY attractive price 


cludes 12 sails. A quality boat, regarded as finest 
in class. 


FOR SALE:—No. 11450: AUX. SLOOP 31’x25’x 
8’x5’. Best construction. Every plank full length. 
Bronze fastened. Lead keel. Stainless rigging. 1950 
engine and stainless tanks. Doghouse—6’ head- 
room—4 berths—galley—enclosed toilet. Large 
deep cockpit. 300 lb. mooring—4 anchors—2-30 
fathom rodes—Ratsey and Reiser sails 1948 and 
9. Fast and absolutely tight. $7,600. Conn. 















FOR SALE—No. 11150: LUDERS “24”, 1946 
boat like new. 38’x24’x6’3”x5’. Hollow spars, lead 
keel, stainless rigging, 2 suits finest sails, genoas FOR SALE—No. 7750: 1948 ALDEN 





AUX. BARNACLE YAWL  33’6"x25’x 


FOR SALE—No. 101350: FAST 6 METER and spinnaker. 2 berths, toilet, stove, icebox. Teak —_—’g*x59" Hollow spars. Reiser 1949 sails 
fitted with detachable cabin and_ berths. seats in deep cockpit. Handsome, very fast and a Nylon spinnaker. 25 hp. Gray. Cruises 4. 


12 sails. Stiff, tight, good condition. 
Price $4,000. N. Y area 


Full headroom. Price reduced to $8,000. 


sweetheart to sail. Reasonable. Connecticut. ag penn 


FREDERICK GADE — NOROTON, CONN. 


Quality Listings and Inquiries solicited. 














USED SEA SKIFFS, CRUISERS 


At Prices That Are Making This the 
Best Buyers’ Market in Years! 


FOR SALE: Speedy 26-ft. Western Fair- 
liner express shown at right; twin screw 
Chrysler 115 h.p. V-drives; 2 large 6%’ 
berths, Kidde fire system, complete cruising 
equipment, extras; new in 1947. Unusually 
attractive twin pilot seats and individual 
aft-facing cockpit seats. At our basin, ready 
to go places. 

Our latest Used-Boat List offers more of the popular Jersey type sea skiffs 
than have been available in a long time, 16 to 40 ft., single and twin screw. 
Over 100 other boats on this new list, with brief descriptions including year 
built, type engine, and price of each boat. List sent on request without 
obligation; a valuable guide if you’re looking for a good used boat. 

NEW (951 CHRIS-CRAFT MODELS currently in our yard: 50’ Catalina, 
34’ Flying Bridge, 31’ Express, 27’ Express, 17’ Sportsman, 22’ Express, 
22’ Sportsman, and Richardson 27-footer. 


DALE YACHT BASIN 


BAY HEAD, N. J. Tel. Pt. Pleasant 5-1870 
One of America’s Foremost Boat Dealers 

















NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


chin &. Bodkin ae 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS ¢ MARINE INSURANCE 








40’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS CRUISER 1950 with 2-160’s and many extras. 


Asking $14,500 
40’ MATTHEWS SEDAN 1949 with twin Packard 150’s and many extras. 


sk 7, 
40’ WHEELER D.C. (938 well equipped with twin Chrysler Crowns. Try $9,500 
40’ CHRIS-CRAFT CHALLENGER 1948 excellent condition with 2-160’s. 


Asking eee 
46’ CHRIS-CRAFT D.C.F.B. 1949 with 2-160’s and over $10,000 in extras. 


Asking $21,500 
29’ H-28 AUXILIARY SLOOP built 1946 with Gray power. Asking $4,800. 
34’ HINCKLEY CUSTOM “SOU’WESTER” well found and in goed condi- 
tion. Asking $8,700 


MIDWEST’S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 


1621 FORD BLDG. © WOodward 2-7422 © DETROIT 26, MICH. 























JOAN AH WELLS 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
AT EAST S3ero STREET, 
MEW YORK- 22-1Y- PLaza8-1065-6 











MARINE BROKERS 
INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS. 




















30-72—30 ft. Twin Screw ELCO Sport Fisherman: 
New 1948. Sleeps four. Toilet, Galley. Two 115 


H.P. Chrysler Crown Motors, Speed 30 Miles. i age ggg Bont pr oth ty 


ation, Deep freeze, Heating plant, Lux system ete. 


Fishing chairs, Outriggers ete. 








70-38—70 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. Wells de- 
sign. Built 1946. Double planked cedar and ma- 
hogany. Three staterooms, two 
P. GM Diesels, Speed crew. Two GM diesels new November 1949. Speed 





58-17—57 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered ELCO 
Cruiser. Two double and one single staterooms, Two 
toilets, Shower, Two herths, toilet, shower for 








baths. Crew’s quar- 


Electric refriger- 14-16 Miles. Electric refrigeration, Deep Freeze, 
Fluid heat, ete. Located in Florida. 
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YACHTING 








FOR SALE— MODERN YAWL 
“EASTWIND™ 85'-6" x 59°-5" x 17'-4" x 11'-0" 


German built 1939, designed by Gruber, 36 tons outside lead keel, stainless steel 
rigging, Egyptian cotton sails, radio phone, mahog. hull, teak deck. Reported 
to be finest Germans could build. Located Norfolk, Va. For further details write 
E. R. Stuber, 3605 Fairview Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
173 MARINE STREET, CITY ISLAND 64, N. Y. 


D-1343—For Sale—Twin 
Screw Diesel Houseyacht, 
71’ x 16’, built 1940. 
Large accommodations in 
owners quarters, an ex- 
ceptionally fine buy. Con- 
sult MASTERSON & 
SCHLEGEL, INC., 173 
Marine St., City Island 
64, N. Y. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS e YACHT BROKERS 
All Type Vessels For Sale or Charter Tel: City Island 8-1233 
Send Us Your Requirements 
WILL APPRECIATE THE PRIVILEGE OF LISTING YOUR 
YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
40 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 





mums MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION puss 











54’ A.C.F. Motor Yacht, built in 1937. A lovely twin screw moderate size 
family cruiser. Two double staterooms aft with connecting bath, shower, electric 
head. A fine wheel or deck house, lovely dining salon or social hall, dinette 
making up into double bed. Crew’s quarters, large galley, hot water. New 
Onan generator. Speed 16 mph. All equipment new, new rugs, new drapes, new 
furniture throughout. Just overhauled, in commission and ready to go places. 
A wonderful home afloat. Economical to operate. Price reduced from $26,000 
to $15,500. 


C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 


108—28th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 











SOUTHERN CHARTERS 


POWER ‘) 
50’ ELCO. Recent engines. Sleeps 6, crew. Shower. 


57’ BURGER, 1948, deluxe. 3 dbls., 2 showers, large flush lounge deck. 
2-3 crew. 


60’ CUSTOM:ELCO. 2 dbls., 1 s., tub, shower. 2 crew. 
71’ DIESEL TRUMPY. 2 dbls., 1 s. Luxurious Well crewed. 


78’ DIESEL CRUISER. Beautiful, perfect cond. Extremely comfortable. 
Charter or share expenses. 


85’ DIESEL CRUISING HOUSEBOAT. 5 crew. Ocean-going. 


AUX. & MOTOR SAILERS 
40’ KETCH, 1949. Sleeps 7. Owner-captain. 
70’ DIESEL SCHOONER. Sleeps 6-8 owners. Good crew. 
66’ DIESEL KETCH M. S. 2 s. & 1 dbl. Tops. 
69’ DIESEL M. S. 2 dbls., 1 gs. Ideal for Bahamas, Virgins. 


Excellent selection of all size & type cruisers, auxiliaries and 
commercial vcssels. 


HERBERT HAYES, YACHT SALES 
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73 Greenwich Ave. 2332 Biscayne Blvd. 
Greenwich, Conn. Miami, Florida 
GR 8-205! M lami..3-1555 
PS SS >>> SS 

















OWENS CRUISER DISTRIBUTORS 


Oe NE CUED son babs o oeinb nics bold bh < San Gnas 6060s se see oe 
17° Higgins Like New with trailer.............eeeeeee0e- 2,150 
26° Gratser Mewly Patabed. .....cccccccccccecccccseves s 900 
40° Enclosed Bridge Cralser....ccccccccccccccccevccvcce - 4,500 
eI re Loh esol e's vib ¥.66ns'4 0.6 9.55.0'0b 86.08% 
35° Richardson New Condition Twin Packards............. en} 


28' Zobel Cruiser—New Crown............ ch cae eae PO 

25° Custom Built Cruiser, dual controls and fishing chair.... 3,900 
ge, LBRO arr ae ob ee Sees wa FG as Soe 3,000 
26" Manchester class Sail Boat................. A ines t eS 300 
ee, tea areca 666 sk «4 ob ba nay 0.458 ei whee one 3,000 
38" Friendship Sloop ................ SASSO RNS Oe eh ee daeew 2,000 
Be EN. a beGeb sons seed <vnse [NGLaUsh swan en ae eae -» 3,700 
32° Clam dragger, equipment complete................... 2,000 
27' Owens 48 Model Many Extras..........-eeseeeeeeeee 3,800 
ey DEE OEE cic'w 5 W586 0's o 40404000506 040 54s skcccels 
ee oe pe) oe errr errr ie 2,750 
ee OL eae a errr -. 8,950 
42' Owens Dual controls........ RT TE er ORE TRON Reon 9,000 
54" Consolidated single screw yacht............ (Shavaciens Fae 

FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 











MARINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY 


POWER 

95’ T.S. Diesel Ocean-going Houseboat. 95’x91’x19’-2"x5’. Designed & bt. by 
Matthews, 1924. Extensive modernization. Two G MI65 Diesels, 1948. Beau- 

tifully appointed owner’s stateroom of a size seldom encountered in yachts. 

with adjacent maid’s room. Two guest s.rs with added accommodations in 
deckhouse. Good crew quarters for 5. Two spacious deck salons & semi- 
protected after deck. Excellent original construction, fine yacht maintenance 

& complete equipment. An unusually comfortable vessel, well-arranged for 

Gracious living afloat. Moderately priced. 

Diesel ASR Boat. 83’-6’x15’-10’x4’-6". Bt. 1942. Two Gray 165 Diesels. 

5 KW & 15 KW aux. gen., gas cooking & el. refrig. Surveyed, 1949. Re- 

finished 1950. Not- converted for yacht use but has excellent possibilities. 

Reasonably priced. 

66’ Twin Diesel Flying Bridge Cruiser. 65’-9’x64’-11’x13’-8’x4’. Designed by 
Bowes & bt. by Robert Jacob. GM 165 Diesels. Accom. for 7 & 3 crew. 
Diesel aux. gen., phone, gas cooking, pressure H & C water, stainless 
galley & el. boat hoist. Refinished & ready for service in Florida. 

46’ Dbi. Cabin Chris-Craft with Flying Bridge. 46’x12’x2’-8”. Bt. 1948 but 
repowered with 160 Chris-Crafts, 1950. Sleeps 9. Aux. gen., pressure H & 
C water, fluid heat, CO2, phone, auto pilot, docking lights & dual controls, 
Will stand rigid survey. 

34’ T. S. Matthews Sedan Cruiser. 34’xi1’-3"x2’-11". Bt. 1942 & powered by 

Chrysler 115s. Sleeps 6. Gas stove, hot water, CO2 & new upholstery 

throughout. Ony one owner. Must be seen to be appreciated. 

Elco Sports Cruiser. 27’-4"x9’-4"x2’-6”. Bt. 1947 but repowered in Sept., 

1950 with Chrysler 125. Sleeps 4. Folding Navy top. pilot seat, ete. An 

excellent opportunity to obtain one of the best stock boats built. 


84 
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ROBERT STANTON FOX Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS Y ACHT BROKERAGE Duxbury, Massachusetts 


39 


39 


35 


Telephone Duxbury 316W 
SAIL 


79’ Ketch-rigged Diesel Motor-Sailer. 78’-6’x60’x18’x8’-6”. Sparkman Stephens 


design, built by Jacobson, 1940. Waukesha 250 Diesel. Owner accom. for 
7, erew 4. Aux. gen., el. refrig., gas cooking, pressure H & C. water, 
phone, RDF & auto steering An exceptionally able, well-constructed & 
handsome model, maintained to highest yacht standards. 

Marconi Aux. Schooner. 62’-8”x42’-6’x13’-6’x8’-3”. Crowninshield-designed 
& Lawley-built, to custom yacht standards. 1941 Chrysler 78, rebuilt 1949. 
Accom. for 8, crew 3. Aux. gen., RDF, rubber mattresses, Dyer sailing 
tender, much new equipment. Recent working & light sai:s, some Nylon. A 
good schooner of older model, always well-maintained & priced to sell. 
Ketch-rigged Diesel Motor-Sailer. 50’-8"x46’x14’-3”x5’-6”. Designed by Krom- 
holz & bt. by Robert Jacobs, 1934. GM 165 Diesel. Owner accom. for 6, 
crew 2. Aux. gen., phone, RDF, auto steering & many desirable extras. 
A husky offshore model showing good owner maintenance. 

Rhodes “27” Aux. Racing-Cruising Sloop. 39’-2”x27’x9’-8"x5’-11". Bt. by 
Lund in 1940. Excellent construction. Gray 25. Sleeps 4. Stainless rigging 
& extensive sail inventory. One of the finest ‘‘27s’’ built, beautifully main- 
tained & completely outfitted. 

Dbi. Ended Gaff Ketch. 38’-10’x35’x11’-11”%x5’-9”. Designed by Nielsen 
& Peterson, built by Hodgdon in 1947. Palmer 30 heavy-duty. Sleeps 5. 
A heavily-built yacht of unusual model, a colorful adaptation of the former 
Danish revenue cutters but with modern equipment. Excellent type for ex- 
tended deep-water cruising. 

Lawley Weekender Class Aux. Sloop. 35’-1"x27’x9’-5’x5’-6”. Sparkman Ste- 
phens design. Bt. 1938. 1948 Gray 16. Sleeps 4 in 2 s.rs with encl. head. 
tn good repair and fairly priced. 
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DECEMBER, 1950 


M.ROSENBLATT & SON 


GRireCrS 


NAVAL 
BROADWAY 








SEE US AT BOAT SHOW 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO 

AT THE EXHIBIT OF THE NEW 
DREADNAUGHT CRUISER 





























YACHT BROKERS * YACHT INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. TEL. BEEKMAN 3-7430 








CONSOLIDATED, 1949. 
Perfect dbl. planked yacht. 
Twin Packards. Sleeps 6, S-S 
Phone, or RDF, shower, gen- 
erator, & cold water, etc. 
REASONABLE. 


ALSO i938 SISTERSHIP in 
beautiful condition $12,000. 


1500 FINE YACHTS 
AVAILABLE FURTHER 

QUALITY LISTINGS 
ALWAYS WELCOME. 























SAIL 


POWER (Continued) 
40’ CONSOLIDATED SPORT FISHER- 





a te Me 3 Br zeit . 
rebuilt 50. leeps 5, eadroom, 
enclosed toilet. Fine condition & value. 62’ DEFOE DIESEL YACHT. 
TRY $3,500. Twin 1950 GM Diesels. Sleeps 
Py Sy ae as 6 to 10+- crew. Teak decks 
- epg alg gr Bg pal & joiner work. All extras; 75 
iary sloop wit ray engine. eeps 
4 in 2 separate staterooms, Ratsey sails: WV. S/S, Frigidaire, Diesel 
ee Good condition. TRY $8,000 gen. etc. ASKING $15,000. 











38’ AUX. KETCH, 1943, Husky, very 





Fay ae e MAN. fire 1950 Kermaths. Sleeps 6. 
| Fully d; all _ SUPERB 
YACHT. *OFER $12,000 


40’ CHRIS-CRAFT, EXPRESS, 1948. 
Twin 160 4 engines, 1950. Beautifully 
maintained & equipped. BETTER THAN 
NEW. PRICED RIGHT. 





40° BALTZER SPORT FISHERMAN, 
1948. Flybridge. Twin Chryslers. Sleeps 





aad Da ss ee. Gray engine, 1946. 


6. S to S, outriggers & fine equipment. 





cellent ee $10,500. fF 
OFFER *SuGOESTE ‘ 


41’ AUX. SCHOONER, 1940. Gray 4-40 
reduction gear engine. Sleeps 4 com- 
fortably. Sound throughout. Heavily con- 
structed. Seaworthy deep water sailer. 
TRY $6,600. OFFER. 


42’ OFF SOUNDINGS AUX. YAWL, 
1939. In finest condition. Gray engine; 








Asking $13,000. OFFER INVITED. 


104’ T.S. DIESEL YACHT. ge, 
Lawley built to highest stand- Wu tein dae tt ae ten 


ards bl. & 2 sgl. state- toilets, shower, teak decks, etc, Excel- 
rooms. Twin new GM _—— lent. TRY $21,500. 


Superb hull, machinery & fur- 

nishings, A_ MAGNIFICENT x gig ea CNR 

YACHT OFFERED REA- 48’ DIESEL FLYBRIDGE CHRIS- 

SONABLY. CRAFT. Twin GM Diesels, 1947. Sleeps 
8. Heavily built. Teak decks, refrig. 
Excellent yacht. REAL VALUE. 





many extras. Sleeps 4 comfortably. 
QUITE REASONABLE. 










POWER 84’ DIESEL SCHOONER. 115 

HP Superior engine. Teak 

30’ ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER, 1948. decks, S/S, R. D. F., re- 

Twin 115 HP Chryslers. 29 age —— frigeration, CO2, Diesel gen., 

4 comfortably. Large cockpit. con- pressure water, elec. winches, 

dition. Extras. Fully found. $74 400. OF- ete. Sleeps 7+ crew. Splen- 

FER SUGGESTED. did condition. A SEAGOING 
SHIP. TRY $35,000. 









32’ BALTZER SPORT FISHERMAN. 
1937. Flybridge. Twin 1947 Chrysler 
Aces. Sleeps 4, Outriggers, chairs, pul- 
pit, etc. TRY $4,000. 








53’ ELCO FLYBRIDGE YACHT, 1938. 
Sale or FLORIDA charter. Finest con- 
dition, equipment & appointments. Gas 
& Diesel sisterships. PRICED LOW. 





66° TWIN SCREW YACHT, 1930. 4 
dbl. staterooms. Teak decks, electric 
toilets, bath & showers. Comfortable. 
Good. FINE BUY. $13,000. 





87’ STEEL DIESEL YACHT, 1947. 
Finest modern boat of this type. Twin 


INSURANCE & SURVEYS EXPERTLY HANDLED TRY stankes Cmmpletely equipped. 














SEASONAL BEST BUYS 


1948—24’ Olsen Seaskiff Chrysler Crown, toilet, $3500. 
1947—24’ Wee Express—Chrysler Ace—sleeps two, toilet, galley space, 


1949—26’ Chris-Craft semi-encl. 145 H.P. Chris motor installed 1950—very 
fast, $4200. 


1947—34’ Richardson Sedan, twin Crowns, sleeps 4, toilet & galley, complete 
Sacrifice, $5500. 


1948—_34’ Chris-Craft Express, twin Chris 145 H.P. motors, loaded with 
extra equipment, $12,000. 
1949—34’ Costes Sedan, Chrysler Crown, Very complete, used less than 
100 Hrs, $9,000. 


1948—36’ Chris-Craft Sedan—Twin Crowns, Very well equipped, dinghy, 
S to S phone, ete., $10,000. 


1947—40’ Elco Express, in Chrysler Royals, Well maintained & equipped. 
Sacrifice, $15,000 


1947—40’ Matthews Soden, Plan B. Twin Royals, Lux System, Shower, hot 
i Life Raft. Used fresh water only, perfect condition. 


Many others power or Sail of all sizes and type. Try us out. 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 
Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance — Surveys 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phones N.R. 4300. Larchmont 2-1977 
MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


44’ Elco, built 1940. Interior com- 
pletely redesigned. Powered by two 
Chrysler-Royals. Outside woodwork 
being refinished, outside hardware 
rechromed. Boat in excellent condi- 
tion, priced very low for quick sale. 





45’ Post designed and built cruiser. Actually a small houseboat, yery roomy. 
Sleeps 7, real comfortable, heavily constructed cruiser. Ideal boat to live on 
in Florida. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


27’ “MYSTIC” Islander Auxiliary cutter. Used as demonstrator but never 
actually sailed. Like new. This is the last boat of this model we plan to build 
except on order. Suggest use the phone on this one. 

75’ Consolidated, two Gray diesels recently installed. Boat has recently been 
reconditioned and refinished. Present plans call for building sun deck over 
engine compartment, and converting Captain’s stateroom into dinette. Boat is 
not only very comfortable and an excellent sea boat but it is fast. Ideal for 
cruising around Florida and the Bahamas. F 
28’ “SEAGOIN’”’ sport fishing boat. Permanent top. 115 H.P. Chris-Craft. 
Priced low. 

36’ Post-built Block Island commercial type fish boat. Motor reconditioned. 
Priced low. 

46’ Deckhouse cruiser. Rebuilt Navy hull. Very roomy, comfortable boat in the 
low price range. Chrysler-Royal motor, 32 volt generator, electric deck windlass, 
Price recently reduced to the very low figure of $3800. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC Tel: 659 CONN. 























MIAMI 3-5431 


YACHT 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 


VUNMLEIY 


INSURANCE 


62 Wileam Lea 


WHITEHALL 3-7797 
JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 
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BAHAMIAN 





HENRY BAAY, INC. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


Phone 1005-W 


CHARTERS 
“All-Inclusive” for 
limited size parties. 


$12997 = $2500 


ONE WEEK TWO WEEKS 
Write for Illustrated Circular to 
the OLDEST YACHT CHARTER 
COMPANY on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 

FOR SALE: Shoal Draft Alden 
Schooner, 45'x34'x12'6"'x4’3”. 
Top Condition, Stateroom, Stain- 


less Galley GRAY Engine, red 

gear 1947, light sails, racing 

record. Offer Invited. 
OTHERS 


Ask for latest list of 
“Yachts for Sale” 


JUST 


CRUISING 


Introduction by 
HERBERT L. STONE 
Edited by 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


STORIES (Part 1) AND ARTICLES (Part Il) FOR EVERY 
SAIL OR POWER BOAT CRUISING MAN 


“In this collection of stories and articles culled from the files 
of 40 years of YACHTING magazine there is an incredible 


wealth of cruising lore . 


. . Part Il is a compendium of informa- 


tion... Part Il is a reference library in itself. 


“JUST CRUISING is a book to be read and re-read afloat and 
ashore, always with pleasure and profit.“—Alex W. Moffat. 
$6.50 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 


YACHTING 
New York 17, New York 

















B. DAVIS CROWNINSHIELD 


Seven South Lake Trail 


Telephone: Palm Beach 2-1081 
YACHT BROKER 


Handling all types of craft 
Specialist in Sport Fishermen 
Let me help you sell your boat—or help you find the 


one you are looking for. 


CHARTER ARRANGEMENTS MADE 


Palm Beach, Florida 


SAIL — SAFE — SIMPLE 


Shortcuts; no theory! Coastwise or 
blue water navigation or seamanship. 
Individual lessons your or my home, 
or on your boat, continued. for origi- 
nal, reasonable fee till you master 
subject. New York and vicinity. 
Cape Horn ote navigator, sea and 
yacht captain. DIRK BURG, 24-14 

i, St., Jackson — N. Y. 
Tel s Wkedmanet 6-012 








For Sale 
FLORIDA BOAT YARD 


In operation since 1931, with ex- 
cellent state-wide reputation for 
building. Complete storage and re- 
pair facilities; 3 marine railways. 
Splendid location. This yard grossed 
$33,000 last year and is being sold 
account ill health of owner. 
WALTER S. HARDIN REALTY 
CO., BRADENTON, FLORIDA. 








SHIPYARD FOR SALE 


Located on the Potomac River at 
Wynne, Md., on Smith’s Creek. 
Canyenient to inland waterway. Two 
elec. diesel railways. covered slips, 
workshop, attractive 7-room owner’s 
residence with central heat. Here 
is your opportunity. J. SPENCE 
HOWARD, JR., Realtor, St. Mary’s 
City, Md. 




















A.M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 


Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all types and sizes, 
for professional and amateur builders. Wood and steel. 


STate 2.8932 


228 N. LaSalle St. 


Boat Broker 


Cable: AMDEER CHICAGO1,ILL. Marine Insurance 


YACHT YARDS 
FOR SALE 
East—West Coast; Great Lakes 
Listings Solicited 


Apply Box 1201, c/o YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York 

















161 Thatford Ave., 


Firestone FOAMEX* 


Mattresses & Cushions 


with removable Naugahyde*, 
glas* or Sail-cloth covers 
Canvas—Yacht Rope. 


EAST NEW YORK CANVAS 
Products Co. 


Bklyn 12, N.Y. 


Fiber- 
— Deck 
*trade mark 


FOR SALE: 


Pair matched R & L 250 
HP each Hall Scott “‘Invader” 
Motors. Price $1200.00. Sep- 
arate $600.00 each. Apply 
R. W. Webb, c/o Tazewell 
Garage Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


1S THAT BOOK you want about 
boating, fishing, mountain climbing 
—or any other book—out of print or 
hard to find? Give us the title, 
name of the author or any other 
information you can remember, and 
we can get it for you. 


LIGHTHOUSE BOOKSTORE 
36 Purchase St., Rye, New York 
Rye 7-0966 








FOR SALE 


18’ Gar Wood Runabout, powered 











FOR SALE 


300’ Ocean Front and 55’ Quan- 
tuck Bay property at Westhamp- 
ton Beach, Long Island. Price 
$50 per front foot. Inquire Box 
1205, c/o YACHTING, 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





YACHTING 





















Classified Advertising 
RATES 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Advertising not acknowledged. 
received after the 3rd of any month 
they may be printed in the second 
following issue. 


“SWAP CHEST” 

















See “Swap Chest” column for rates. 
GENERAL CLASSIFIED 


by Chrysler Crown 115 hp. motor. 
Can do better than 30 mph. Mahog- 
any construction, finished bright. 






































Can be inspected at William Edgar Advertising of used boats, engines, 
HULL PRIVACY, quiet and convenience. oe rg x. Test a equipment for resale, wanted, etc. 
— oe i season on your YACHTING, 205 East 42 St., N.Y. No new products nor services. 
, ° 5 ‘ yacht in ami? Are you tired of * s 
>. BBS § oe the peeking public and the suatiee nla Size Text Text ond 
and workmanship. Planked, decked on the next dock? Must sell lovely Space Only Picture 
and under water fittings. Adapt- 100 x 300 ft. lot. Electricity, water, 1” =i -e0l, $ 14.00 
able to, commercial om, Drivate use, storage shed. Taxes less than your 144” x1 col. 21.00 
m pyar season rent. Reply Box 1200, ¢/o 2 .x1- ool. 28.00 36.00 
Cie teaed ey an uned Au., Yachting, 205 East 42 St., New MAURY & SPENCE Inc. | 21” x1 col. 35:00» 48.00 
dies York 17, N. Y. Ss” <2: eol. 42.00 50.00 
h d a? tent 56.00 64.00 
acht ar 1%” x 2 col. 42.00 50.00 
: x2 col. 56.00 64.00 
E. Norwalk, Conn. Tel. 8-6310 & page 70.00 80.00 
ATTENTION EXP : % page 115.00 125.00 
RESS CRUISER OWNERS STORAGE SERVICE & REPAIRS Ye page 195.00 210.00 
Full page 335.00 355.00 





2 only Wright Tornado Aircraft Engine converted to 
Capital T 12 marine engine completely overhauled 600 
H.P. @ 2000 R.P.M. 12 cylinder—vee type: Dual igni- 
tion, starters, pumps, carburetors. Reverse gear ratio 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


No new product advertisements. No 
agency commission. Display rates 
for new products and services on 






al YOu ONES ox 









1 to 1 weight 2400 lbs. Price—$1500.00 each. application. 
2 only Kohler 2 KW generators (marine type) with ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
complete equipment $500.00 each. YACHTING 














Apply to R. T. Merchant, P.O. Box 369, Halifax, N. S. 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


MW. FOGG CO 
since 1845 SOuth 8-6314 
























DECEMBER, 1950 












FOR SALE 






Gold Cup Race Boat, ASTRAEA Ii. 
Sister ship of MISS CANADA, IV. 


Powered Packard 1750 hp. Complete 
with spare engine, trailer, tools, and 
propellers. One of America’s fastest 
and most promising unlimited race 
boats. Designed and built by Douglas 
Van Patten, M.E., who considers 
ASTRAEA II the most efficient boat he 
has produced, and stands ready to co- 
operate fully with her purchaser. For 
full details write 


D. CAMERON PECK 


140 West Ontario St. Chicago 10, Illinois 
SUPERIOR 7-6800 




















YACHTING’S 
1951 Catalog of Nautical Books 


has been mailed to subscribers in the U. S. A. 
If you are a subscriber stationed or living out- 
side the U. S. A. we will be happy to send you 
a catalog, on request. 


PLEASE SAVE YOUR BOOK CATALOGS. 
We believe you will find them useful the year 
around. 


YACHTING e THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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Book Department, YacHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me the following titles: 
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@ $ 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 

Rates and Terms: ‘‘Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 

Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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40’ Auxiliary yawl, built West Mys- 
tic, Conn. shipyard 33 years ago. 
Still good but needs a lot of work, 
painting. Engine old but~ usable. 
Some equipment but needs cushions 
and galley equipment. Sleeps four. 
Hauled out Philadelphia, Pa. yard 
since owner moved to Wisconsin two 
years ago. Priced low. Shown by 
appointment. Franklin Wedge, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. 





For Charter. Well known sixty foot, 
twin engine schooner ‘‘Rebel”, Fully 
equipped. Bahama or. Caribbean 
cruise. Four in owner’s party. Com- 
fortable head and shower. Two crew 
with head. Virgin Boat Brokerage, 
525 N. E. 15th St., Miami, Florida. 





Captain, single, sober, like to operate 
your small yacht, willing to be handy 
man or drive. Wilmot Marchant, 
Hyannisport, Mass. 





For Charter—well known auxiliary 
schooner “Folly”, 46’x13’x5’. Com- 
fortable, able and smart, fully 
equipped. Clean and seaworthy. $350 
per week with skipper (Master Mari- 
ner, competent and congenial). Extra 
hand if desired. Comfortable accom- 
modations for party of four. Have 
cruised extensively Nova Scotia to 
West Indies and prefer easy sailing. 
E. S. Baker, P.O. Box 8012, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. Phone 3-2460 
or your own broker. 


Twin Packard 8’s model IM 356 
straight drive, opposite rotation, 12V, 
used less than fifty hours, then over- 
hauled by factory representative. 
Priced at $1800 for quick sale. W. 
- Dyer, Warren, Rhode Island. 








National One Design Knockabout, 
registered No. 541. Hull excellent, 
bronze centerboard, fittings, good 
sails. Must sacrifice 375. S. Walsh, 
34 Randall St., Annapolis, Maryland. 





3.3. hp. Evinrude long shaft, % hp. 
Elco outboard; two-burner gas stove, 
trade for binoculars, ships’ clock or 
cash. Carl Bunker, 800 Kimball Ave., 
Westfield, N. J. 





Wanted: N.Y.Y.C. 30” in any con- 
dition providing no major changes 
have been made in original hull or 
rig. Henry Horrocks, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 





Hagerty “110” sloop, 1949, No. 510. 
Special finish and fittings. Condition 
new. Purchased larger boat. Best 
offer. T. Dunham, 25 Barnum Rd., 
Larchmont, N. Y. Phone evenings, 
Larchmont 2-1686. 





Class E Sloop for sale. Racing trim. 
Complete inventory Ratsey sails. Tro- 
phy winner. Priced for quick sale. 

r. Augustus Baker, Dover, New 
Jersey. 





Wanted: Single handed livable aux- 
iliary .yawl, ketch; minimum two 
berths, under $2000. Must stand in- 
spection. E. B. Morse, 114 West 
10th St., Charlotte, North Carolina. 





Star 2592, excellent condition, two 
suits of sails, extra nylon jib, fitted 
winter cover. Budd Lowe, 3613 Ave. 
D, Brooklyn 3, N ; 





At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a perfect yachting vacation to 
those who have neither a fortune 
nor a yacht. Housekeeping cottages 
for four, each $30 a week including 
free sailing in Oxford sailers. Deep 
sea cruising and fishing in Alden 
yawl Fair Wind. Beautiful southern 
setting with excellent all year climate, 
swimming and trout fishing. Address, 
Lt. Col. J. L. Hitchings, U.S.A. Ret., 
Oak Harbor, Southport, Florida. 





Lightning #3400 built by Skaneateles 
1948, two suits of sails, and spin- 
naker, excellent record; condition. 
$1,100. Robert Waterbury, 301 
Richards Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





10’ Dyer “D” Dinghy, lapstrake, 
complete, used one season, just var- 
nished. Condition excellent. Reason- 
able. Delivery extra. Theodore Gui- 
nard, 1224 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, 
New Jersey. Phone PL 5-1590. 





Virgin Islands Cruise—enjoy pleas- 
ures of your own yacht amid the 
scenic islands of the Caribbean. Ideal 
cruising ground off the beaten track, 


yet only eight hours by air from New ~ 


York. Plan your cruise now aboard 
William Hand schooner ‘Southern 
Cross” (ex-“Half-Tide”’). Fifty-six 
feet of solid comfort, sleeps six plus 
crew. Inquire Richard C. Braisted, 
c/o Schooner “Southern Cross”, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 





Wanted, mainsail, gaff, 22’ hoist, 21’ 
foot. BAyside 9-4200, 40-17 205th 
St., Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Lightning sails. Suit of Larsen $100. 
Ratsey main $75. Both sails one sea- 
son old. J. W. Healy, 98 Outlook 
Ave., W. Hartford, Conn. 





Bahama Schooner Cruises. Sail on 
modern American schooner yachts 
and visit ‘tropical Bahama Islands 
and Nassau. $125 per week. $175 
for ten days, per person, all expense. 
Running December Ist to May Ist. 
Private charters arranged on 40’ to 
70’ schooner yachts. Brokers pro- 
tected. Bahama Schooner Cruises, 
Room 904, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Miami, Fila. 





22’ Keel cabin Gypsy class sloop. 
Built 1948. Norge nylon sails. Out- 
board auxiliary. $2250. Stored Bay 
City, Michigan. Write M. T. Ester- 
dahl, Whitehall, Michigan. 





Wanted BB-Swan. Give age, con- 
dition, lowest price. Write L. Sadow, 
95 North Broadway, White Plains, 
New York. 








FOR SALE 


Sloop TAR BABY. 41 ft. overall. 
31 ft. water.line. Draft 6 ft. Cruis- 
ing Club rating—33.5. All new sails, 
new motor, and new equipment. 
Boat in Al shape for extended cruis- 
ing or racing. May be inspected 
Stamford, Conn. Apply Box 1202, ¢/o 
Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Slightly used 

14 #t. SAILER. 
The only boat that fulfills 
every requirement. Light, fast, 
able, attractive, high quality, 
economical. Designed and built 
by us. New boat price $295. 
Will sell this fall for $245. 
fob Oxford. A fast growing 
class for young, middle aged, 
and old. 
ROBERT G. HENRY, JR. & CO. 

Oxford, Maryland 




















































The “40” Double Cabin Flying Bridge — is our 
newest model — sleeps 6 —a luxurious cruiser. 


GOING SOUTH 
THIS WINTER? 


HE smart thing to do is to buy a 
T new Matthews and ship her south 
during the winter season. Your own 
Matthews afloat permits gracious 
entertaining of guests—freedom to 
cruise southern waters—a wise invest- 


ment in health. 


Choose the “32” or “40” that fills 
your requirements and let us ship her 
south during the winter season. Our 
Miami branch office will handle the 


unloading details. 


Write today for the new 1951 
descriptive circular and price list on 
the model that interests you. 


“Wherever you crwtewe. 





The ‘'40”’ DeLuxe Sedan is perfect for southern 
cruising and fishing. Sleeps 6. 





The “32” Playboat is available with open cockpit 
or with deckhouse as shown. Sleeps 4 or 6. 


YACHTING 











THE MATTHEWS CoO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 
In Florida — Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 
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A PLEA FOR THE COAST GUARD ACADEMY FLEET 


ie THE PAST dozen years the fleet of sailing yachts of 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis has grown to 
sizeable proportions and it is gratifying to note the extent 
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By SPUN YARN 


HEN THE S.S. Ramore Head arrived in New 
W York from Ireland not long ago the maritime news 

columns called attention to the stack marking 
which is used by the Head Line, owners of the vessel. This 
insigne is a white shield embellished with a red hand and 
three drops of blood—an emblem as gruesome as the legend 
from which it derives. For it appears from the legend that 
there was a time in Ireland when every man was a king 
if he could prove it and that the crown was awarded to the 
ablest claimant. Among the contestants on a certain prehis- 
toric occasion two proved themselves equal in every test of 
skill from fighting to frolicking and there was no choosing 
betwixt the two of them. So the referees set each of them 
adrift in a small sail boat at sea and told them that the first 
to reach Ireland’s blessed shore would be acclaimed king 
of them all. The two lads raced neck and neck, neither 
luffing the other, and sure there was still no choosing be- 
twixt the two of them until the one that was most anxious to 
be king cut off one of his own hands and threw it ahead 
of him on to the beach, thus winning the crown. And I 
might add that a red throat with three drops of blood 
happens by a curious coincidence to be the emblem of the 
Lee Rail Vikings and that now that I think of it our legend 
of its origin is the same as the above except for one trifling 
detail. The earliest Viking won his yacht race by cutting 
the other man’s throat, and, with refinements, we’ve been 
doing that ever since. 


During the recent season the Vikings have concentrated 
on barging at the start of races and have been pleased to 
note that the new anti-barging rule has promoted more barg- 
ing than ever occurred under the old rules. In one race 
there were 14 starters and 11 protests, most of them result- 
ing from barging at the start, and eight disqualifications. 
There are some who say that it is not poor sportsmanship 
but the rule itself which is responsible for all these bargings 
and in this connection I would call your attention to a con- 
dition of a race which was run shortly before the close of 
the season. It read, “New rules will apply at the start and 
continue in effect for five minutes thereafter for each class. 
When rounding marks of the course, follow instructions 
contained in the old racing rules. Otherwise, the rules of 
the road will govern.” Except, of course, that the larger of 
two sail boats is always on the starboard tack and that 
steamers and fast motor boats invariably have right of way 
over all. 





When the single-hander Ed Allcard made his official de- 
parture from City Island in mid-August my favorite New 
York dope sheet—the “Herald Tribune”—reported that after 
his arrival home in England he would make plans for a 
trip around the world, “this time in a ketch which is smaller 
than a yawl but easier to handle alone.” This statement is 
difficult to comprehend at first glance; but if you will sub- 
stitute a couple of other familiar nouns for ketch and yawl 
the meaning will be clarified. For example, “A blonde is 
smaller than a brunette but easier to handle alone, or vice 
versa.” Anyway, Ed’s yawl Temptress did not arrive in 
England early in October as his many friends expected and 
their anxiety was only partly relieved when it was learned 
that he had taken her in to Horta late in the month, himself 
in good condition but the boat suffering from hurricane 
damage. So it would appear that it took Allcard’s Temptress 
longer to reach the Azores than it did Major Ben Carlin’s 
seagoing jeep Half Safe and if the Major is still in Horta it’s 
a safe bet that each is feeling sorry for the other. And 
probably arguing about whether or no a yawl is easier to 
handle than a jeep. 


In the meantime the 33-year-old cutter Ituna arrived 
in New York with four young Irishmen aboard, of whom 
three were bound for the Middle West to study architecture 
under the famous architect Frank Lloyd Wright. Which 
gives me an opportunity I might not otherwise have of 
saying that in a recent architectural competition in which 
names were withheld every design but one strongly re- 
sembled the work of that great innovator. The exception— 
and the winner of the contest-was Wright himself. So the 
three young Irish sailors have hied themselves to Wisconsin 
and the fourth (who came over only for the sail) has ac- 
companied the Ituna by steamer back to Ireland. She has 
been bought by the directors of the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes who will raffle her off, and who knows but that in 
due time she'll be headed this way with another parcel of 
students. 


Latest arrival in New York waters (that I’ve heard about, 
at least) is the cutter Content, sailed by W.1.B. Crealock 
and four companions, one of whom was a dog mellifluously 
named Rum Swizzle. Last time I saw Content she was sailing 
blithely along in a Force 6 breeze of wind in Mounts Bay 
in the 1927 Fastnet Race. She gave the crew of the much 

(Continued on page 91) 
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UNBELIEVABLE 


PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY 


MOLDED OF IMPREGNATED FIBERGLAS IN ONE SEAMLESS, LEAK-PROOF PIECE 


Yes, unbelievable performance and lifetime economy are actual, 
molded-in, sea-proved features that make the “BB-24’ Cabin Cruiser” 
the most remarkable deep sea craft ever offered to expense-weary, 
shore-hugging boat lovers. Permanently colored, the entire one-piece, 
seamless construction will never require exterior painting, scraping, 
caulking, puttying, refastening or other constant upkeep expenses that 
have kept the pleasure of yachting beyond the reach of countless families. 


Exclusively new in design, and precision-molded with tremendous 
strength, this unique 24 footer performs with unbelievable ability. Non- 
pounding even at high speed in rough going, she slices her way through 
rough seas that keep many larger boats inshore. Extra wide beam adds 
stability; overhanging bumper rail provides added strength and dryness. 








BB-24’ 


CABIN CRUISER 




















*"BB-24" Cabin Cruiser'' with Fiberglas 
molded shelter, with 6'3'' headroom, over 
forward half of cockpit. Shelter $225 extra. 


Below decks there’s unbelievable roominess and headroom (5’10”) in the light, airy, snug cabin. 
Two full size berths, with room for swinging berths, equipped galley, separate toilet room well ventilated, 
locker space .. . everything is provided in this 24’ marvel of work-saving simplicity for comfortable care- 


free cruising. 


If the costly expense of maintaining a cabin cruiser has pre- 


vented you from ownership—here’s your boat; your safe, rugged, 
work-free home on the wafer. Early orders are advised for the 
southern season. Send for illustrated folder. See the “BB” fleet at 


the New York Boat Show. 


Specifications: L.O.A. 23’9”. Beam 8’6”. Draft 24”. Cabin 
ees. : headroom 5’ 10”. All models have self-bailing cockpit. Price: $5990 
“BB-24° Sport Fisherman'* ak fying casa. at New Bedford, Mass. Subject to change without notice. 


6'4"" headroom. Separate toilet room forward. 


BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. " "vx,33""° 











Robert S. Miller's ‘‘Westward’”’ Boiling Along Off Catalina Island 


Kent Hitchcock photo 
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WITH ‘‘HOLIDAY”’ 


IN LAKE SUPERIOR 


A Cruise in the Largest and Least Frequented of the Great Lakes Aboard a 32-foot Sloop, 
Including the Surprise that Awaited Her in Nipigon 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


CRUISE in Lake Superior is something which, like 
the weather, yachtsmen talk about but don’t 
generally do anything about. At the time of 
the races from Port Huron and Chicago they 
assemble from Lakes Huron and Michigan in 
great numbers at the island of Mackinac and 
with a shudder for Lake Superior they turn 

their backs on it and cruise among the fascinating islands 
of the North Channel. Some of them, who are weather- 
minded, make note of the daily radio forecasts of the 
superior lake, and, hearing of fog, rain and high winds, con- 
gratulate themselves on having yet again resisted the tempta- 
tion to cruise in the world’s largest body of fresh water. 

Not so Harry E. Bremer, of Milwankee, owner of the sloop 
Holiday—32 feet waterline and 42 feet overall. Having 
finished first and placed second in his class in the Chicago- 
Mackinac Race, he closed his mind to the familiar charms 
of the North Channel and Georgian Bay and shoved for 
Sault Ste. Marie, which, as everybody knows, is the spot 
where the St. Marys River takes a sault, or leap, of 22 feet in 
one mile. One of his race crew—George H. Likert, of Mil- 
waukee—remaining with him, Harry was joined the next 
afternoon by N. L. Telander, of the same city, and by yours 
very truly and the boat was put through the Canadian lock 
and into the waters of Lake Superior. 

That night Holiday lay in the glare and resounding noises 
of a steel mill and the next morning threaded her way under 
power through thick fog among great numbers of anchored 
ore carriers. By 1300 of July 28th she had brought Whitefish 
Point, Mich., abaft her port beam, and was motoring north 
on a solitary course in Canadian waters, 30 miles from the 
Sault. Goulais Bay, Ont., to which yachtsmen who want to 
have a look at Superior usually venture, was wrapped in fog 
15 miles abaft the starboard beam and Batchawana Bay was 
about equidistant on the starboard bow. Gargantua Har- 
bor, the next place of refuge along this rocky Ontario shore, 
lay 55 miles ahead. Harry laid his courses well and at 2000 
a bold cliff on the starboard hand and an island on the 
port hand thrust themselves through thinning fog, and 
Holiday passed between and into a secluded anchorage. 

On invitation we moored alongside the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police boat Chilcoot, Corporal Jerry Leger in 
command, and got acquainted with our surroundings. 
Gargantua is occupied during the summer months by a few 
fishermen and is inaccessible except by water. The nearest 
railroad is 22 miles and no branch line, road or even trail 
connects with it. There are a few frame houses and there is 
a Government wharf, to which we and three or four other 
boats lay, but there are no facilities of any kind. In winter 
‘he harbor is frozen and untenanted. Not knowing what to 
xpect in the way of habitations or of untouched scenery in 


a Superior cruise, 1 was nevertheless aes | hegre in what 
I saw as I looked around. Though wisps of mist, hanging in 
the hollows between the evergreen-covered hills, attracted 
the admiration of Holiday’s owner, desolate was my word 
for Gargantua. 

Next morning the “Mounty” corporal, ready to mount his 
900 mechanical horses and take up his patrol of the Cana- 
dian shore, was up before us. The sight of him, dressed as 
though for the Avenue, leather gloves tucked under one arm 
and his neat khaki-clad person upholding the prestige of the 
corps, gave me a more cheerful feeling about Gargantua and 
I could share my shipmates’ pleasant anticipation of the 
day’s doings. 

There was, however, the fog, and, after rounding Gar- 
gantua Island and another island named Devil’s Warehouse, 
we had only occasional glimpses of the shore until our com- 
pass courses brought us to Entrance Island, lying in the 
Mouth of Bralé Harbor. Brdlé is doubtless named for 
Etienne Brilé, the first white man to sight the waters of 


Harry Bremer’s ‘Holiday’; 32 feet waterline, 42 feet overall 
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“Holiday” lying alongside the wharf of the pulp mill at Mara- 
thon, Ont., the water covered with sulphate foam 


Lake Superior, in the year 1622 or thereabouts; but our 
interest—or, at least, Harry Bremer’s— in this unoccupied and 
land-locked cove was piscatorial rather than historical. He 
had been told that it is one of the finest places for fishing on 
the east shore of the lake, and we had hardly felt our way 
in, made fast to a tree and a makeshift wharf, and momen- 
tarily sampled the mosquitoes ashore before Harry had his 
dinghy in the water and was trolling industriously for lake 
trout. Nor was his diligence unrewarded. A few minutes 
later the 46-foot Chris-Craft Nandijac, of Two Rivers, Wis., 
followed us into the east branch of Brilé, tied up alongside 
and from her deep freeze gave us two of the finest trout 
that we had in Lake Superior. The other two we bought for 
$2 from a commercial fisherman a week later. 

As our friends aboard the Nandijac were about to have 
their lunch and as we planned on eating under way, we soon 
left them and headed on a course of west by north across 
the mouth of Michipicoten Bay to converge with the north 
coast. And here, motoring over a smooth sea at 8 statute 
miles and completely shrouded in fog, is as good a time 
as any to interpolate a brief description of Lake Superior. 

It is the largest body of 
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of high winds which might set you on a rock-bound shore. 

Speaking of motors, it would be footless to attempt to 
cruise in Superior without one, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that in ten days, during which we covered 800 miles, 
we were able to sail for no more than six hours. But if you 
intend to cruise in those distant and almost entirely un- 
populated regions in a motor boat which has no sail it is 
well to have two motors—so that if one breaks down or if 
its propeller is mangled on a rock there will, one hopes, be 
the other motor to take you two or three hundred miles to 
the nearest marine railway. 

Superior, it is said, never freezes, but this statement I 
have to take on my faith in the Canadian Coast Pilot, be- 
cause on inserting a thermometer in a bucket of water fresh 
drawn from the lake we watched the mercury sink to 38°— 
only 6° above freezing and colder than a highball in the lush 
heart of summer. The lake is said to teem with fish of all 
kinds, but after fruitlessly trolling for hour after hour Harry 
came to the conclusion that there is a layer of ice just far 
enough beneath the surface to be unbroken by the keels of 
passing ore carriers and that the fish spend their lives be- 
neath this layer, only coming up when he is elsewhere. 

And now, since we have left fact and are bordering on 
fancy, we should be in a proper frame of mind to return to 
Holiday plowing along through dense fog, her four stalwart 
mariners secure in our faith that when the time came we 
would recognize the unrecognizable and attain the unattain- 
able—namely, that at day’s end we would find a snug 
harbor and hole in for the night. 

From a railroad port called Michipicoten, about 80 miles 
north of Whitefish Point, the coast runs west for 50 miles 
before swinging northwest another 60 miles to Marathon, 
at one of the heads of navigation. In the first stretch of 
coast there are three widely separated harbors, and of these 
we hit upon the westernmost, known as Ganley Harbor, for 
our night’s stop. 

So, having run our distance of 32 miles as calculated from 
a steady 1500 r.p.ms from Holiday’s 75 hp. Chrysler motor 
and having received confirmation of this distance by direc- 
tion finder bearings, we cut down to half speed and changed 
course 90° to the right to head directly for the coast. We 
made it, a minor headland running in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and bearing a strong resemblance to the charted 
delineation of the shore to eastward of Ganley. 

“Hooray,” shouted everybody, forgetting that people don’t 
shout in unison, “if we can find out where we are as readily as 
this we might as well go on to Otter Cove, 25 miles beyond.” 

So Telly, who was “helming” (God forgive me) and pay- 
ing strictly no attention to piloting, resumed his base course, 


as directed, still at half speed. Said George Likert, who, 





fresh water in the world, the 
northernmost and_ western- 
most of the five Great Lakes 
which empty into the St. 
Lawrence and so into the sea. 
It is 383 miles long east and 
west and 160 miles wide and 
has an area of about 31,000 
square miles. Its surface is 
charted as 602.1 feet above 
sea level and its greatest 
depth is 1180 feet, but a local 
authority at Nipigon, the most 
northerly port, told us that 
this year the lake was about 
a foot deeper than usual. In 
summer there is a lot of fog— 
but in compensation, if you ) 
are relying on your motor, as 
we were, there is little danger 
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with Harry and me, was piloting, “If that’s the point at 
Ganley there ought to be a rock dead ahead.” 

Said Telly, who had been concentrating on getting the 
boat around to her new course, leaving it to the rest of us 
to peer ahead through the fog, “By God, there is!” So he 
swung left 270° before collapsing and the decision was 
made not to press on to Otter Cove. 

The fog lifted a little as we came closer to the land, giving 
the motor just enough “revs” to maintain steerageway, and 
after one false move up a blind waterway, we passed be- 
tween and around rocks as directed by the Coast Pilot and 
by the Great Lakes Cruising Club’s Guide and anchored in 
14 feet at the head of Ganley Harbor. But the miraculous 
part of this joint coup-de-maitre (not including Telly’s 
avoidance of Telander Rock) was that we were inside with 
the anchor down before we were absolutely certain that’ we 
were where we hoped to be. Until that moment we had 
almost believed that we were somewhere else and been 
calling the place Bremerhaven, in honor of Bremer. Ashore 
we saw a crude marine railway and an uncompleted log 
cabin. No living beings except mosquitoes. 

That was the last of the fog. The next day in a sparklingly 
clear easterly of as much as 3 knots’ strength, we continued 
along the coast, watching a beautiful island known as 
Michipicoten drop away on our port quarter and finding 
plenty to admire in the green, unbroken forests which rise 
to a height of 1500 feet on the mainland. Rounding La 
Canadienne Point, we sighted Otter Island Light ahead and 














Top) Royal Canadian Mounted Police boat ‘’Chilcoot,’’ center 
vith other craft at the Government Dock, Gargantua, Ont. (Cen- 


er) Five minutes after ‘‘Holiday’s”’ arrival at Nipigon the river 
‘as filled with thousands of logs of pulpwood. (Bottom) ‘‘Holiday’’ 
noored to tree and wharf in the eastern arm of Brulé Harbor 





























“Holiday” lying in Ganley Harbor, with a crude marine railway 
in the forgeround 


so had a landmark upon which to base courses for entering 
Otter Cove—a spot famous among yachtsmen who have 
cruised as far north as this. It looks very much like Bay 
Finn in Lake Huron’s Georgian Bay (except that not as many 
tourists have left their disfiguring names on the rock escarp- 
ments surrounding it) and is, I am told, the outermost point 
to which the majority of yachtsmen make their way from 
the Sault. There were two motor boats lying farther in 
than our 6 feet of draft would permit us to go. 

We anchored briefly before shoving on, still under power, 
for Marathon, which, after a day’s run of 67 miles, we 
reached at nightfall. In three days we had covered 200 
statute miles—which is the only kind of miles they have out 
there—and we had put behind us the wide open spaces of 
the eastern and northern shores of the lake. At Marathon— 
a thriving pulp mill community of 2000 inhabitants which 
was not in existence when the 1944 edition of the Canadian 
Lake Superior Coast Pilot was published—we could afford to 
spend half a day while the adventurous members of our 
ship’s company inspected the modern Everest Hotel and 
the Marathon paper mills and I took pictures and rested. 
Here also a gasoline truck was conveniently situated at the 
dockside and Holiday took on about 60 gallons of fuel to 
replenish her nearly exhausted supply. 

We then proceeded west along the north shore of the 
lake, watching the land and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
unfold until, again at nightfall, we found our way into the 
appropriately named Chubby Harbor on Salter Island at one 
of the entrances to Nipigon Bay. That night as we sat talking 
in the dinette which occupies half of Holiday’s doghouse we 
heard a tremendous thumping alongside and charged otit 
with flashlight to see if a herd of beaver had run into us. 
We saw nothing and it was not until the next day that upon 
reliable information we came to the conclusion that a 
moose, swimming across his favorite harbor with his mind 
on more important matters, had collided with us. 

On the fifth day of our cruise we had a little sailing in 
Nipigon Bay, a lovely body of water surrounded by islands 
and by high mountains whose green table-like tops Paul 
Bunyan probably used as steps whenever he passed that 
way. As we were proceeding at five or six miles before a 
gentle easterly we noticed summer-like habitations on the 
mainland and Harry remarked proudly that the people who 
lived in them were probably looking out and admiring the 
first sail boat they had seen that summer. Just then we 
looked ahead and saw a black-hulled ketch beating toward 
us and we amended Harry’s remark by saying that she was 
the first sail boat we had seen since leaving the Sault. 

The town of Nipigon, most northerly community on the 
shores of Lake Superior, and. lying in Lat. 49° 01’ N, was 
our immediate objective. Twenty-five years previously Harry 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Model of schooner ‘‘Dream”’ built in 1833 and the earliest New York yacht whose lines have been recorded 


AMERICAN YACHT 


DESIGN: 1800-1840 


The Earliest Yachts, and The Men Who Designed Them 


By HOWARD |. CHAPELLE 


[The story of yachting in the United States goes back to the early 
years of the last century. In the 150 years which have passed 
since that time, the development of the yacht, and the trend the 
sport has taken in this country, have been largely influenced by 
the work of certain naval architects who specialized in yacht 
designing. To such men as George Steers, A. Cary Smith, Edward 
Burgess, and his son Starling, Nathanael Herreshoff, William 
Gardiner, B. B. Crowninshield, George Owen—to mention only a 
few of the great names in yachting history—the sport of yacht 
racing owes much. In order that the present generation of sailors 
may know what these men did for yachting, a series of articles on 
the great American designers has been prepared for us. It is 
started in this issue by Howard I. Chapelle, who takes us back to 
the beginning of yacht building in America. The other articles of 
the series will follow in sequence.—Ep.] 


to represent the designs of early yachts as the results of 

very crude technique. It has been written, time and 
again, that these early yachts were built from models 
whittled out without regard for mathematics, and the im- 
pression is given that the designers were without technical 
education. The generally accepted version is that it was not 
until the sloop Vindex was designed by Robert Center and 
Archibald Cary Smith in 1870 that drawings were ever used 
in American yacht design. These amateurs laid down the 


I HAS BEEN traditional in American yachting history 


“’Vindex,”’ designed in 1870 by A. Cary Smith was not, as gen- 
erally supposed, the first American yacht built from plans 











Vindex on paper, without the use of a model, and made all 
the necessary calculations from the plans alone. This, then, 
was the “first yacht design made in America using plans 
entirely.” 

When the record of early yacht building in the United 
States is examined, the improbability of the traditional 
“design by modeling” is fully apparent. The majority of early 
yacht owners were merchants, in many cases not only ship 
owners but men raised as masters and mates with a long 
background as seamen. Can it be imagined that such men 
as these would go to the least skilled builders and designers 
of their day for their yachts? 

It has been the fashion to infer that all early ship and 
boat design in this country was pretty much of a rule-of- 
thumb business, in which either a half-model was employed, 
or the keel was set up, then a few control frames raised and 
ribbanded-off “by eye.” This paralleled the traditional his- 
tory of early American yacht design. Research has shown 
this idea is quite wrong; a number of building plans and 
contracts referring to plans have been found, dating back 
to the Revolution, which show beyond question that design 
had reached a higher level even in colonial times than has 
been popularly supposed. 

The use of the builder’s model did not become widespread 
in America until well into the nineteenth century. Even 
when the use of the model was accepted as the best mode 
of designing, some of the better shipbuilders often used 
plans alone. Such New York builders as Bergh and Eckford, 
and Adam and Noah Brown, are known to have used plans 
almost entirely. Isaac, and his clipper-ship building son, 
William Webb, generally used models but also employed 
plans as did George Steers, who designed the America, his 
brother Henry Steers, Westervelt and others. Even that 
exponent of the model, Griffiths, is known to have designed 
by plan alone on occasion. The Boston designers, Winde, 
Lawlor, Hall, Pook and MacKay also used plans and models 
as is shown by the existence of both today. 

The well-trained shipbuilder of 1800-1850 usually served 
a long apprenticeship in which he was taught modeling, 
drafting and mould-loft work as well as carpentry and 
joinery. Nor was calculation neglected, for in this period 
many ship and boat calculations have been found showing 
that the displacement and center of buoyancy were calcu- 
lated very early in the nineteenth century, as were the 
centers of lateral plane and effort. Displacement scales also 
appear in the first quarter of this century and after 1838, 
at the latest, there were calculations for stability. 

The use of the half-model was not prompted by the lack 
of drafting knowledge but by shortcomings in the methods 
of projecting the lines on paper. It was then believed that 
the run was an important element of speed in hull-design 
but the use of buttock lines was not wholly understood. 
Some designers, like Eckford and Bergh, knew the advantage 
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of the buttock-line projection, but most 
designers appear not to have used this 
system at all, or used only enough to 
fair the extreme stern. As a result, they 
undoubtedly did not appreciate how 
full the run of a vessel might be until 
she was in frame. The model had the 
advantage of showing this before it 
was too late to make extensive changes; 
gradually the model system replaced 
the draught of the lines, particularly 
around New York, in the period be- 
tween 1825 and 1840. 

American yachting really began near 
the large ports, particularly New York 
and Boston, in the early 1800s. These 
were the centers of wealth and society 
of the age. Here also were the great 
merchant-houses and the great Amer- 
ican shipbuilders. These designer-build- 
ers were the most scientific of their time; 
indeed they were then considered 
among the most competent of their age 
throughout the civilized world for they 
were producing the great packet ships 
and the fast pilot boat models which 
were the admiration of the nautical 
world. 

This concept of the state of naval 
architecture can be shown to be correct 
by the designs and books that survive. 
As far as the yachts were concerned, 
there is the actual plan of a yacht de- 
signed by “draught” alone, made some 
60 years before the Vindex was drawn, 
that gives a complete picture of the 
process used. On documentary evidence 
alone, it is known that there were many 
yachts in use as far back as colonial 
times and the existence of the plan of 
a yacht of the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century is sufficient evidence 
that design by plan in this class of 
vessel could not have been excep- 
tional, particularly as the design used 
as evidence is the work of a well- 
trained shipwright who was conven- 
tional in his outlook to a marked de- 
gree. 

About the year 1798 Samuel Hum- 
phreys, the son of Joshua Humphreys 
of Philadelphia, set up in business there 
as a shipbuilder. He had served his 
apprenticeship under his father and 
had come into contact with some of 
the best educated shipwrights of his 
day, English and American. Between 
1804 and 1813 Humphreys designed 
and built many vessels for the leading 
Philadelphia merchants. After the War 
of 1812 Humphreys became a naval 
constructor and, finally, the Chief Naval 
Constructor of the United States Navy, 
in which post he died in the 1840s. At 
the time of his death he had his per- 
sonal plans and papers in his office and 
these passed into the naval files, even- 
tually being placed in our National 
Archives in Washington. 

While he was engaged in commer- 
cial shipbuilding he was commissioned 
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Lines of schooner yacht ‘‘Dream”’ built by Isaac 

Webb. The design appears to have been pre- 

pared by first making a half model, then a 
drawing (Fig. 1) 
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China. These yachts were not wholly pleasure craft but were 
the private counterpart of the government or naval yacht, 
a well-finished vessel for pleasure sailing and inspection trips 
by high officials. In the yachts for the Chinese trade, the aim 
was to produce a fast-sailing small vessel that could make 
the run from the “factories” at Canton down the river to 
its mouth where the foreign ships trading with China were 
required to anchor. The estuary was wide and partly open 
so the boats had-to be seaworthy as well. The yachts not 
only carried the trader from his shore establishment to the 
anchorage, they also carried valuable goods on occasion, so 
had small cargo holds. The yacht was given a comfortable 
cabin which, in the practice of the period, was rather lacking 
in headroom. 

An incomplete plan of the Canton Yacht was discovered 
on the back of a drawing of a fast pilot schooner designed 
by Humphreys, the Nimble. The uncompleted plan was so 
attractive that a search was immediately made for additional 
information during which the final and completed plan of 
the boat was found. No other record came to light; there 
was no information on how the boat reached Canton, though 
notations on the finished plan showed the yacht to have 
been built. It is probable that she was unrigged and carried 
out to China as a deck load on one of the large traders; as 
the yacht was only about 50’ long she would have been too 
small for the voyage on her own bottom in so unsettled a 
period. The exact date of her build has not been determined 
but the indications are that the drawings were made about 
1806-7. The fact that the yacht was built and tried out is 
proven by the notation that her masts were shifted. Perhaps 
it should be stated here that she was not intended for the 
opium trade: America did not enter this business until later. 

Fig. II is a tracing of the incomplete plan first found. This 
drawing shows very plainly that it is a preliminary set of 
lines; the first draft of the body plan, at the right, was for a 
burdensome model, which was then cut down. This body 
plan had been partly faired in before it was decided to 
reduce the displacement. The body plan to the left was then 
drawn; this entailed an alteration in the rake of the bow. It 
should be observed that the fairing was done by diagonals 
to a great extent. Indistinct figures on the original may be 
portions of the displacement calculations, but they Lave 
been erased and could not be interpreted with certainty and 
were not copied. 

This drawing, by its appearance, shows very plainly that 
it is a design by plan alone, no model being used. It also 
indicates that the designer drew a preliminary set of lines 
very much in the modern manner and then revised the hull 
form as he, or the owner, thought best. The complete 
absence of waterlines demonstrates that the plan could not 


Preliminary or incomplete plan of a yacht 
designed about 1806-7 by Samuel Hum- 
phreys, Chief U.S. Naval Constructor, for | 

use in Canton (Fig. II) é 
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have been drawn from a model, even in the preliminary 
stages. The extensive plan collection trom Humphreys’ files 
show that he drew his plans without the aid of a model. 
In a number of examples he started a preliminary set of lines, 
then drew a modified and final design, exactly as in the 
Canton Yacht. 

To see what the boat finally looked like, Fig. III was 
made from his completed and final draught. In this the 
waterlines and buttocks have been faired in so that the 
shape of the boat may be better understood. 

The spar dimensions given on the plan are worth exam- 
ination and show how heavily rigged such small craft were 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Likewise, the 
scantlings are given in some detail on the plan, and it can 
be said the hull was not very lightly built! Obviously the 
schooner was built to last as well as sail. 

Lest it be argued that this “yacht” is not a yacht in the 
modern sense, it should be said that few early yachts were 
designed and built solely as pleasure boats. Since most 
yachtsmen were practical seamen of moderate wealth, they 
wanted yachts that could be sold for some useful purpose 
when their usefulness as pleasure boats ceased. Such men 
scorned the skimming-dish racer, to be seen among very 
small boats, and indulged in racing their yacths against 
crack pilot boats or coasters. These early yachtsmen did not 
make long ocean voyages in small yachts, for they had 
usually had their fill of ocean work in larger commercial 
craft and could see no pleasure in suffering the hardships 
entailed in a voyage across the Atlantic, say, in a 50-footer. 
The yachts followed standard pilot boat hull form and rig 
quite closely and were built and fitted so that they could be 
converted readily from one use to another. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, to find pilot boats becoming yachts and yachts 
becoming pilot boats. 

That calculations were made from the plans can be seen 
by reference to Humphrey’s collection, where there are 
numerous examples of the cubing of the body-plan to obtain 
displacement as early as 1806. 

The early designer rarely bothered to draw up a spar and 
sail plan. He often made a rough sketch and set off the spar 
dimensions which were then copied on the lines, and this 
was the only record preserved. The use of the center of 
lateral plane and center of effort was, apparently, rarely 
resorted to unless trouble arose in the completed vessel; then 
a back-check seems sometimes to have been made. The 
process was well known however, and fully explained in 
contemporary books on naval architecture. As in more 
recent times, the theoretical rules and methods were better 
observed in the breach than in the compliance. 

The plans of the Canton Yacht undoubtedly represent the 
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general design of American yachts of 1800-9. It would be 
interesting, perhaps, to compare her with a similar sized 
yacht of somewhat later date. Fig. I shows the lines of the 
famous schooner Dream, built by Isaac Webb at New York 
in 1833 and later enrolled in the fleet of the New York 
Yacht Club. This is the earliest New York yacht whose lines 
have been recorded. The drawing presented here was made 
from the builder’s offsets and notes and is more accurate than 
the drawing in William Webb’s “Plans of Wooden Ships,” 
which was not contemporary and contains serious errors. 
This design appears to have been prepared by first making 
a half-model and then a drawing. This, apparently, was the 
design practice not only of Isaac Webb but also of his 
clippership-building son, William. Both used plans only on 
occasion, particularly in government work where plans were 
required for the record. 

It will be seen that the Dream is not strikingly different 
from the Canton Yacht in model though proportionately 
beamier. She was designed as a fast smooth-water boat com- 
pared to the earlier yacht. Nevertheless, the changes were 
slight and the American idea of a fast-sailing schooner had 
altered little since 1800. Long, sweeping and easy lines 
were required; the displacement was necessarily rather 
heavy to permit strong, lasting construction and allow for 
some accommodations. Large sail areas were in order since 
it was commonly believed that sail area in quantity made 
for speed. 

The few plans and the existing builders’ model of early 
yachts show that the owners had relatively little regard for 
extensive cabin accommodations. In few cases in yachts 
under 55’ on deck, would the headroom permit a man of 
average height to stand up- 
right in the cabins. A good 
deal more emphasis seems 
to have been placed in 
large, clear decks and upon 
sitting headroom in the 
cabins; the modern “floating 
apartment” was then un- 
known, and sailing qualities 
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were never compromised to — 





obtain cabin accommoda- 
tions. 

It is now impossible to 
determine how many yachts 
were built from plans alone 
in the early years. It appears 
that many of the Boston 
yachts were so built, and 
some of the New York boats 
as well. By 1840 the use of the half-model had reached 
great heights of popularity, particularly around New York, 
and the age of the model-maker-designer began. In this 
period, the model was not merely whittled out, but the 
process was often more like that followed today by many 
designers. A rough preliminary set of lines was drawn 
and then a model was made, altered and redrawn in a set 
of final lines from which the offsets were lifted. It is this 
intermixture of methods that makes it an almost hopeless 
task to determine whether many of the older models now in 
the model room of the New York Yacht Club, for example, 
are actually builder’s models used to design the boats, or 
merely exhibition models made from the original lines. 

The club’s rules made it practically mandatory for every 
member to supply the club with a model of his yacht or 
yachts, resulting in an interesting collection. 

One thing is clear, however, there were American yachts 
built from plans before Vindex and the early American 
yacht designer did not sit on a timber chewing his cud of 
tobacco, and whittling out his model and practicing spitting 
between his teeth. He also could count above ten and knew 
a right-line pen from one used to sign his mark. 

(To be continued) 
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Memories of a Voyage to Hilo in a 1000-Ton Bark 


By COERT duBOIS 


NE OF THE best things, perhaps the best 
thing, that ever happened to me was the burst- 
ing of my appendix. It happened in Sausalito, 
across the Bay from San Francisco, and before 
I was delivered f.o.b. the operating table in 
St. Luke’s Hospital my bilge was full of gurry 
and the doctor had to work fast. Weeks later 
I teetered out of the hospital and Doc said, 

“Don't get on a horse for six months. May- 
be after a few weeks a sea voyage might do you good, if 
you lie in a deck chair and don’t walk around too much.” 

Since my job at the time was forest ranger, and this was 
before the day of Fords, and I didn’t have more than a 
couple of months pay in hand, I was properly on the beach. 
I had done considerable sailing, coastwise and baywise, so, 
with a couple of canes, I started to haunt the waterfront. 
Standing on the Matson Line pier one morning, I saw a 
hard-looking bark barging down from Benicia way under 
sail. She shortened down, rounded. to, hove out lines and, 
amid considerable profanity and wear and tear on bumpers 
and dolphins, she finally moored to the Matson pier. “R. P. 
Rithet, San Francisco,” I read on her stern. When the dust 
had settled down and the hands had coiled the gear I sang 
out, 

“Captain aboard?” 

“Aye,” said a hand. 

“Permission to come aboard?” I asked. 

“Aye. I reckon,” said the hand. 

I climbed painfully over the rail and went aft and through 
a short passage under the quarterdeck into the main cabin 
which filled the round of the stern. There, at a table littered 
with papers, sat a small, cross-looking man, Captain Grew, 
the autocrat of this ancient hooker. 

“Captain,” I said, “I want to sail with you on your next 
trip—as passenger.” 

As I expected, he hit the deck beams and damned me 
for a missionary, a school teacher, an insurance bug and 
everything he wouldn't have aboard his ship. When I told 
him that I was a laid-up forest ranger ruled off a horse and 
would rather sail than eat and didn’t care where he was 
going or how long it took him to get there and that I'd take 
orders and keep my mouth shut and eat ship’s grub and like 





it, he began to relax a little. (I didn’t know then that sailing 
skippers got all passage money and that this one was tight 
as the bark on a second growth hickory.) 

“You'll have to go up on California Street,” he said, “and 
see them birds in the office.” 

“I know that,” I replied, “and if I did that first they'd 
say, ‘What-does Captain Grew say?” 

“And what would you be thinking of paying for the trip 
to Hilo?” he said. 

“IT haven’t got much,” I said, “how about $30?” 

“Forty,” he said. 

“Done,” I said, “Forty dollars to Hilo. Bunk aft. Cabin 
grub and no work and you're clear of me when I go ashore 
in Hilo.” 

“O.K.” he said, “I'm shipping no third mate and you can 
have his bunk. Now go up and square the office. We sail 
in about five days, as soon as I load general cargo.” 

The office was amenable and four days later I went aboard 
the R. P. Rithet, to be ready to sail at daybreak. I had very 
scanty gear and, I remember, two books— Richard Henry 
Dana’s “Seaman’s Friend” and George Meredith’s “Egoist.” 

I read both on the trip but threw the latter overboard at 
about 130° W. 

I was wakened in a foggy dawn by bawlings and tramp- 
lings, and dressed and went out to find a horrid confusion 
on deck. A tug was backing in and a line was being passed 
forward. Standers-by on the dock were slipping mooring 
lines off bollards, a noisy group in the waist were lashing 
down a narrow-gauge locomotive which, it seemed, was part 
of our deck cargo. Gear was ankle deep all over the place. 
Hands were aloft in the murk and every once in a while a 
sail would fall—swish-h-h—like a stage curtain, while the 
tug took us out at a fairly good clip through the chop toward 
the Golden Gate. The Rithet yawed at the end of her towline 
and I noticed the helmsman weaving from side to side, 
blind drunk. Captain Grew gave one look at the wake and 
bawled, 

“Mister Peterson, put this Thing in its bunk and send a 
Man aft to the wheel!” 

And he took the helmsman by the back of his collar and 
the seat of his pants and “walked him Spanish” to the break 
of the poop, where he gave him a shove which landed him 
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in a heap on the main deck without touching a step of the 
ladder on the day down. 

I had seen most of the crew come aboard the night be- 
fore. Some were lit, some were thoroughly plastered and a 
few were practically non-navigable. Some had brought bot- 
tles aboard and when we sailed I dare say there wasn’t a 
completely sober man in the fo’castle. One in particular, 
a good-looking, lean young Irishman, was having a hard 
time standing to the buntlines, sheets and braces without 
holding onto something. I saw him start aloft and thought, 
“Oh-oh. Here comes tragedy No. 1.” 

Not at all! He went up to the main royal yard like a 
squirrel with a blue jay after it, shinned up the pole, stood 
on the main skysail yard and hailed, 

“On deck! Will I loose the pickaninny?” 

This R. P. Rithet was a three masted bark with double 
tops'ls, double to ’gans’ls and royals. On her main she crossed 
a skys’l yard. Her mizzen carried a leg-o'mutton spanker 
with a long hoist. She had a full complement of fore-and-aft 
sails from the three head sails to the mizzen topmast and 
to’gallan’ staysails—of which more anon. She had a neat 
little donkey engine just abaft the mainmast with big ring 
bolts in the deck for snatch blocks for the topsail halyards. 
But there was no fuel for the donkey engine. 

“Me buy coal for that coffee pot?” said Captain Grew, 
“Haven't I got sixteen hands to haul up them yards?” 

Off the Farallones the tug cast off, gave three good-bye 
toots and turned back for the Gate. A light offshore breeze 
gave us a fair wind on the port quarter. All hands made sail 
until everything was set and drawing from the outer jib to 
the spanker. When the hands came down from aloft and 
had coiled the gear, they were summoned aft and gathered 
in forward of the break of the poop and watches were 

icked. 

r The second mate, Mr. Swenson, acting for the Captain, 
had first pick and pointed to an old shellback— 

“You there! Tell your name and step to starboard.” 

“Williams, zur,” he said with a Cornwall burr and stepped 
over to the starboard bulwarks and stood facing inboard. 

Mr. Peterson said, “You, Irish, step to port.” 

“Mickey Flynn, sor,” said Irish and moved to the port 
bulwarks. Soon eight hard looking pirates were ranged 
along each bulwark and the Mate said, 

“Chips, lay forward and overhaul their duffle.” 

The carpenter passed into the fo’castle, which was in the 
forward house abaft the foremast, and reappeared in a few 
moments to toss over the rail two bottles of whiskey and 
four sheath knives the blades of which were too long for 
his taste. 

“All hands forward! Starboard watch below! Port watch 
to the main braces!” bawled the Mate, and the voyage to 
Hilo was begun. 

Sixteen A. Bs there were to handle a 1000-ton bark setting 
nine fore-and-aft sails and 11 square sails, with no power 
except arms and backs in the ship. Three idlers, Chips, the 
Doctor, a Bahama black, and Manuel, the Portuguese cabin 
boy, bunked in the after house, the forward half of which 
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When the hands came down from aloft they 
were summoned aft and gathered just for- 
ward of the break of the poop 


was the galley. There were three coffin-size staterooms be- 
tween the break of the poop and the Old Man’s quarters 
where Mr. Peterson, Mr. Swenson and I bunked. The breeze 


held NNE and all day Rithet rolled on her course, “south 
by west,” over the long Pacific ground swell. 

The Great Circle steamer track, San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, is about 2100 miles. Our destination was Hilo on the 
big island of Hawaii in 18° 30’ North Latitude, a degree 
and a half south of Honolulu. The sailing route in April was 
S by W till you picked up the Northeast Trades at about 27° 
N and then W by S—a total distance of around 2600 miles. 

Before long the ship had shaken down and the day’s 
routine took shape. The morning watch, after relieving the 
wheel and lookout at four bells, would noisily swab down 
the decks with a hose from the hand pump, sand from the 
sand box and mops and squilgees. Breakfast was at six bells, 
the Captain and the passenger at first table in the after 
cabin, the mates and Chips after 
and the hands carrying their 
mess kids to the fo'castle. At 
eight bells the watch changed 
and the various tasks of the 
forenoon began—tarring down 
and setting up the standing 
rigging, slushing the masts 
where the movable yards rode, 
scraping and painting, bowsing 
home the sheets with watch 
tackles. On the voyage out we 
cut, sewed, bolt-roped and bent 
a new fore upper to’ga’ns1—an 
exacting job that lasted through 





Captain Grew, as I! ex- 
pected, hit the deck beams 


many forenoon watches. 

Often the tasks were interrupted with a shout to “Man 
the fore braces” for the yards were trimmed for every slight 
change in wind direction. Then, dropping everything, one 
hand would run to the lee fore brace and throw the gear off 
the pin and stand by to hold the turn. The rest of the watch, 
except of course the wheel and lookout, would tail onto the 
weather brace and sing out “Ah-hey! Oh-hol! Ah-hi! A-way!” 
until the Mate bellowed, “Well the fore brace. Bull-ay” then, 
“Take the fore lower tawps’l brace!” and so on through the 
fore upper topsail, the to’ga’ns'’ls to the fore royal. Then 
they would drop back to the main and repeat. 

Toward eight bells the Old Man would appear on the 
quarterdeck, looking wise and toting his sextant. The Mate 
would leave whatever job he had in hand, go below and 
reappear topside with his sextant—a rusty hock-shop job with 
a really remarkable index error. Each of them would solemnly 
take a meridian altitude of the sun and go below and guess 
the elapsed time from the sight to the chronometer, there 
being no stop watch aboard and, after much sweating and 
consulting a huge volume, “The Ephemeris of the Sun” and 
Bowditch's “Practical Navigator,” each would arrive at a 
noon position—generally miles apart. Since it was plotted 
on the “Pilot Chart of the North Pacific” gridironed in 10- 
degree squares with a degree of latitude equal to about a 
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quarter of an inch, who was going to worry about minutes? 
Anyway, the caterpillar progress across the chart indicated 
that we were making westing at an average of some six 
knots. Sometimes in the afternoon watch she would get 
up to nine—what the Second called “Giving the barnacles a 
ride.” 

The afternoon watch generally finished up the chore of 
the morning watch. Then came the first dog watch. The 
watch below took bucket baths on the fo’castle head or 
cleaned up below. The watch on deck was allowed to lazy 
off and smoke and gam on the fore hatch. At four bells 
the Doctor called chow and the cabin folk went solemnly 
in to their tongues and sounds, rising powder biscuits, coffee 
and dried apple pie. After supper came, for me, the best 
time of day—the second dog watch. 

Both mates stayed on deck and I foregathered with them 
at the foot of the quarterdeck ladder. The hands were 
smoking, playing the concertina or talking low on the fore 
hatch. Manuel was running with the dirty dishes and Doctor 
was clattering about in the galley. The evening twilight 
was waning and star after star popping out. It was then 
the two Mates ground seamanship into me, or else traded 
wild tales of previous voyages. Perhaps they would lead 
me to the pin rail in the weather main rigging and lay my 
hand on the aftermost pin. 

“Don't look up,” they'd say, “what you got hold off?” 

“The starboard skysail clewlines,” I’d venture. 

“Goot. Goot. And vat’s dis?” as Mr. Swenson moved my 
hand three pins forward. 

“The upper t’gall’n buntline.” 

“Loussy,’-he’d say, “It’s de main royal clewline. You 
have to know ’em in the dark.” 

After many second dog watches I did, for nobody ever had 
better teachers. 

Then we'd go aft and hang our elbows on the weather 
bulwarks at the break of the poop and stare off at the long 
swells to windward rolling up through the moonglade. 
Peterson or Swenson would start, “I vas in one ship once—” 
and would follow a long, circumstantial tale replete with 


At four bells the 
Doctor called chow 
and the cabin folk 
went solemnly in 





facts, figures and geographical data and battle, murder and 
sudden death all told in a sing-song Scandinavian accent 
without intonation or emphasis in a way that would make 
the hair prickle on the scalp. 

“And the Captain he vas a-drinkin’ and a-drinkin’ the 
night and the day and he never took the sun and I couldn't 
navigate and I didn’t know vere ve vas. And finally he come 
a-roaring down the deck after me with a great Army sabre 
screaming I vas a Finn and vas leading the ship into the 
ice and I trips him up and lashed him in his bunk and 
sailed blind for a week and him a-screaming all the time. 
Then through the fog I hear the surf and we piled up on a 
black cobble beach with little dark men in furs and lots of 
ee 

As we drew south into the Twenties the air became softer, 
the flying fish more numerous, the feeling of wellbeing more 
and more pronounced. I came on deck in the morning and 
saw the sun shining from behind the morning bank onto the 
flat bottoms of the Trade Wind clouds and I began to wonder 
why men lived north of 30 N. I used to lie out on the butt 
of the bowsprit during the forenoon watch and look down 
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He went up to the 

main royal yard like a 

squirrel with a bluejay 
after it 







at the forefoot, slowly rising on a swell and then burying 
itself in the next surge with the bow wave creaming off 
on both sides. 

I had long since chucked my canes overboard and had 
ventured as far as the fore top—through the lubber hole, it’s 
true. There I could watch the life of the ship as from a seat 
in a theater—the cook kneading bread on a plank on the 
main hatch; a couple of hands on the fo’castle head re- 
stropping the inner jib downhaul block; Manuel inviting 
the ship's cat into his sand box in the lee scuppers and, to 
lift my eyes, the endless blue Pacific surges with white 
crests of foam and the goonies soaring and swooping on our 
quarters and astern. 

Captain Grew was hard to suit. He would mooch all over 
the ship, an eye aloft for something wrong. 

“Mister Mate,” he’d say, “Can’t you overhaul that bunt- 
line so it don’t cut the foot of the t’gan’s'l?” or, “Mister Mate, 
ain’t that a bit of chafe in that pendent on the main brace 
bumpkin?” 

All of which didn’t endear him to Mr. Peterson. One 
bright morning the Old Man was weaving aft down the lee 
alleyway and the Mate, who was on watch, was leaning 
on the quarterdeck rail. The Captain came to the mizzen 
topmast staysail sheet, the standing part of which ended 
in sister hooks in a ring bolt through the lee rail just forward 
of the poop ladder. The wind was puffy and the sail was 
alternately filling and spilling. The Old Man grabbed the 
sheet with both hands and gave it a shake. Just then a puff 
of wind filled the sail, the sister hooks opened and the 
Skipper was raised squealing to the level of the rail. The 
Mate, resting one hand on his hip, looked calmly on and 
said, “Comes maybe we'll have to get a new Cap'n.” 

So far the Trade had held true without a break. Then 
one morning I came on deck to find the sails flattened to the 
masts, the sun a brass disk above the eastern horizon and 
the sea undulating liquid glass. That was the beginning of 


a three-day calm when the Rithet rolled and swished and’ 


banged and squeaked, and if the gear chafed, it had nothing 
on Captain Grew! A bear with an impacted wisdom tooth 
was a social success alongside of our Captain. He ran me 


off the quarterdeck for even mentioning that the Pilot 


Chart showed no calms in this area. When he took the sun 
at noon and went through his calculations, the point of his 
dividers went through the same hole in the chart it made 
yesterday. I honestly believe he would have bitten chunks 
out of the spanker boom that third day if a catspaw hadn't 
brushed the sea to windward, the sails filled and, in half 
an hour, the good old Trade was back on the job. 

There were nights after the Rithet had reached down to 
the lower Twenties that I'll never forget. The mates taught 
me the Pointers and the Southern Cross, Procyon and 
Fomalhaut and other low latitude stars I'd never known 
(Continued on page 90) 
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“COLINE’’— FISHING CRUISER 





CEPR LALL LOLA LEEPER EH: as 


L.o.a., 50'6” L.w.l., 48’ 
Beam, 14'3” Draft, 36” 
Power, twin Hall Scott Invaders 











Coline was designed by Frederick 
C. Geiger and built by Morton 
Johnson and Co., Bay Head, N.J., 
for George Collier, manager of the 
Cat Cay Club, Cat Cay, Bahamas. 
She was designed especially for 
fishing in southern waters and for 
ferry service between Florida and 
the Bahamas. 

Coline is strongly built with 
white oak framing, double planking 
of cedar and mahogany, teak decks 
and superstructure, and Everdur 


fastenings. 
“Coline’’ was designed to maintain her top speed of 25 m.p.h. under adverse conditions 


Her equipment includes a U.S. Motors 3 kw. 
generator, Groco water pressure system and elec- 
tric toilet, Nicad batteries, Kidde fire extinguish- 


ing system, Columbian controls and an Ideal elec- 
tric windlass. 


The deckhouse has two settees that can be used as extra sleeping accommo- 
dations. Her radio-telephone (left) is a 75-watt RCA 


The owner’s double 
stateroom (left) is 
commodious for a 
boat of her size, and 
has unusually ample 
storage space 


There should be no 
culinary shortcomings 
with a galley such as 
this. Opposite is toi- 
let room; forward is 
owner’s cabin, and 
forecastle with bunks 
for two hands 
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Continual checks were 

made of water tempera- 

ture and salinity at vari- 

ous depths to locate the 

“front” of the Gulf 
Stream 


ACHTSMEN who have occasion to monkey 
~ around with the Gulf Stream, such as Ber- 
muda Race navigators and offshore cruisers 
\— in the Atlantic, have a pretty simple picture 
of what the Gulf Stream is, and does. They 
- visualize a huge river of warm water pouring 

out of the Gulf of Mexico and up through 
the Florida Straits, paralleling the continental shelf up past 
Hatteras, where it swings northeast and then eastward, 
centering roughly on the 39° N parallel of latitude, gradually 
fanning out and losing velocity. 

If you're running, for instance, from Miami across to 
Cat Cay or Bimini, where the axis of the Stream attains a 
velocity of 4.5 knots or better at times, an allowance for a 
2%-knot average current for the whole 45-mile crossing gen- 
erally works out pretty well. If you're sailing from Newport 
to Bermuda and you figure on a northeasterly set of a knot 
or a bit under for the middle 200 miles of the 600-odd mile 
passage, you'll generally come out somewhere near right. 
Occasionally the navigator will scratch his head over ap- 
parent contradictions. He may be set more, or less, or not 
at all, or in an unexpected direction. If he’s an old hand 
in those waters he'll shrug his shoulders and say the Stream 
is having one of its queer days. Or maybe he'll suspect his 
sights are a bit off. 

This picture is backed up by the Pilot Charts published 
by the U.S. Navy’s Hydrographic Office, which show a nice, 
orderly Gulf Stream performing as indicated above. These 
charts, based on thousands of observations by hundreds of 
vessels over a century and a half or so, are pretty depend- 
able in a general sort of way. If you make enough passages 
in and across the Stream you'll average out just about as 
they predict. But don’t be surprised if, some day, your dead 
reckoning track with its one-knot northeasterly drift goes 
crazy and your evening star sights show you've been having 
a free ride in a four-knot set to the southeast. 

The Woods Hole (Mass.) Oceanographic Institution, a 
privately financed and operated, non-profit scientific organi- 
zation concerned with all matters pertaining to the ocean, 
has had a skeptical eye on this supposedly well behaved Gulf 
Stream for several years. Observations by their own vessels 
and others led them to believe that the Stream did unsus- 
pected tricks, but these observations, made on_ scattered 
occasions by single ships, were impossible to correlate into a 
pattern. For years the Woods Hole scientists, headed by 








THE GULF STREAM’S 
DIFFERENT THAN YOU THINK 


Oceanographers Disclose Some Kinks and Currents 





Only Recently Suspected 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


Columbus Iselin, Senior Oceanographer, and Rear Admiral 
Edward H. Smith, USCG (Ret.), who recently relieved Dr. 
Iselin of the administrative part of his duties as Director 
of the Institution, have had in mind a dream cruise on 
which they would take a whole fleet of vessels out into the 
Stream and see what really went on. 

The Oceanographic Institution has often codperated with 
the Navy’s Hydrographic Office in important ocean research, 
such as wartime anti-submarine developments, and between 
them, last June, they worked out what became know as 
“Operation CABOT.” Woods Hole sent out its two big 
ketches especially equipped for oceanographic work, the 
Atlantis and Caryn. The Hydrographic Office contributed 
two larger vessels, the U.S.S. San Pablo (flagship of the 
cruise) and Rehoboth. The Canadian Naval Research 
Establishment chipped in with H.M.C. New Liskeard and 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service with the Albatross III. 
Scientists in charge aboard the various ships included Dr. 
R. H. Fleming and Robert Able, of the Hydrographic Office, 
Martin Pollak and Dr. B. H. Ketchum, of Woods Hole, Dr. 
W. L. Ford from Canada and V. B. Colton of the Wildlife 
Service. For good measure the U.S. Coast Guard ice patrol 
cutter steamed south of her regular beat and took some 
observations east of the Grand Banks, beyond where the 
CABOT fleet could reach in the three weeks available for 
the work. Naval aircraft flew a number of missions backing 
up the surface craft with aerial observations of the deep 
blue water, areas of floating Gulf weed and wave formations 
which at times clearly mark the location of the Stream. 

Some relatively new instruments helped make possible a 
survey more accurate than those of the past. With Loran, 
for instance, continual and accurate navigational fixes 
checked the ships’ drift relative to courses being steered 
as they zigzagged back and forth across the general area of 
the Stream. The bathythermograph (familiar by name at 
least to Naval anti-submarine ship personnel) was used to 
take isothermic (lines of equal temperature) observations 
down to depths of thousands of feet to determine exactly 
where the warm Gulf Stream water met the cold sea water 
around it. Then too, the Oceanographic Institution has a 
dandy little gadget rejoicing in the name of geomagnetic 
electrokinetograph, designed by William von Arx. The 
name will make its principle and purpose clear to -one out 
of every 10,000 readers. Its intimates around Woods Hole 
refer to it informally as the “gek,” and tell me it measures 
currents by a method related to the earth’s magnetic field. 
To this reporter, it looks like several thousand feet of wire 
rolled up on the drum of one of Aftlantis’s big deck winches, 
to be lowered away into the depths when working, with a 
paravane to hold it down where they want it and connected, 
inboard, to sundry involved instruments. 

Thus equipped, the CABOT fleet picked up the Gulf 
Stream off Cape Hatteras and explored it for over a thousand 
miles, out abreast of the tail of the Grand Banks and back 
again. The vessels, some of which started from Norfolk, 
some from Woods Hole and one from Halifax, entered the 
Stream at various times and places so planned that, as they 
worked back and forth across the general Gulf Stream area 
taking continuous observations of current effect, tempera- 
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tures, salinity and other phenomena, they were about a day’s 
zigzag steaming distance apart. Thus they could not only 
cover a large area of the Stream simultaneously but also 
check, through constant radio phone communication with 
each other and the flagship, the changes occurring in any 
specific area over a week’s time. 

“Operation CABOT” came back from that three-weeks’ 
June cruise with a wealth of information, some of which 
surprised even its sponsors, but it did not provide the full 
and final word. As this is being written a score of oceanog- 
raphers are working in the Stream aboard Atlantis, and 
more work is in prospect. What follows is the writer’s im- 
pressions of the findings to date, gleaned from Frederick C. 
Fuglister, Woods Hole’s leading authority on the Gulf 
Stream, and from detailed charts unfortunately not yet avail- 
able for publication here. If any of it poate: # dogmatic, it 
will be the result of my efforts at simplification and not the 
fault of the scientists, who are as yet extremely chary about 
making positive statements on certain phases of their 
discoveries. 

What strikes you at once is that the Stream doesn’t run 
continuously in any particular direction, though its average 
movement over a wide area is pretty standard. Immediately 
after swinging northeast off Cape Hatteras it begins to wind 
in wider and wider curves, until by the time it reaches 
about 68° W. Long. its course looks like that of a river 
winding slowly down through flat land. The curves grow 
wider and wider and their angles to the axis of the general 
easterly flow steeper and steeper. 

Yet the actual Stream itself (heavy broken line on the 
chart) does not widen out, as had always been assumed, 
nor does it slacken in velocity. Clear out to the tail of the 
Banks, in 50° W. Long,, it is still a narrow stream, 30 to 40 
miles wide, flowing as fast as five knots at some observed 
points. The general easterly movement of water over some 
four degrees of latitude, say 37° to 41° N., may be only 10-15 
miles a day, but this is because the Stream itself runs up its 
mileage meandering north and south, and at times even 
west, as well as east. Sailing east, you might pass through 
a current that would set you southeast at four knots, and 
50 miles farther along your course you may again cross the 
same current, this time setting you almost due north. 
Should a Bermuda racer, for instance, happen to get into 
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one of these “meanders” setting toward the islands, and be 
lucky enough to stay in it a few hours, she would get a 
tremendous lift toward victory, for which the mate of the 
watch would undoubtedly take full credit in behalf of his 
superior sail-trimming. Whereas if she happened to bump 
head on into a north-going current and be set back several 
miles, the navigator would catch the devil from the skipper 
for his poor dead reckoning. 

What's more, you can’t predict these currents and take 
advantage of them. Unlike a river running between banks, 
they don’t keep running the same way in the same place all 
the time. The whole slowly-changing contour of the Stream 
moves slowly eastward—the oceanographers estimate at 
roughly 10 miles a day—in addition to changing its shape 
constantly. Where you might find a strong SE current in a 
given latitude and longitude today, a couple of days hence 
there may be practically no current and next week you 
might find a set to the NE. Observations on the outward 
and inward phases of the CABOT cruise show that, during 
the intervening two weeks, an east-flowing sector of the 
Stream had moved south (while still flowing east) some 55 
miles along the same meridian of longitude. Or to put it 

(Continued on page 92) 


Ketch “Atlantis, of Woods Hole, veteran oceanographic research 
ship, works in fair weather or foul 




































iGE YACHT CHALLENGE PENNANT or AMERICA. 






30-foot banner of silk, bearing in gold letters on a 

field of blue the simple but sweeping legend “Ice 
Yacht Challenge Pennant of America.” With traditions and 
memories reaching back to the halcyon days of big-boat 
racing on the Hudson, and with names like Roosevelt, Rogers, 
Innis and Grinnell bound up in its every thread, the old 
pennant is to be brought out of a long period of retirement 
and returned to active competition this winter. 

A glance at its history shows a faithful reflection of the 
sport of ice boating in this country—the rise along the Hud- 
son, with big boats and wealthy sportsmen the order of the 
day, followed by the lean years with the cryptic entry “No 
Racing” in the record books, and eventually the passing 
to other courses of the boats and enthusiasm which had been 
its lifeblood through the years. But the old pennant re- 
mained—almost forgotten—in safe keeping in the little river 
town where it first flew to the winter winds. And now five 
surviving members of the original donating Club have done 
a fine sporting thing. They have charged the Eastern Ice 
Yachting Association with the trusteeship of the trophy, 
and with the running of an open event to re-launch it as an 
interclub challenge pennant “at the earliest possible date.” 
This time next year should see the old flag back in its rightful 
place as the jealously guarded emblem of ice yachting su- 
premacy, held by the best boats and challenged by the best, 
regardless of size, type or home port. Three 20-mile races 
are set for next February on the best ice then available 
within 100 miles of New York for two boats from any 
recognized ice yacht club. One word of explanation seems 
in order here: the original silk is now very delicate. An 
exact replica is being made and the original will be retired 
to safe keeping in the Roosevelt Memorial Library at Hyde 
Park, beside the famous Icicle which won it many times. 

The Record Books of the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club, 
kindly loaned to the author by Mr. Kunze Todd, of Hyde 
Park, reward the iceboat fan with a complete history of the 
Challenge Pennant. Originally placed in competition by the 
New Hamburgh Ice Yacht Club through its Commodore, 
Irving Grinnell, it first carried a refreshingly simple set of 
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“Scout” (left), last 
winner of the Pen- 
nant (1922). Capt. 
Drake, her skipper 
in ‘22, is here 
tending sheet with 
bare hands at the 
age of 72 


Ice yachting on the 
Hudson in 1879. 
This type of boat 
first competed for 
the Challenge Pen- 
nant 


After 28 Years This 30-foot Pennant Will Be Returned to Competition 


By RAY RUGE 
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conditions. Competing yachts were unlimited as to size or 
number, and fleets of 14 or more were then the order of the 
day. First winner, March 5, 1881, was Wm. Van Wyck’s 
Phantom, 450 sq. ft. Phantom was a bashful bride, for she 
contrived to run over the Pennant while streaming it from 
her gaff after the race, thereby shortening it some 18 inches! 
In ’83 the real challenger-racers first appeared. E. Harrison 
Sanford’s new 825 square-footer, Avalanche, snowed under 
the New Hamburgh fleet and took the Pennant to Pough- 
keepsie. In the next two years, three challenges from Red 
Bank and one from New Hamburgh were turned back by 
the big boats from the “Bridge City.” Poughkeepsie reigned 
supreme. 

Then came an accident, a protest, a dispute and a lot of 
hard feeling. A large group of sportsmen withdrew from 
the Poughkeepsie club, and under the leadership of John 
A. Roosevelt uncle of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
formed the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club at Hyde Park. 
One glance at the handsomely bound record books, the list 
of members reading like a select section of the Social 
Register, and the tremendous fleet of large ice yachts main- 
tained on the River leaves no doubt that this was truly a 
major sport. 

In 1887, Jack Frost won the Challenge Pennant for Hud- 
son River and from this date.on, the Hyde Park club never 
lost a match. In ’88 first appears the gallant Icicle, 735 sq. 
ft., every inch of her built of butternut grown right on the 
Roosevelt estate. She won the pennant again in 89 and °92, 
all three matches being with North Shrewsbury. In ’93 Jack 
Frost clocked the fastest 20 miles (windward and return) 
on record up to that time—49 min. 30 sec.—against a lone 
challenger from Orange Lake. In 99, it was Icicle winning 
for Hudson River against the Carthage Ice Yacht Club. 

This was the end of the big fleets and—until now—of the 

(Continued on page 87) 






























SHORT AND CHUBBY 


One Answer To a Basic Question: “How To 
Get More Room in Less Length?” 


By WILLIAM H. TRIPP, JR. 


T’S TOO BAD yachtsmen are not all midgets. Just 
think—full headroom, four berths, good looks and per- 
formance, all in an 18-footer! Seriously, though, this 
question of more room in less length, always a problem, 
has become more and more acute through the years. 
Nowadays, with an automatic stoking system rigged 
up between our pockets and the federal, state and 
city money-burning pits, buyers require the most compact 
and efficient unit possible for their dollars. To meet the de- 
mand, the 25-footer of today has become a real cruiser. In 
the past she was not much more than an open launch. The 
prospective buyer of a new 25-footer expects to be able to 
carry the same crowd of freeloaders he mixed drinks for on 
his old 35-foot cruiser. 5 

Let’s see what is needed to enchant a person into cutting 
down on his lunches, tobacco and wife’s fur coat long enough 
to accumulate cash for a power boat. I imagine it works 
something like this: 

“She’s got to be better looking than Joe’s. No point in 
getting a new boat if she doesn’t have more room than 
the one I have. ° 

“I'd really like to have one I can run wide open in a chop 
without losing either my teeth or the boat. Mary Jane blows 
sideways like an empty milk carton when maneuvering— 
maybe the new one won't do that.” 

Somehow the magical term “Sleeps Four” turns up. This 
is fairly natural. Young couples like to bring friends along, 
and these turn out more often than not to be other young 
couples. Two plus two equal four. Simple calculation, for a 
designer. Or parents with two children like to care for them 
themselves, and see that they have sleeping space. With 
more than two they have long since decided the kids can 
take care of themselves. So—we need four berths. 

Now if we have four persons chosen at random for a 
cruise, there will always be one clunk who brings two suit- 
cases and an accordion. So we must have stowage space 
for suitcases and clothing. The man with an accordion is 
a welcome addition to any clambake, but he is sure a prob- 
lem while you are getting him there in a small boat. Where 
can you put the darn thing? Won't fit in a locker. Owner 
(of accordion, that is) grows indignant at the mention of 
the word “forepeak.” We once put one in the engine space, 
and were very unpopular. 

We must have full headroom throughout, or we won't 
be able to sell the boat. An enclosed toilet is required, and 
there must be a real galley, or the cook won't come along, 
and cold beans are so uninteresting for breakfast—also 
liverwurst sandwiches. We speak from experience. 














Fig. 1. The designer's prototype of the cruiser discussed in this 
article is a 22-footer, capable of 19 m.p.h. 


The average owner wants the helmsman’s position shel- 
tered, although we like weather ourselves. We are sheltered 
enough most of the week, at our office. Come boat time, a 
little sun, rain and air should be good for us. 

Well, the combination of four berths, stowage, toilet room 
and galley, full headroom and attractive appearance add up 
to a beamy, high sided boat of about 25 feet, carefully de- 
signed to avoid a tubby appearance. Perhaps after we've 
been another ten years at the game, we'll be able to 
squeeze a 34-footer interior into a 22-footer, but not yet! 
Twenty-five is the best we can do. 

Let’s take a look at this 25-footer. To be absolutely honest, 
hull lines for this particular boat are no problem. We already 
have a 22-footer, the biggest 22-footer we’ve had experience 
with, and the best performing. So we'll blow her propor- 
tions up to about 25 feet, increase her sheer just a bit, and 
we know just what her performance will be. 

Fig. 1 shows the 22-footer running at speed, and Fig. 2 
illustrates her lines. More about these lines later. 

However, in order to have a really good custom-built boat, 
work has only started with the first line drawing. We have 
the cart slightly before the horse, that is, we have a set of 
hull lines we like, and want to use, but no profile or accom- 
modations plan. 

One thing that should be mentioned at this point. There 
has been much fuss made in the last few years about Aqua- 
Hydro Hoki Poki buttocks and other fascinating gadgets, 
which can be used to procure 200 hp. of speed with 100 hp. 
of engine. So far, this designer has not seen a boat designed 
to these principles that is any better, pound for pound or 
length for length, than the old, just plain hydroplane. In 
fact, some short, extremely beamy boats have fallen so far 
below their designers’ speed claims that a bad impression of 
all extremely beamy types has been formed in the public’s 
mind. In practice, a beamy boat with a clean lined bottom 
needs more horsepower than a boat the same length with 
less beam, due to increased resistance, but pound for pound, 
the beamy boat appears to be about equal to the narrower 
type. Any extremely beamy cruiser is naturally heavier than 
a narrower boat of the same length, due to extra structure 
and added equipment, so use of length alone will not tend 
toward fair comparison. 

Now it’s time to get things back in their proper order. 
First some quick semi-freehand sketches of outboard profiles 
and cabin plans to determine how much looks we will 
sacrifice for cabin space and vice versa. After about six 
sketches, put together slowly with considerable thought over 
a week or ten days (a few hours at a time and much thought 
in between), we finally developed first sketches of the boat 
shown in Fig. 3. Dimensions are: L.O.A., 255”; L.W.L., 
23’0”; Beam, 10’7”; Draft, 2’4”; Displacement 6700 Ibs. 

Now scantlings will be revised to suit the new length, and 
we come out with alternately bent and sawn frames spaced 
2.3 feet with oak seam battens and %” Philippine mahogany 
planking. 

As shown in the accommodation plan (page 48) there are 
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two berths forward, toilet room and galley aft under the 
trunk cabin. The deckhouse with opening windshield and 
sliding windows has a settee to port aft, which converts to 
a double berth. The helmsman station is to starboard, and 
abaft that is a really roomy cockpit, six feet long and eight 
feet wide. The engine, a Gray Phantom 6-125 wtih 1.5 to 
1 reduction gear, is below the cabin floor and drives the 
boat at an honest 19 m.p.h. This is equal to 27 “proud 
owner’ m.p.h.! This boat will run well at much higher 
speeds if a really large engine is used. 

It will be noticed that an outboard rudder is shown. There 
are several disadvantages to this type, but none is serious, 
and its use permitted the installation of the propeller and 
engine further aft and with a smaller shaft angle—a major 
point. 

Since this boat is designed primarily as a family cruiser, 
the keel is carried far back with a skeg under the propeller, 
to which the rudder post is run. This is less efficient from 
m.p.h, standpoint than the cut away type of keel with 
exposed propeller and rudder. The designer considers it an 
important matter to the average cruising man that he k 
these members an integral part of the boat rather than leave 
them in the care of an old lobster pot, or deposit them on a 


local sandbar. After all, the three days the boat sits on a 
boat yard ways while replacements are brought up by 
“express” always seem to be the best of the two week vaca- 
tion, don’t they? The rudder is cut away at the bottom to 
provide best rudder efficiency in the propeller’s a rg 

Ventilation is an important point in any vessel, and in a 
small yacht rates careful attention, There are several ven- 
tilators and blowers that are desirable in a boat of this type, 
but like many modern improvements, they cost money, and 
since the whole object of this design is to save some, we'll 
just have to do without them. It would be nice if there were 
a large Dorade vent on the cabin trunk and another aft, 
but we'll get along with a good sized hatch, opening ports 
and windshield and sliding windows. (These are not cheap 
either but seem a necessity. ) 

There will be deckplate fore and aft to provide air in 
good weather to all parts of the boat. One ventilation item 
that is absolutely necessary is an exhaust blower to the low 
point of the bilge under the engine. Anyone who operates a 
gasoline engine in a boat without this safety precaution is 
just playing another form of Russian roulette. 

There are so many expensive ways for us to show off 
our ingenuity and designing ability on a boat of this type. 
Oh well, resist the temptation and point out to those critical 
of a lack of this or that, “The true test of a designer today 
is shown by his ability to eliminate expensive gadgets and 
still produce attractive, efficient designs.” This in any field, 
not just boats. We are aiming at a design to be constructed 
in lower priced yards, using good craftsmen and materials 
for $5,000. If we let our artistic ability go all out, and contact 
the really. high priced yacht builders, it is no trouble at all 
to run this up to over $12,000, so let’s be careful. 

Now that we know what we require of our 25-footer in 
the way of looks and accommodations, let us see if it is 
possible to put this big inside into our small outside. Below 
are the characteristics this designer feels the lines must have 
to insure adequate performance: (1) Sharp forward sections. 
(2) Ample chine beam forward. (3) Moderately deep for- 
ward sections. (4) Buttocks as close as possible to being 
parallel to the L.W.L. when at rest. (5) my angle at 
chine of bottom to topside surface. (6) Good flare in for- 
ward sections combined with ample tumble home in after 
sections. 

The sharp forward sections are, of course, to reduce 
pounding. The chine beam forward is to prevent diving 
and broaching when running before it and a big sea lifts the 
transom. The deep forward sections, which are more or less 
automatic in a design with good chine beams and sharp 
forward sections, will prevent the boat from blowing off 
and acting in close quarters like a stubborn mule. 

The fourth characteristic appears to me to be a necessity. 
I do not see how a power boat can plane until the bottom 
surface is making an angle with the water surface similar 
to angle A in Fig. 4. If when at rest the hull bottom de- 
scends from the transom at a marked angle from the surface, 
you can bet your boots the boat will run at a high angle. 
Or, if the buttocks are deep enough, she may not plane at all. 

There is an unfortunate idea prevalent among yachtsmen 
that when a power boat of this type is running level, she is 
most efficient. This is not true. Trim angle lifts hull surface 
clear of the water and thereby reduces resistance. Of course, 
if this angle is too great, porpoising or drag at the stern 
may prevent planing speeds. However, this does not usually 
occur in cruiser type yachts at angles below 7°, and this is 
quite an angle. Least resistance in a great many hulls occurs 
at between 4° and 5°, and most small boats run slightly be- 
low this for practical reasons. A trim angle of 5° can be most 
uncomfortable to those aboard, and it also lifts enough of 
the hull clear of the water so that it is the flat after and 
middle sections which make first surface contact in rough 
water. This naturally causes pounding and generally poor 
(Continued on page 83) 
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A typical frostbite day. On leeward legs in a fresh wind weight is moved aft to prevent rooting and possible capsizes and to increase 
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speed. By hiking further, these BO dinghies could have carried less of a luff and sailed faster 


FROSTBITING 


For Fun, Thrills and Keen Racing, Winter Dinghy Racing Can‘t Be Beaten 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


ginning to fly, the ducks are in, ice is forming and frost- 

biting is in full swing. Frostbiting, as you doubtless 
know, is a form of dinghy racing which gets its name from 
being practiced in what once was considered the “off” season. 
At least figuratively, it provides some of the hottest small 
boat racing. Most frostbiters own other racing boats which 
they sail in the summer. Since it takes real enthusiasm to 
sail all winter after a summer campaign, these skippers are 
frequently leaders in their respective classes. Other frost- 
biters are younger sailors who are unable to afford a large 
boat and would rather race in keen competition in the winter 
than in a kid’s class in the summer. Frostbiting, therefore, 
is a mighty tough league and the lessons to be learned 
while racing dinghies in such competition are of value to any 
small boat skipper and crew, the year round. 

Dinghy racing is almost a separate art. Usually a top 
dinghy sailor will do very well when he steps into a larger 
boat. The reverse is not always the case. There seems to 
be a special knack to getting the most out of a dinghy 
which is difficult to attain. I should know, having proved to 
myself just how difficult it is by resuming frostbiting last 
year after a lapse of several years and getting licked for fair. 
We did improve, however, as the season progressed and, by 
studying the actions of those who beat us, it began to dawn 
on me how they did it. Whether or not you and I can 
convert this knowledge into winning performances remains 
to be seen, but what I observed and experienced last winter 
helped me and here’s hoping it will do the same for you. 

In dinghies, as in all racing boats, it is imperative to 
have your boat and sails in tip top shape and to keep them 
that way. It is also pretty obvious that it is important to 
dress properly for frostbiting. Everyone knows that it gets 
cold out there and hence the more common mistake is to 
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dress too heavily! It’s a lot colder watching a frostbite race 
than it is taking part in one. Except in calm weather, you've 
got to keep moving in a dinghy and this exercise goes a long 
way toward keeping you warm. 

Avoid stiff or bulky clothing which will make it difficult 
to get about easily. Far better are a number of layers of 
woolen clothing, starting off with woolen underwear (a few 
winter sailors even have cashmere) and winding up with a 
windproof, waterproof outer layer. Choose a hat which 
won't blow off, and gloves which are pliable. You will be 
surprised how long you can go without any gloves, just be- 
cause you are active. For your feet, though, it is well to go 
all out and get a heavy pair of fleece-lined, rubber-soled 
waterproof boots. Keeping your feet warm is the main step 
toward comfort. If dressed properly, you really won't mind 
the cold and you will be able to get about easily too. 

While on the subject of frostbiting equipment, it is well 
to consider bailing. Frostbite races are usually so short that 
few skippers bail during the race unless they have had a 
knockdown causing them to ship large quantities of water. 
As a result, bailing is usually done between races and a can 
or a pump are satisfactory. A sponge is fine except on the 
coldest days, when it takes real courage to use it. In addi- 
tion to normal bailing it is advisable to have a scoop or 
large can for getting water out fast in case of a bad knock- 
down. 

The selection of a crew (and by crew I mean both skipper 
and crew) is of great importance. Unless the skipper is quick 
on his feet and active, no matter how good a big boat sailor 
he may be, he will never be tops in dinghies. It helps also 
if he is of moderate weight. In. the 11%-foot Interclub 
dinghies which are sailed at Larchmont, the weight of 
skipper and crew must total at least 275 pounds. In average 
going there seems to be a real advantage in weighing as 
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The Penguins in the foreground, though starting at the windward 


end and able to tack at will, are behind the leeward boats. Here 
a start at the leeward end is preferable 


close to the minimum as possible. In very strong breezes a 
heavy crew gives a slight advantage to windward but.then 
loses much of this gain by slowing the boat down on lee- 
ward legs. . 

A heavy crew does facilitate keeping the dinghy on her 
feet but it also buries her, thus making a negligible gain even 
to windward on a windy day. If you are a skipper and 
weigh over 200 pounds the racing of small dinghies is not 
for you unless you can be assured of a light crew so that your 
total weight is not a great deal over 300 pounds. Best of all 
is to have the total weight close to the permissible minimum 
with the skipper and crew of similar weight or the crew the 
heavier. A heavy skipper who keeps weight down by having 
a very light crew is at somewhat of a disadvantage since, 
being preoccupied with handling the tiller and the main 
sheet, he must rely heavily on the crew to keep the boat on 
her best sailing lines and a light crew is less effective in 
doing this. 

While being of proper weight is helpful, it is far more 
important for a dinghy crew to be well codrdinated, quick 
thinking and quick acting. He or she should also be athletic 
enough to hike far out when required and get back in a 
flash as the wind slackens. 

The importance of teamwork cannot be overemphasized. 
The skipper has his hands so full, both literally and figura- 
tively, that he has little time to instruct the crew on weight 
shifting or anything else. In one hand he has the tiller, in 
the other the sheet, and his mind is concentrating on tactics 
and right of way situations. The crew should know his job 
so well that no directions are required, and a crew well 
versed in the right of way rules and in racing tactics can be a 
tremendous help to the skipper. Dinghy courses are gen- 
erally short and the fleets are often large, with the result 
that other dinghies are almost always within risk of collision. 
Many a crew has averted a foul by a timely warning. Team- 
work assumes greater importance in dinghies than in larger 
boats because only in this way can the actions so necessary 
to keep a dinghy always going her best be performed on 
time without getting in each other’s way. 

This is never more true than while tacking and jibing. 
Both skipper and crew must switch over at exactly the right 
instant and they must do it fast. It is particularly important 
while tacking in a strong breeze for the crew to be out to 
windward and hiking the instant the tack is completed, be- 
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This X Class dink 
(right) is being well 
sailed. Skipper and 
crew are close to- 
gether, she is on 
her correct fore 
and aft trim and is 
being kept on her 
feet through hiking 
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fore full way has been regained. By tacking smartly, a 
length or two can be saved. Learn always to make the 
same movements when shifting from side to side, for in 
that way alone will it become almost automatic and perfectly 
timed. Proper timing while jibing not only saves distance 
but will prevent a capsize too. 

In light airs it is even more important in dinghies than 
in larger boats for the skipper and crew to sit quietly, mov- 
ing only when necessary and even then as softly and delib- 
erately as possible. Failure to do this will get the boat off 
her best sailing lines and will tend to shake the wind out of 
the sails, with consequent loss in speed. 

On windward legs the skipper and crew should sit close 
together near the center of the boat, in the exact spot which 
will give the proper fore-and-aft trim. If there is a steep 
sea running, most dinghies will sail better if the weight is 
moved aft somewhat to permit rising to the sea instead of 
plowing through it. These boats are so light that they lack 
the power to drive through a sea and therefore maintain 
speed better by sailing over it. The exact position of fore- 
and-aft weight depends not only on the wind and sea condi- 
tions but also on the class of dinghy you sail. Early in the 
season experiment to learn the best trim for your dink, but 
at all times when sailing up wind be sure the skipper and 
crew remain close together. 

On windward legs the dink should be kept on an almost 
even keel. In very light air it may be well to heel 10° or 
so to improve the shape of the sail. As it breezes on, skipper 
and crew should move farther to windward to keep the 


_boat nearly upright. In very strong winds both should hook 


their toes under a thwart (or strap if your class rules permit) 
and sit as far out on the weather rail as possible, leaning 
backwards until horizontal. It’s hard to do this, especially 
since you've got to get in and out quickly as puffs come and 
go, but efficient hiking is worth the effort. 

The skipper can also control the amount of heel by head- 
ing up slightly in the more wicked puffs. It takes a par- 
ticularly delicate touch to do this without losing headway 
and in this ability lies much of the secret of the successful 
dinghy racer. As a last resort, he should ease the main 
sheet rather than let the dinghy heel excessively, but a good 
job of hiking plus a skipper who has the knack of feathering 
up in the puffs without losing headway will make this 
seldom necessary. 

On down wind legs it is best to keep the dink either 
exactly upright or even heeled slightly to windward. Heeling 
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to windward is especially recommended on a run since it 
tends to offset any weather helm which might develop. Only 
while reaching in the faintest of breezes is it desirable to 
heel to leeward in order to improve the shape of the sail. 

Some dinghy sailors ease the outhaul on the main boom 
to increase the draft in the sail on leeward legs. There is 
little question that this is effective, but frequently the legs 
are so short and boats so close to each other that it may be 
wise to leave it alone. While slacking, the crew’s weight is 
apt to be incorrectly placed and he is unable to shift readily. 
The same holds true when he trims the outhaul if another 
windward leg is to follow. The distance lost then may not 
be offset by the slight added speed to be expected from a 
fuller main. Except on very short leeward legs, however, 
I feel it is worth while slacking. 

On a run, and to a lesser extent on a reach, as in all center- 
board boats, the board should be raised. Dinghies, however, 
are subject to rhythmic rolling and, largely because of this, 
are more easily capsized on leeward legs. If the dink starts 
to roll severely, dropping the board will stop or dampen the 
roll. Rolling can also be diminished by both skipper and 
crew sitting low inside the boat rather than on the gunwale. 
This lowers the center of gravity and, by locating the crew 
on one side and the skipper on the other, (with each ready 
to shift quickly) roll is minimized. 

Dinghies also tend to root while running in a strong wind. 
To prevent this from causing a capsize and also to maintain 
best speed, weight should be moved aft. 

I found out once to my sorrow last winter that they are 
particularly apt to roll over while jibing. For this reason, 
most dinghy committees lay out a “no jibe course” on 
windy days. This can be done on triangular courses by 
adding an extra mark nearby the one which you would 
normally have jibed around. Hence instead of jibing around 
it you pass it to leeward and then sharpen up and go 100 yards 
or so to another mark which you tack around before heading 


A typical ‘’no jibe’’ course designed to lessen 
the chance of capsizes on windy days 
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In choppy seas (above) weight should be moved aft. Here the 
windward end is doubly desirable. In the bottom picture the line 
is perfect. No. 29. has a perfect start, but those at the windward 
end are better off than most leeward boats since they can tack 
more easily. A few boats in the middle have a clear wind 
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for the finish. If the course was laid to tack around the 
mark comprising one corner of the triangle, an awful jam 
would occur as leading boats tried to round and ran afoul of 
those still approaching the mark. The extra mark gives time 
for the tailenders to be clear before the leaders reach toward 
the finish. At left is a typical no-jibe course. 

In addition to weight shifting and control of the board 
(which must be lowered at least partially whenever the 
dinghy jibes or rounds a mark), the crew pulls the main 
boom over on a jibe. The skipper controls the sheet but 
instead of trimming it to effect a jibe, he relies on the crew 
to grab the boom and whip it over, thus saving time, keeping 
the main drawing efficiently for a longer time and, because 
the main is trimmed for only a split second, diminishing the 
chances of a capsize while jibing. 


TACTICS 


The tactics of dinghy racing differ in certain respects 
from those generally accepted for larger boats. Since the 
courses are quite short and fleets generally large, good starts 
assume even greater importance in dinghies. If you fail to 
get a good start, before you can clear your wind you will 
have lost so much distance and so many positions that it 
may be almost impossible on a short leg to recover. Since 
dinghy starts are almost invariably to windward we will 
(Continued on page 85) 
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CABIN LAM? 


The Inventor 


ze OME MEN who are so dumb by nature that 
ig even when fate sends them a really bad break 
they turn it to profit. Sounds unreasonable, but 
— if you stop to think,-a normal man, finding 
-+ himself overboard, will fight to get ashore or 

to grab something. Probably he will wear 

himself out and drown through his efforts. But 
a man so dumb that he doesn’t know enough to fight for 
life will, maybe, float ashore still alive. 

That was the way with Nathan Baxter, who came from so 
far inshore that he didn’t know that a boat was hollow, and 
when he discovered that it was he called the hold the 
“cellar.” First time he showed up on the beach, he wanted 
to borrow a sharrie to pull across to the clam flats. Bill 
Chase loaned him his, careless-like, and never thinking of 
anything unusual. But Nate went down, shoved the sharpie 
overboard and started off, never paying any attention to 
the fact that there was only one oar in her. Bill used to 
scull his sharpie a lot and sometimes carried only one oar. 

Quite a gang watched, just to see that no harm befell the 
pilgrim, when they saw what had happened. He sat on 
the thwart, shoved his oar out through the thole pins and 
pulled for dear life with both hands. The spectacle was 
something to behold but, believe it or not, he hit the clam- 
fiat just about where he wanted to! 

Well, all hands expected that the tide would take him 
when he started back, and they watched closely, not want- 
ing him to drift into any danger. But be blowed if he didn’t 
make it, smack back where he started from! First thing he 
said when he landed—and he had some clams, too—was, 
“Some day when it is convenient, I'd like to get one of you 
gentlemen to show me how to row a boat in a straight line. 
I must have taken more than twice as long on this trip be- 
cause the boat went round and round!” 

You couldn’t get mad with a man like that. You couldn't 
even get disgusted. He was too darned serious and well- 
meaning, and besides he was a perfect gentleman. But he 
was dangerous, as all hands discovered. Nathan Baxter was 
an inventor, and there was nothing under the sun that he 
wouldn’t tackle. What his home life might have been the 
Lord only knows, but he managed to keep the longshore 
gang on edge pretty much of the time after he got ac- 
quainted. 

He tackled Bill Chase again, feeling a trifle better ac- 
quainted, probably. “Would you mind,” says he, “if I tried 
out a scheme of mine with your rowboat? Just an experi- 
ment; it won't be necessary to remodel the boat at all.” 
And of course Bill told him to heave ahead. Well, Bill 
didr’t use his sharpie for a day or two. Then he shoved 
her off the beach, stepped in, sat down, and landed in a heap 
in the stern-sheets. “Darned odd!” says he, and he picked 
himself up, sat down on the middle thwart again, and im- 
mediately pitched clean forward on his back! 

Says he to himself, “I must have had a stroke or some- 
thing!” “I'm all dizzy and off balance!” He picked up an 
oar and pushed his sharpie back to the beach, very cautiously 
and slow. Then he stepped out and sort of shook himself 
to see if he could really stand up. It was funny! But every- 
thing seemed all right, and he tried sitting in the boat as it 
lay on the sand. The thwart swung right out from under 
him and dropped him in half an inch of water that was on 
the bottom! 

Just then Nate showed up. “How do you like my patent 
thwart?” says he. 

Bill jumped right up, relieved and mad at the same time. 
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He couldnt speak, for the moment, but he grabbed hold 
of the thwart and sure enough, it rocked back and forth like 
a rocking chair! “Whaaa—what-what!” says Bill. 

“Yes, yes,” says Nate, “it is for people who might succumb 
to seasickness. When the boat rocks, the seat will remain 
level and thus eliminate the motion which causes nausea.” 

Well, they patched things up all right and time passed. 
Then Nate tackled Jim Fisher, who had lobster pots, and he 
wanted to try out a warp that wouldn't kink up. Jim agreed, 
“but,” says he, “Tl let you try it on just one, and you'll haul 
it yourself.” They went out, after the pot had been set for a 
couple of days and Nate picked up the buoy and started 
to haul. Jim stood by and watched. The line came up just 
like a steel rod, up, and up, with the buoy dangling at the 
end. Nate was excited. “Not a kink!” says he, “straight’s a 
ramrod!” Just then the line started to bend, and down came 
the buoy, smacking Jim right on the noggin. 

There were other things that sort of caused the gang to 
sheer off from Nate and his ideas. Nobody knew what 
might happen next and while they wanted to be friendly 
and helpful they didn’t want to get crippled. It got so 
finally that they told Nate, gently but firmly, that if he 
wanted to try out any more of his ideas afloat the best 
thing for him to do was get a boat of his own. This he did, 
hiring first one boy and then another to handle it for him 
while he tested out his inventions. When he perfected his 
“Non-parting line” all hands took notice. This was some- 
thing different, and it could be valuable. 

Nate was enthused too. “It can be made in any size,” 
says he, “use it for fishlines, anchor rodes, warps, anything! 
The secret is that it will give under strain, and in that wa 
lessen the shock. I will guarantee that it will hold three 
times what the same size manila will!” 

Now this was a thing that interested every fisherman and 
boatman, but nobody who knew Nate wanted to have much 
to do with the testing. “How are you going to test her 
out?” they wanted to know, after they had talked a 
spell. “Well,” says he, “I've made it up in six- and nine-thread 
sizes because it was handiest to handle. I’m going to weight 
some of the sections, either with lobster pots or equal 
weight, but the real test is going to be on swordfish!” 

“Yes, sir,” says he, “I am going out and iron a fish with a 
harpoon, and put an extra heavy drag on the line. I want 
to see just what it will take!” When he said that, all hands 
settled back and decided that they wouldn't have anything 
to do with it. 

But Nate fitted out, shipped a man who was capable of 
striking a fish if he got nigh enough, and cast off. The story 
of that trip came from Nate and from his mate as well. As 
they agreed on most points, twas probably true. 

The cruising wasn't tiresome, for they didn’t have to 
travel far, but striking the fish was a mite more difficult for 
one reason and another. They made two-three attempts, 
without success, but after a spell, they raised a sword, went 
on and got him, smacko, be-aft the fin. 

That was all right enough but, on account of their pre- 
vious attempts, a little too much line had been unwound 
from the keg. There was a big, drooping bight somewhere, 
and when Nate hove the keg overboard, something went 
a and the keg fouled in the bobstay instead of going 
clear! 

Well, that fish started to run, and the line began to 
stretch! Nate’s mate wanted to cut it, but Nate says “No, I 
want to see what it'll stand!” says he. The boat towed some, 

(Continued on page 90) 





MORE ABOUT 
THE BACKYARD 
MOLDED BOAT 


HE ACCOMPANYING photographs show 

the evolution of the home-designed and 
backyard-built 34-footer whose molding was de- 
scribed in Yacutine, April, 1947. Using mahog- 
any veneer and Penacolite (resorcin resin) glue, 
her designer-builder-owner, Raymond Creekmore, 
has built a most successful boat. 


Artist Creekmore hard at work scribing the 
outline of a sheet plywood bulkhead 


Thousands of shoemaker’s wooden pegs were used to 
plug nail holes in the hull after molding was completed 


Bullen 


The deckhouse is glued mahogany, without fastenings. 
Below, note the absence of frames in the hull’s interior 


Bullen 











a ) deF ontaine 
Underway the boat is handsome. Note her wide, seamless, sheet-plywood 


decks, unsupported by deck beams. The absence of beams contributes to 
full head room below 


Bolted to a trailer, the molded hull is hauled from Baltimore to Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. behind the family car. Below, the great day, ready for launching 


Rockwell 
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THE CRUISER 


What Are the Considerations To Be Weighed When Selecting a New Power Plant? 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


% S THE bearded bard of Britain might have put it, 
“The grief an engine gives lives after it—the joys 
are oft interred with its rust.” By the time the 
engine in our cruiser reaches retirement age, we 

may be so fed up with it that we will set out 

to ea the farthest thing from it as a replace- 
ment. And, in the majority of cases, this will be 

a very foolish thing to do. 

In general, the best replacement engine is the one that 
happens to be the easiest to choose—a duplicate (or a current 
version) of the power plant we are discarding. Such a re- 
placement will fit in with the least amount of engine room 
alteration and will come closest to duplicating the previous 
performance of our boat. If that’s all there were to it in 
every case, we could all face the demise of an engine with 
serenity. 

But the simple solution of superseding the 1938 Schmaltz 
six with a 1951 Schmaltz super-six will not do the trick 
when (1) the Schmaltz company folded after making our 
1938 model and all the principals moved to the Gobi Desert 
where they would never have to face an old customer, (2) 
the old engine found its way into our hull through some 
ghastly trick of fate unrelated to scientific naval architecture 
and made ours a badly underpowered—or over-powered— 
craft, or (3) some characteristic of the old power plant 
makes us positive that it is just not a satisfactory type for 
our cruiser. 


A duplicate of the old power plant will fit in with the least 
amount of engine room alteration 
Photos Courtesy Owens Yacht Co. 





Yes, a great many of us find at such times that we can’t 
just sit down and write “Dear Factory: Please send a new 
one of the usual.” We are going to have to get something 
different in the way of power plants, a task which can turn 
out to be a difficult and risky business. But let’s see just what ~ 
is involved and try to break down the process of replacement 
selection into its simple essentials. 

The first thing we should try to do is build up a sheet of 
specifications for the engine we need to drive our boat 
properly. This writing-up of specifications is a tried and 
proven business procedure that can also pay dividends for 
the pleasure boat owner. Now—before our minds become 
dazzled by visions of sheets covered with fancy drawings, 
highly technical verbiage, formulae and unintelligible figures, 
let’s get in mind the factors that our specs should include. 

The following ought to suffice: horsepower, weight, pro- 
peller size and r.p.m., length, width, height above mounting 
line, width between engine bearers, depth below mounting 
line, general location of existing connections for propeller 
shaft coupling, exhaust, pipes and controls. 

If the engine we are discarding gave satisfactory all-round 
performance, the preparation of this spec sheet will be quite 
simple. On the matter of horsepower, we will want to stick 
reasonably close to the developed hp. of the old power 
plant. We might never notice a plus or minus variation of 
10 per cent or so but the less the merrier. The power figures 
we are comparing must represent the actual peak developed 
horsepower in all cases. “Rating” or formula horsepower 
serve no purpose here. Neither do we give a hoot at this 
point about the revolution speed at which an engine de- 
velops the power. All we want to know is what is its 
maximum capability. 

Again assuming that our old motor made the boat do what 
was expected of her, we should specify approximately the 
same weight of power plant for the replacement. In any 
case, we must avoid installing an engine heavier than the 
previous one. Additional weight can upset the performance, 
even the stability, of a boat in alarming fashion. Should we 
happen to be lucky enough not to ruin the boat’s perform- 
ance by increasing her power plant weight, we would cer- 
tainly be dragging excess weight along which means added 
fuel consumption, more difficulty in hauling and shoring 
for storage, and the like. 

Propeller r.p.m. (not necessarily the same thing as engine 
r.p.m., remember), diameter and pitch are vital. If our old 
wheel speed and size gave us what we wanted, let’s stick 
to the same combination in the new installation. Any great 
deviation from the proper propeller application will result 
in a decided increase in fuel consumption, decrease in speed 
and/or sacrifice of the handling qualities of the boat. 

The various dimensional factors hardly require any 
explanation. Other things being equal, the nearer our new 
power plant comes to dropping into the space left vacant 
by the old—the closer it comes to lining up with shaft, pipes 
and controls—the cheaper will be the installation job. 

Up to this point, everything has seemed quite routine 
because we have been dreaming that our late lamented 
engine made the boat perform to our liking and all we were 
trying to do was to get a new power plant that would drop 
in easily and go on doing as well or better than its predeces- 
sor. But—supposin’ the boat was a real dog with the old 
engine and it was all the fault of the engine, else why would 
we be getting rid of it anyway-. 
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to have a naval architect along. This case needs quite a bit 
of analysis and plenty of intelligent planning. The lad who 
could do it best is an N.A. specializing in boats of this 
particular type. The second best source of assistance would 
be a top-notch yard that has had ample experience with 
boats similar to ours and knows the repowering picture from 
having done it frequently. 

If neither a naval architect nor an experienced yard solu- 
tion is practicable in our case, we can do a senioustle intelli- 
gent job ourselves. All we will require is a modicum of 
leg-work, an ability to compare certain general features of 
boats and the judgment to separate sound advice from 
hot air. 

Imitation, ‘tis said, is the sincerest form of flattery. It’s 
also a darn sound way to pick an engine for a boat. Specif- 
ically, the thing to do is to find a successful boat as close 
“ possible to ours in every way, and then copy her power 

ant. 

We most likely can find such a boat operating on the same 
body of water that we call home. The design pages of 
YACHTING might well yield some ideas, or it is even possible 
that we might find the answer in a far-distant port during 
a business trip. We must watch out for just one thing— 
we must make sure that the boat we are ogling is intended 
for the same service as ours. A party fishing boat used daily 
in open ocean work, for instance, is not a good model on 
which to pattern the engine selection for a cruiser which 
is going to be used for short weekend jaunts on the Missis- 
sippi. 

7 course, we must be able to see the boat we think of 
copying while it is out of water. The underbody shape must 
be very similar to ours. Length, beam and draft have to be 
taken into consideration for each plays a vital part in deter- 
mining hull performance—and hence similarity of perform- 
ance. And though it is too rarely considered, weight is of 
primary import. Obviously few owners are going to know 
the weight or displacement of their cruisers in terms of 
pounds—or even of tons. Yet we can easily tell from inspec- 
tion if the boat we want to imitate is similar to ours in overall 
dimensions, sizes of scantlings, thickness of planking and load 
of equipment. 

Once we have found a highly satisfactory craft that is 
practically a twin to our boat, we can go ahead and write 
up the specification sheet, using the essential data from the 
boat we are copying. This process, so glibly and briefly 
mentioned, can bring us face-to-face with a problem or two 


when we are putting it to practice, and probably the toughest 


of these will be the number of engines to use. 

The pros and cons of multiple versus single engine drive 
are most interesting, but too lengthy to review at this point. 
If we find ourselves faced with such a problem, we should 
take a look at Conrad Miller’s “Shall it be Twins” in Yacur- 
iNG for January, 1950. Let’s never forget in the course of this 


pondering that a switch from single to multiple engines—or 
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The design pages of ‘’Yachting’’ might well yield some ideas 


Well—here we are right up an alley where it would be nice 




























The thing to do is to find a successful boat as close as possible 
to one’s own, and then copy her power plant 


vice versa—entails a very appreciable amount of work in 
altering engine beds, shaft logs, struts, rudders, controls, 
exhausts, water pipes, etc. This kind of work is so expensive 
that it might run into more dollars than the basic cost of the 
engine or engines we are installing. 

So, eventually, we will come up with a specification sheet 
that may look ridiculously brief for the time it took to pre- 
pe But now is the time when that list of figures will pay 

or all the effort put into it. Now we are ready to read the 

magazine ads, send for catalogs, haunt the marine show 
rooms and generally enjoy the process of spending some 
money on our boat. Without the specifications, we stand 
an excellent chance of expending what the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue left us without getting anything like what 
we need. We can too easily end up with a power plant that 
is just right—for someone else's boat. It doesn’t pay to short- 
cut the groundwork. 

In the course of our shopping, there are at least four im- 
portant decisions we will have to make. They are (1) 
gasoline vs. diesel, (2) high speed vs. low speed, (3) marine 
vs. automotive and (4) raw water vs. fresh water cooling. 
The following summaries should serve as guides in our 
deliberations. 

Gasoline vs. Diesel Choice. 

Reliability—A toss-up. Neither gas nor diesel can claim any 
definite superiority in being able to render trouble-free 
service. Cost—This factor we will have to work out on an 
annual basis with pencil and paper. We figure annual cost 
as a total of (1) purchase price divided by the number of 
years of service life expected, (2) operating costs such as 
fuel and oil, (3) maintenance cost and (4) insurance cost. 
The price tag on a new diesel is likely to be higher than that 
on a comparable gasoline engine. As for the life expectancy, 
it is best to check with some current users of the engines we 
are comparing. Diesel fuel still enjoys a lower price than 
gasoline, but the differential is diminishing. Even at that, 
the diesel is considerably cheaper to feed because it uses less 
fuel per horsepower hour than the gas engine. Maintenance 
costs should be about the same regardless of the type. Safety 
—The diesel is decidedly safer than its more popular rival 
because diesel fuel has a much higher flash point than has 
gasoline. At the temperature usually encountered aboard 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Rosenfeld 
“Hiram III’ was designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., City Island, N.Y., for Hiram Bloomingdale, of New York 
and Stuart, Fla. She is 55’ I.0.a., 53’9” I.w.l., 13’6’ beam and 3’8” draft. Power is a pair of 4 cyl. 133 hp. GM diesels, with 2:1 
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reduction, giving a top speed of 15 m.p.h. “‘Hiram’s’’ accommodations are spacious 
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“Sea Blitz’’ (left and above) was designed by C. 

Raymond Hunt and built by Quincy Adams , Yacht 

Yard, Marblehead, Mass., for Bradley P. Noyes. 

42' I.0.a., 38'10” I.w.l., 142’ beam and 3’ draft, 

she is powered by a V-12 1500 hp. Packard, giving 
a speed of 55 m.p.h. 


M-A-C Photos 





Rosenfeld 

The new CruisAlong Deluxe 22 (above), is powered with a Gray Phantom 4-45. 
“Tedna” (right), a 26-footer designed by Wm. Garden for the Edison Boat 
Shop, Seattle. She is owned by Bruce McCloskey. ‘Encore’ (below) is a 
40’6” Ludership Sport Fisherman built for George Sloan, of Shelter Island, N.Y. 
Seaf 





Geo. French 


Frenchman Bay looking NE from Mt. Cadillac. Bar Harbor is at center, the Porcupines stretch across the bay while Flanders Bay 
Yard where she was built and now makes her home port, in background 
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Part II—An Account of a Concentrated Cruise on the Maine Coast 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


[Part I covered the “Snowflake’s” cruise from her home port at 
the head of Somes Sound to the quiet anchorage at Long Cove, 
Vinal Haven. Traversing Somes Sound, Blue Hill Bay, Egge- 
moggin Reach and West Penobscot Bay she anchored in South- 
west Harbor, Blue Hill and Bucks Harbor.—Ep.] 


AWN OF OUR fifth day came quiet and golden 
and I had just poked my head up the com- 
panionway for a look around when I saw, 

} coming down the cove, two lobstermen, each 

; in his own dory, standing up, facing forward 
to the oars. Behind them the purple forest, 
silhouetted against the glowing morning sky, 

made deep black shadows alongshore, while the ripples of 
their passage, catching the light of the sky, cut bright yellow 
swatches across the inky water. I called the others quietly 
and quietly we watched. It was a sight that will doubtless 
remain as a treasured memory to us for the rest of our days. 

Breakfast finished and the cabin put to rights, we decided 
to explore the headwaters of the cove, so mid-morning found 
us rowing leisurely between tree-clad banks, more like a 
river than an arm of the sea. Ashore at the cove’s head we 
found sun-filled clearings where between us we gathered 
enough blueberries so Dorothy could later bake delicious 
muffins for luncheon. 


Chart of a leisurely Main coast cruise. 


Returned aboard, Ted rowed over to the lobsterman’s 
and borrowed a couple of clam forks and a roller. In the 
mud flats on the west side of the cove, not a hundred yards 
from the boat, we dug a mess of clams, enough for several 
meals. Steamed clams, clam juice, boiled lobsters and blue- 
berry muffins made our luncheon. Truly we were at peace 
with all the world. 

The rakes and roller returned, we started our motor, got 
our anchor and steamed out of the cove, not forgetting to 
exchange a friendly wave with our new found friend ashore. 
Since we were going only the short distance to North Haven 
we did not bother to raise sail but powered south toward 
Hurricane Sound, rounded the tip of Leadbetter Island and, 
passing through Lairey’s Narrows, skirted the island’s west 
shore, avoiding the many rocky ledges which lie in this area. 
Without the aid of a pilot with local knowledge it is in- 
advisable to attempt this passage since there are no buoys. 
We again crossed the mouth of Crockett Cove, heading 
northwest this time, rounded Crockett Point and, avoiding 
the ledges off Brown’s Head Light, coasted along into Fox 
Islands Thorofare and anchored off the yacht club at North 
Haven about 1630. Ashore for mail and supplies, then back 
aboard and motored the few hundred yards south to the 
landing off Ted’s cousin’s place on Vinal Haven. Here we 
landed and climbed the steep hill to the house where the 


“Snowflake” (right) on her home mooring at the head of Somes Sound, Mt. Desert Boat 


Yard where she was built and now makes her home port, in background 
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The busy anchorage at North 

Haven is seen at top. Pictur- 

esque Brown’s Head Light, mark- 

ing the western approach to Fox 

Islands Thorofare, is character- 

istic of the lighthouses on this 
coast 


hospitable offer of hot baths for all hands was thankfully 
accepted. It was pleasant to sit on the porch, which com- 
mands an impressive view over the busy Thorofare, and to 
watch the small sail and powerboats scurrying about below 
us. Back aboard for dinner and a quiet evening in the cock- 
pit, admiring the spectacular sunset over North Haven and 
the distant Camden Hills. So endeth the fifth day. 

A sparkling nor’wester greeted our arising on our sixth 
morning so we made all plain sail and weighed anchor as 
soon as the breakfast dishes were stowed. Standing to the 
eastward, we entered the Little Thorofare which forms a 
passage between Indian Point and Burnt Island’ on the 
north and Stimpson’s and Calderwood Islands on the south. 
Off the middle of Burnt Island the passage makes a dog-leg 
to the southeast to avoid a ledge, on which a family of seals 
was sunning. East Penobscot Bay opened before us as we 
hardened sheets to make a board up toward Bald Island. 
Off Bald Island we came on the starboard tack and shaped 
our course for the passage between Oak and Burnt Islands. 
(This is another Burnt Island—there are lots of them in these 


The Cruising Club rendezvous at Pulpit Harbor brought together 
a fine fleet of able cruising yachts. Our old friend, ‘‘Heart's 
Desire,’ at left 
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parts. Many place names are repeated several times, to the 
confusion of the uninitiated.) A short hitch and we were 
in West Penobscot Bay again. We coasted along the northern 
shore of North Haven Island with a fine reaching breeze un- 
til we fetched the narrow passage into Pulpit Harbor. Here 
we squared off and ran before it, past Pulpit Rock, from 
which the harbor takes its name. It is crowned by a huge 
hawk’s nest, reputed to have been there since Colonial days. 
Before us opened the perfectly land-locked harbor where 
already were anchored many of the yachts which had come 
from parts as distant as Larchmont to join the rendezvous; 


Off rock-bound Cape _ Rosier 
(left) the water is 160 feet deep. 
Abandoned Mark Island Light, 
which is now a private dwelling, 
with well sheltered Winter Har- 
bor in the distance is seen below 





some 23 sail made port that night. We anchored in the 
center of the fleet in 3% fathoms and payed out plenty of 
scope, since the nor’wester seemed to funnel into the harbor 
and it really blew a summer gale. 

Several yachts barged together with the Commodore’s, the 
signal inviting all hands aboard was made and soon dozens 
of dinghies were bobbing over the waves toward the flagship. 
After a gam with old friends we hadn't seen for ages and 
inspection trips to various boats, we returned aboard for 
supper and to witness as spectacular a sunset as any of us 
could recall. Another day ended, with all hands turning 
in early. 

One of the incidents at Pulpit Harbor was a show that 
was put on by a crew of small boys—ages about 11-12 years— 
sailing Dr. Austin Lamont’s 47-foot sloop Nancy Lloyd. 
With all the aplomb of hardened veterans they came sweep- 
ing into the harbor with sheets free, before the really strong 
nor wester. Three youngsters busied themselves on the fore 
deck dousing the jib, while the helmsman (subsequently 
found to be Herbert Parsons, Jr.) stood nonchalantly at the 
tiller as the big sloop tore through the middle of the closely 
anchored fleet, where it required really expert handling to 
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avoid fouling long anchor rodes and tailed-out dinghies. 
Without a glance to right or left the young skipper guided 
the yacht safely to her mooring, which he shot with precision, 
the mainsail coming down on a run as the mooring pendant 
came aboard. All of us were goggle eyed wtih admiration, 
which was not lessened by the presence of an elder sprawled 
on a cockpit seat under a big straw hat, apparently oblivious 
to proceedings. 

The strong nor’wester still blew on our seventh day afloat 
so, after much visiting back and forth between neighboring 
boats, we got all plain sail on Snowflake and beat out of the 
harbor into West Penobscot Bay. A couple of long hitches 
took us into the smooth water in the lee of Long Island 
(another name repetition) where we coasted along the 
east shore, close hauled on the port tack, bound for Castine. 

In the early afternoon, as we came abeam of the black 
can on Long Ledge, we slacked sheets and reached across 
the bay to the entrance of Castine Harbor. This ancient 
town, in Colonial days the most important port on the coast 
east of Boston, and a port of entry, was incorporated in the 
year 1796. It has great interest for anyone with an historical 
bent since many of its old mansions are in a fine state of 
preservation. “The Cruising Guide to the New England 


The fish wharf where the ‘’Snow- 
flake’s’’ crew landed at the 
little village of Atlantic on 
Mackerel Cove, Swans Island 
(right). A close up (below) of a 
pair of surprised seals that we 
stalked. A second later they 
dove out of sight 







































Coast” (pp. 188-9) records that the largest naval engage- 
ment of the American Revolution was fought off Castine 
in 1779, the decision going to the British. 

Many of the French names on this coast, such as Castine, 
Cape Rosier, Isle au Haut, may be traced back to the days 
of Samuel de Champlain, who explored the Maine Coast 

















































The picture above conveys but 
a dim suggestion of the spec- 
tacular sunset we saw the night 
we lay in Horseshoe Cove. No 
words nor camera can do it 
justice. We enjoyed a succession 
of glorious sunsets on our cruise 


before the English came. Capt. John Smith also ranged this 
coast in 1616 and made so detailed and accurate a chart of 
the area that, it is said, it could almost be used today. 

We sailed well up the harbor then came about and ran 
out into the bay again. The wind was dropping by this time 
and we had a pleasant slide, with eased sheets, down the 
coast to Cape Rosier. Here the water is so deep that the 
battleship Missouri could tie up to the bank. The bold head- 
land made an impressive sight as we jibed around it and ran 
close alongshore to the eastward, long evening shadows 
making interesting patterns on the rolling fields of a pleas- 
antly situated farm. We altered course to run inside Spec- 
tacle Island, presently making out the entrance to~ our 
destination on our port bow. As the wind had died out, we 
got the motor going and ran in to anchor in about four 
fathoms. 

Horseshoe Cove is a delightful spot, completely protected 
and, except for a summer cottage on the east side near the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The serene, picturesque harbor at Castine invites the cruiser to drop the hook and go ashore exploring. Here we look SW towards 
the harbor’s mouth with the historic old town on our right 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 


















A S100? Oe THE. 
L.w.l., 36'0” 
1951 HONOLULU RACE | 2am 228 
S.A., 1021 ft. 
Disp., 33,830 lbs. 





LEXANDER L. McCORMICK, of the San Francisco Y.C., 
won Class C and was second in the fleet of the Honolulu 
Race with his little clipper-bowed ketch Sea Witch. With his 
eye on the 1951 Pacific classic, he has gone back to Hugh M. 
Angelman, of Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., designer of Sea 
Witch, for a new craft of very different type from the stubby, 
snug-rigged ketch. Mr. Angelman and his collaborator, Charles 
Davies, have designed the 50-footer shown here for the race. 
The hull is of normal, wholesome type, with good beam and 
freeboard, and is strongly built with oak frames, mahogany 
planking, teak decks, and bronze floors. She will rate well 
under the Cruising Club Rule, but will take a slight penalty 
under that rule on the tall mast and high aspect ratio. The 
penalty is accepted to give her an unusually large spinnaker— 
the most important sail in the Trade Wind race to Hawaii. 
The lofty stick is well back in the middle of the boat, where it 
can be securely stayed, and the long-based fore triangle permits 
a good length of spinnaker pole to be used without penalty. 
Below decks, her accommodation plan shows a practical 
layout with forecastle for one hand, a double stateroom, and 
a main cabin with built-in and extension berths on each side. 
The doghouse covets the galley and a quarter-berth in which 
the skipper, if he chooses to sleep there while racing, will be 
only two jumps from the cockpit in case of emergencies. 
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NEW 


HIS 32-foot cabin cruiser was 
added to the line of the Richardson 
Boat Co., of North Tonawanda, N.Y., 
during the past summer. With various 
options in power installations she is 
capable of speeds up to 25 m.p.h., and 


she has comfortable cruising accommo- 


















Lo.a., 32'0” 

Beam, 10'8” 

Draft, 2'6” 

Speed, to 25 m.p.h. 

Power, Gray, Chrysler 
or Packard 











A WARNER-DESIGNED 31-FOOT 


32-FOOTER 


IN THE RIC 


dations for four. The latter include a 
double stateroom forward, hanging 
lockers, galley and toilet room, all under 
the forward trunk cabin, and a big 
deck cabin in which a lounge makes up 
into a double berth. 

Stem, keel and frames are white oak. 
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HIS RAISED deck cruiser was de- 

signed by Winthrop L. Warner, of 
Middletown, Conn., and built by 
Palmer Scott, of New Bedford, Mass., 
for Gordon Ferns, of Hamden, Conn., 
and was added to the Branford (Conn.) 
Y.C. fleet last summer. She combines a 
conventional raised-deck profile with a 
round bilged underwater body that is 
broad and flat-floored at the stern to 
carry the power of her Gray Express 
engine, with 2:1 reduction. Below decks 
she has a roomy toilet, upper and 
lower berths, a good galley and hanging 
locker. Her roomy cockpit is suitable 
for fishing. Stem, keel, deadwood and 
frames are oak, of substantial scantling. 
She is planked with %” Philippine ma- 
hogany, Everdur fastened, and has 
Philippine mahogany trim and %” ply- 
wood decks. Equipment details include 
a 20-amp constant voltage (6 v.) elec- 
trical power supply off the main engine; 
Willis two-burner pressure alcohol stove. 
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HARDSON LINE 


Topside planking is cedar and bottom 
planking, decks and trim of mahogany. 
She is fastened with Everdur screws. 
She has Auto-Lite 6-v. standard elec- 
trical equipment, stainless steel sink 
and alcohol stove, Ross draglink steer- 
ing gear and galvanized iron tanks. 
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L.o.a., 31'4” L.w.l, 28'10” 

Beam, 10'0” Draft, 2'6” 
Power, Gray 6-330, 124 hp. 
Speed, 19 m.p.h. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL KETCH 





ESIGNED by Edwin H. Mairs, of 
4116 Douglas Rd., Miami, Fla., for 
an owner with original ideas of what he 
wanted for Bahama cruising, this ketch 
has some unconventional features that 


L.o.a., 46'3” L.w.l., 36’0” 

Beam, 12'5” Draft, 4'0” 

S.A., 841 ft. Disp., 27,112 Ibs. 
Aux. power, 50 hp Universal 














make the design worth studying. Pre- 
vailing weather and shoal waters on the 
Bahama Banks dictated the well-divided 
rig of moderate area and the 4’ draft, 
augmented by a bronze centerboard. 
Her 50-hp. Universal Superfour engine 
should give almost motor sailer per- 
formance. The big midships cockpit is 
an unusual feature, with its tiller hooked 
up to the rudder by cables. She has a 
big forward deck, with a 5” rail, to 
work on, and abaft that a raised deck, 
giving room and lots of air in the two 

staterooms under it. The after house / 
contains a galley, another small toilet, / / 





the lounging quarters where, as the 
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designer says, “those boozin’ will not 

interfere with those snoozin’” in the / 
staterooms forward. She will be oak // 
framed, cedar planked, teak decked / 


and a dinette-double berth and will be / / 
 / 

















and mahogany trimmed. Equipment mee aes — Hi 
will include an Onan generator, Cole- \ | s. 
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man stove, Atlas windlass and copper 























tanks. 
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A 29-MILE OUTBOARD CRUISER 





- 
‘ 
te 5 OAK RUNNER “ 






TusuLaR Brace gq. 6’ cevar icon Boaros 


























SAILING DORY FOR 










P. MORRIS, P.O. Box 191, Everett, 
e Wash., designed and built this 18’ 
outboard cruiser as an addition to the 
line of Storm King outboard boats which 
he has been building since 1939. The 
cabin contains two seats and a table 
which combine to make a double berth, 
and has room also for a toilet and cook- 
ing gear. Mr. Morris reports that speed 
trials with various engines have been 
satisfactory. With two persons aboard, 
she made 15 m.p.h. with a 12-hp. out- 
board and 23 m.p.h. with 22 hp. With 
a 33-hp. motor she made 25 m.p.h. with 
five aboard and 29 m.p.h. with only the 
driver aboard, he writes. Her construc- 
tion is of plywood over oak keel, stem 
and frames, and follows a system of 
building which Morris has developed. 





L.o.a., 18'1” Beam, 8'0” 
Draft, 5” Disp., 750 lbs. 
Power, outboard, 12-33 hp. 











L.o.a., 21'0” Draft, 9” 
Beam, 6'0” S.A., 199 ft. 
Disp., 1100 lbs., with crew 











OHN O. PRADOS, 1233 2nd Street, 

New Orleans, yacht designer and 
builder, turned out the first of these 
little sailing craft as the nucleus of a 
one-design racing and day sailing class 
which he hopes will spread among the 
clubs of Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Gulf Coast. The lines are an interesting 
study in compromise between the tracli- 
tional sailing dory and a deadrise type 
of hull. In profile, narrow V-shaped 
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GULF GOQOAST 


transom, and deck outline she is pure 
dory, but her sections are quite different. 
Where the traditional sailing dory 
rounds in, from gunwale to narrow 
bottom plank, in a series of lapped 
strakes, with a weak bilge, this boat has 
a hard bilge, with sections showing 
little deadrise amidships but sweeping 
up sharply to both ends, which should 
give her considerably more initial sta- 
bility than the true dory form. 

The rig is of ample area but moderate 
height, as has proved desirable in the 
dory type, and has a single pair of 
shrouds and one headstay, with a hol- 
low mast. Her cockpit gives lots of 
room for day sailing and the thwart, 
which sticens the after end of the cen- 
terboard trunk, helps keep the helms- 
man and jibsheet tender out of each 
other’s way when racing. 

The boats are planked with cedar, 
with canvased plywood decks, and sawn 
frames. Stem, transom, centerboard and 
trunk and trim are mahogany, with 
screw and copper rivet fastenings. In 
addition to alternate sawn and bent 
frames, she has a fore-and-aft stiffeners 
along each of the three knuckles on 
each side where the carvel planks join, 
taking the place of the lapped planks of 
a lapstrake dory. Designed for a jib- 
and-mainsail rig for simplicity, she 
could use a small parachute spinnaker. 
Standing rigging is stainless steel and 
hardware of bronze. 
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STANDARDIZED HAWAIIAN CATAMARAN 






















































T HE SUCCESS and publicity attained by the big Hawaiian ce 
catamaran Manu Kai has brought about an upsurge of ; 
interest in this type of sailing craft, both in the Hawaiian Islands ' i 
and elsewhere, one of the results of which is the design and 
building of this stock 20’6” catamaran by the Waikiki Beach- i . 
comber Catamaran Co., of Honolulu. The builders offer com- 
pleted boats, which range in price from $895 at Honolulu 
to $1245 delivered on the Atlantic Coast, without sails; build- \ 
ing kits; or complete construction plans, the latter selling for i \ 
$75. \ 
The craft is of rigid construction, with an airfoil-section \ 
| structure connecting the two hulls and containing a cockpit 
) roughly seven feet square with seating capacity for six persons. q | 
| The twin hulls are 20’6” long by 2’ wide, and each has a center- 
| board, dropping to a depth of 3’, to improve the handling 
qualities and provide sufficient lateral plane. The first of these 
boats has been tested in the rough and windy Molokai Channel. 


a 








The builders claim that the boat is “capable of reaching speeds 

of 35 knots” though she apparently did not attain that pace in ‘wage 

the trials, and that she will come about quickly and easily—a 

maneuver which catamarans usually perform with considerable ; ® ee 

difficulty. = 
Marine plywood is used in the construction of %” thickness 

on the bottoms and %” thickness on the topsides and decks. 

Mahogany trim is used around the cockpit, and fastenings are 

brass screws. The mast is spruce, standing rigging stainless J 

steel, and hardware bronze. The sail plans shows a big spin- 

maker in addition to the working sails. 


L.o.a., 20'6” Beam o.a., 7'6” ae 
Draft, 4%” Weight, 640 lbs. " 
Sail Area, 125 ft. 
Width of pontoons, 24” ~ 7 


A CRUISER OF SEAGOING iz 2 es 


i gorse? by Westlawn Asso- 
ciates, of Montville, N.J., for John 
F. Nordquist, of Daly City, Calif., for 
use in the open Pacific, the accent in 
this cruiser is on seaworthiness rather 
than high speed. As a result, though 
she is of deadrise sections, she has 
more draft and displacement than most 
modern sedan cruisers, with a lot of 
flare forward, smaller-than-usual win- 
dows in the deck cabin, and other fea- 
tures making for comfort offshore. In 
the way of speed, she will make up to 12 
m.p-h. with a single gasoline engine, the 
make of which is not yet decided. She 
will sleep four below decks, in uppers 
and lowers in two separate compart- 
ments, and two more in a convertible 
divan in the deck cabin. The tiled 
shower, in the forward compartment, is 
an unusual feature in a boat of this size. 
Her lines were developed from those 






















































































of a boat of similar size, designed by 

L.o.a., 36'0” Beam, 11'2” George A. Fleming, of Wycomb, Pa., 
L.w.L., 35'0” Draft, 3'6” that was used during the war by the 
Speed, 12 m.p.h. Coast Guard off the Delaware Capes, 

Disp., 15,700 Ibs. which speaks for her seagoing qualities. 











The engine may be anything from 40 
hp. up. 
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DUTCH CRUISER 


) ESIGNED by W. H. R. vanDam, 
of Voorschoten, and built by the 
Kraaier shipyard at Zaandam, Holland, 
this 40-foot cruiser represents the ultra 
modern in high speed power cruiser 
design in her home country, and many 
of her features will look odd to conserva- 
tive yachtsmen here. 

Not entirely new is the bottom de- 
sign. The frames from keel to chine are 
S-shaped, making her fat in the gar- 
boards but coming out to the chines in 
a concave curve. Somewhat similar 
sections characterize the Huntform 
hulls with which Ray Hunt has had suc- 
cess in this country. Her above-water 
profile, with the long overhanging bow, 
vertical transom, convex sheer line, flar- 
ing bow sections and odd-shaped stern 
should make her a rather spectacular 
looking craft under way. Her displace- 
ment is 16,600 Ibs. Streamlined struts 
protect the propellers and rudders. 








OF 





L.o.a., 40'0” Beam, 11'6” . 
L.w.l., 35'0” Draft, 3'0” 
Power, optional. Speeds, 13-40 m.p.h. 

















Below decks she is laid out to sleep 
two in a forward stateroom and two in 
an after stateroom. Additional berths 
could be made up in the main cabin. 
The galley looks rather small and the 
whole accommodation plan reflects a 
beam rather narrower than that of the 
typical modern American express 
cruiser. The enclosed bridge is low 
and streamlined and she will have to 
run pretty level for the helmsman to 
see well over the bow from his auto- 
mobile-type seat and controls. Pas- 
sengers in the seat behind him will be 
even lower. On the starboard side is a 
lounging alcove with dropleaf table. 
Open-air deck space is provided in the 
forward and after cockpits, the former 


RADICAL 





DESIGN 


providing a safe place to handle the 
anchor, with a windlass and hawse pipe. 

The description lists a wide range 
of American gasoline and diesel engines 
in twin or single installations, and the 
speeds given run all the way from a 
top of 40 knots with twin 300-hp. 
Scripps gas engines to a 13-knot cruis- 
ing speed with a single Chrysler or 
Packard. Prices quoted, delivered in 
New York, run from $12,000 for the 
complete boat, less engines, through 
$14,000 with twin Nordberg gas en- 
gines, to $30,000 with twin Scripps or 
GM diesels. Specifications show double 
planking, of mahogany and cedar, oak 
keel, stem, chines and bent frames; 
mahogany sawn frames, plywood decks 
covered with strip teak, mahogany 
superstructure, stainless steel fuel tanks, 
full electrical equipment, pressure fresh 
water system, and many other modern 
conveniences. 
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Crews representing the 
donor clubs raced the 
dinghies in Mystic Frost- 
bite Dhow Derby Oct. 28, 
with the Cruising Club 
delegation taking first 
place and the Off Sound- 
ings Club second. Mu- 
seum pier and buildings 
in the background 











Herb Corey photos 


MYSTIC TEACHES SCOUTS TO SAIL 


HROUGH the generosity of members of seven yacht clubs, the Marine 

Historical Society at Mystic, Conn., was able to teach the rudiments of 

sailing to more than 300 boys and girls last summer. Last spring funds 
were subscribed in various clubs to buy dinghies for the Mystic Museum to use 
in connection with its program for Sea Scouts and Girl Scout Mariners, and 
eight plastic-hulled nine-foot Dyer dhows were purchased. Each boat carries 
the name of the club whose members paid for it—Cruising Club of America 
(two boats), Off Soundings Club, Indian Harbor Y.C., Norwalk Y.C., New 
York Y.C., Riverside Y.C. and Edgartown Y.C. The Association’s records show 
that during the 1950 summer vacation season 313 boys and girls and their troop 
leaders, in 21 groups, some of which came from as far inland as Missouri, took 
part in the Joseph Conrad Youth Training Program, of which the dinghy sailing 
is an important element. 

The Scout groups come to Mystic for periods of up to a week, sleeping and 
cooking aboard the old square-rigged training ship Joseph Conrad, standing 
watches, swabbing decks, learning the rudiments of nautical language, navigation, 
life saving, weather observation and reporting and other maritime activities. 
among the most popular of which is sailing the little boats. They go home well 
indoctrinated in the nautical tradition which the Mystic organization with its 
museum, old-time seaport, and old boats and ships including the Conrad and the 
whaler Charles W. Morgan so spendidly exemplify. The plastic dhows, able, stiff, 
and durable, proved outstandingly suitable for the work, and Mystic hopes to add 
to the fleet through other clubs’ codperation next season. 


Girl Scout Mariners racing the 
dinghies (above) and (below) learn- 
! ing how to rig them. Ship ‘Joseph 
Conrad” in background 


The old ferryboat ‘’Brinckerhott'’ and whale- 
ship ‘‘Morgan”’ live to see ‘’glass’’ dhows 
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CROWES AWARDED 
BLUE WATER MEDAL 


®& The Blue Water Medal, awarded by 
the Cruising Club of America for “the 
year’s most meritorious example of sea- 
manship among amateurs of all na- 
tions,” has been given for 1950 to Mr. 
and Mrs. William P. Crowe, in recog- 
nition of their successful three-year 
cruise around the world in their 39- 
foot schooner Lang Syne. (Mr. Crowe’s 
account of the cruise appears in YACHT- 
1NG of February, March and April, 
1950.) 

George H. Richards, of New York, 
was elected commodore of the Cruising 
Club of America, succeeding Roderick 
Stephens, Jr., at the club’s annual meet- 
ing in New York Nov. 10. Com. Rich- 
ards has served the club for several 
years as secretary and vice commodore, 
and is skipper of the cruising ketch 
Freya. Other officers named were G. 
W. Blunt White, vice commodore; 
Houlder Hudgins, secretary; H. Pres- 
cott Wells, treasurer; W. H. Taylor, 
historian and Roderick Stephens, Jr., 
Hobart Ford, Charles W. Crouse, E. 
Standish Bradford and Gordon Abbott, 
governors. 


M.I.T. CAPTURES STAR 
TITLE AND DANMARK TROPHY 


> Led by Howard Fawcett, president 
of the national and New England in- 
tercollegiate sailing associations, M.I.T. 
won the two top competitions of Eastern 
college sailing during October. Alone 
he sailed Tech’s entry to a one-point 
victory over Coast Guard in the finals 
of the Eastern Star Class Championship 
for the Vice Admiral James Pine Trophy 
and, in combination with Bob Nicker- 
son, enabled the Engineers to win The 
Danmark Trophy by 14 points over 
strong King’s Point and a field of eight 
other colleges on the Thames at New 
London. 

Although it lacked the international 
tinge provided by Canadian entries in 
recent years, the 9th annual Danmark 
Trophy at the Coast Guard Academy, 
Oct. 7-8, was hard fought in southwest 
and southeast winds. King’s Point, de- 
spite the graduation of its aces, Jack 
“Red” Smith and Jim Fegley, pressed 
the Engineers on the skill of Morgan 
Koyen and John Quin. The Merchant 
Mariners twice took the lead, and it was 
only in the late stages of the regatta the 
Engineers pulled away to triumph by 
a comfortable margin. 

Howard Fawcett won high point 
honors with 102 points, which included 
five firsts and three seconds, as he 
topped Quin by 30 points in Division 


MONTH 


“B”. Koyen reversed the tables in Divi- 
sion “A” with a 16-point margin over 
Tech’s Nickerson in a regatta where 
Harvard nosed out Coast Guard in a 
nip-and-tuck battle for third place. The 
final team scores were M.I.T. 176, 
King’s Point 162, Harvard 152, Coast 
Guard 151, Boston College 125, Dart- 
mouth 116, Cornell 114, Brown 112, 
Trinity 92, Williams 84. 

The Eastern Star Class finals opened 
on Oct. 14 with three races as Larry 
White put Coast Guard in the van by 
three points, but the second day’s com- 
petition ran afoul complete calms and 
had to be postponed to Oct. 28, when, 
unfortunately, two schools could not 
continue the competition. Forging up 
from a tie for second place into the lead, 
Fawcett finished with 47 points to give 
M.L.T. its second Star Class crown in 
eight competitions. Coast Guard had 
46 points, Harvard 44, Brown 38, 
Haverford 32, Cornell 18, and Prince- 
ton 7. 

In winning the title, Fawcett had 
taken three firsts and two seconds in 
seven races. Harvard’s co-skipper com- 
bination of Tom Carroll and Frank 
Scully each took one first, while the 
other wins went to Larry White of Coast 
Guard and Townsend Morey of Brown. 


LEONARD M. FowLe 


“STARLING” AND “HEATHER” WIN 

PASCHALL-ELLIOTT SERIES 
® Dolph Zubick, of the Seattle Y.C., 
does a nice job of sailing his California 
32 sloop Cholita, but this year his “luck” 
has been sort of rugged. Take the Tri- 
Island . series of the Seattle Y.C.: 
Zubick’s boat took second place by only 
one-quarter of a point, to J. Franklin 
Eddy’s yawl Dorade. This was tough 
enough, but when Cholita tied another 
boat, Bud Newell’s Starling, for first 
place, each with 54% points, in the an- 
nual Paschall Trophy series sailed each 
fall on Lake Washington, Cholita was 
rated second on a technicality. 

This technicality was just enough, for 
Starling was given first spot for having 
beaten Cholita boat-for-boat three times 
in the Paschal] series. In any case, 
Zubick and Cholita are commanding 
increasing respect in N.W. yachting 
circles. 

The four-race series for the Paschall 
Trophy, limited to Cruising A and Rac- 
ing A boats, thus was captured by 
Starling, with Cholita second, both with 
the same number of points. In third 
place was Don L. Cooney’s Eight Meter 
Wild Goose, 52%; followed by Dr. R. 
Philip Smith’s PCC sloop Gossip, 41; 
Dr. George T. Reeve’s K-38 sloop 
Panacea II, 39; and Dr. C. D. Good- 
hope’s Serada, 28%. 
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Rosenfeld 

“Kismet,” 22 feet l.0.a., is one of the 

first Ljungstrom-rigged boats to be in- 

troduced in this country. Known as the 

Twin Wing 155, she has a rotating mast 

and a double sail. A larger model, 44 
feet |.0.a., is also available 























































The Elliott series, usually sailed 
simultaneously with the Paschall series, 
left no room for doubt, with Bill 
Buchan’s fast sloop Heather of the 
Corinthian Y.C. turning in the top per- 
formance and garnering 85% points. In 
second place with 75 points was Bob 
Withington’s Evergreen sloop Kuon, 
and right astern,. Hans Otto Giese’s 
Six Meter Oslo, with 74%; fourth, Hugh 
Watt’s Six Meter Lulu, 66; Hugh 
Brady's Evergreen Lemolo, 64, and 
Glen Liston’s Six Meter Riskin, 64 also, 
in a tie for fifth. Nineteen boats com- 
peted for the Elliott Trophy while 11 
raced for the Paschall Cup. The Elliott 
series is limited to Six Meters and spe- 
cial sloops. 

Ray Krantz 


VANCOUVER, B.C., IS CRUISER 
RACE START SELECTION 


> The 1951 edition of the International 
Cruiser Races, for the first time in its 
long history, will be, roughly, from 
north to south instead of the opposite 
as in the past. As previously reported, 
the finish of the ’51 race will be Seattle, 
with the object to tie in the race finish 





The yacht ‘’Content” arrives in New York 
from England after a leisurely 26-month 
passage via the West Indies 


Irving Johnson’s ‘’Yan- 
kee’ left Gloucester in 
October on her second, 
and the skipper’s fifth, 
around the world voyage 


Hansen 


with Seattle’s Second Annual Seafair, 
and the projected Gold Cup and Harms- 
worth Trophy Races of Seattle's new 
year. For the start, Vancouver, Victoria 
and Nanaimo, B.C., made strong bids, 
and after considerable consideration, 
the selection favored Vancouver. 

This choice presents to the power 
cruiser skippers intending to compete 
in the 1951 race, Vancouver to Seattle, 
the interesting problem of a fleet of 
100 or more cruisers crossing the Gulf 
of Georgia or at least negotiating it, no 
matter how the course is arranged, over 
an approximate 24-hour period when 
weather conditions may be somewhat 
different for the late starters than it was 
for the early birds. 

There will be no official release until 
after the next I.P.B.A. meeting, but the 
grapevine has it that July 28-29 is the 
favored date for the Vancouver-Seattle 
I.C. race. If this is confirmed, the fourth 
Alaska Cruiser Race, scheduled for 
1951, will start from a Puget Sound 
port probably about the middle of June. 


Ray Krantz 


NEW BERMUDA FITTED DINGHY 


> With more sail area and crew mem- 
bers per foot than probably any other 
yacht, the Bermuda fitted dinghy is a 
rare and purely local phenomenon. 
Limited to 14’1” overall, she must have 
no deck and there are no restrictions as 
to sail area. Defying all laws of gravity, 
and indeed most orthodox sailing rules, 
these small craft with a staggering 
amount of sail form a unique and 
popular class in Bermuda. 

Newest addition to the fleet is Vic- 
tory II designed by Sir Eldon Triming- 
ham and built by local craftsmen. Com- 
pleted in time for the 1950 season 
Victory II piled up a string of victories 
for the St. George’s Dinghy & Sports 
Club. Her owners felt certain she could 
wrest the highly coveted Jubilee Cup 
from their traditional rivals the Hamil- 
ton Dinghy Club—whose entry, H.D.C. 
II, suffered from a 44 second handicap. 

Nothing daunted, H.D.C. II was vir- 
tually rebuilt by her skipper, Bert Dar- 
rell, and the handicap disappeared 
when she was re-measured a few days 
before the 1950 race for the Jubilee 
Cup-the first of which was held in 
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1887. Starting on equal terms the re- 
vitalized H.D.C. II beat the highly 
favored Victory II by a minute and a 
half but the challenger was carrying 
less canvas than the victor in anticipa- 
tion of heavier breeze. 

Putting on her No. 1 suit (and of 
course stepping a larger spar) for the 
final race of the season Victory II again 
proved to the satisfaction of her owners, 
and Sir Eldon, that she is and will be 
a hard dinghy to beat. She won the 
race by over six minutes. 

LLEWELLYN VORLEY 


HORSLEY ELECTED 

A.P.B.A. PRESIDENT 
& With individual members entitled to 
vote for the first time in the history of 
the Association, A.P.B.A’s annual meet- 
ing at Las Vegas, Nevada, on November 
13, found the nominating committee 
choice—incumbent president C. King 
Brugman — decisively defeated by 
“write-in” candidate Jack Horsley. 
Horsley polled a total of 389 votes to 
222 for his predecessor. Completing 
the slate of newly elected administra- 
tive officers were: senior vice president, 
Hudson Moses; secretary, Bob Bogie: 
and treasurer, Gibson Bradfield. Moses 
defeated incumbent senior “veep,” Lou 
Eppel, and Bogie topped Bob Schelling, 
while Bradfield was unopposed for the 
treasurer's post. 

The “special activity” vice presidents 
elected for the coming year were: Out- 
board, Claude Fox; Inboard, “Chap” 
Hanley; Utility Outboard, “Doc” 
Harter; and Cruiser, “Doc” Lowe. Re- 
sults of the balloting for Council mem- 
bers had not been tabulated as we 
went to press. Two honorary life mem- 
bers were elected at the meeting: Ar- 
thur Bobrick and “Pop” Jacoby. De- 
posed president Brugman was named 
Honorary Life President of the Asso- 
ciation. 





The Hamilton Dinghy Club’s ‘’H.D.C. II” 
opens her lead on the new Bermuda dinghy 
“Victory II’ 
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Action on the proposed amendments 
to the Articles of Association and By- 
Laws was as follows: Art. 7, page 39 
(Enlarging the Council), tabled; Art. 
8, page 39 (president ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees), passed; Art. 9, 
page 39, passed in a form that permits 
the president to appoint only honorary 
vice presidents; Art. 10, page 39 
(Changing method of selecting racing 
commissions), tabled; Art. 12, page 39 
(executive committee powers), tabled; 
Art. 19, page 40, passed calling for 
selection of date and site of each an- 

* nual meeting to be done at previous 
meeting and providing for rotation of 
sites through the Divisions; Art. VIII, 
page 46 (dual capacity), passed; Art. 
XIII, Sec. 1 (utility registrants to pro- 
pose rule changes), passed; Art. XIII, 
Sec. 5 (Racing Rule correction by rac- 
ing commission), passed; Art. XIV, 
Sec. 4 (budget), passed. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK DEAD 


® Edson B. Schock, whose work as a 
naval architect has been well known to 
vachtsmen for half a century, died 
Nov. 7 at Providence, R. I. Starting 
in New York with A. Cary Smith in the 
‘90s and later opening his own office 
here, he moved to the Pacific Coast in 
1910. His work was mostly in that area 
until 1949, when he joined his son, 
Edson I. Schock, in designing and 
brokerage at Kingston, R.I. 


YACHTS ENTER CUBA-SPAIN RACE 


> Eight entries are on file and several 
others indicated for the race from 
Havana, Cuba, to San Sebastian, Spain, 
which is to start June 17 next, we learn 
from Rafael Posso, commodore of the 
International Yacht Club of Havana. 
The first entries are Ernesto Uriburu’s 





RACING CALENDAR 
SAIL 


Jan. 6-7—Miami Sunshine Regatta. 

Jan. 6-7—Thistles, Winter Champs., Miami. 
Jan. 21—Regatta, Orlando Y.C. 

Jan. 26—Fort Lauderdale-Cay Cay Race. 
Feb. 10—Lipton Cup, Miami. 

Feb. 13—Miami-Nassau Race. 

Feb. 17—Nassau Cup, Nassau. 

Feb. 25—Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


10—Regatta, Miami Y.C. 
24—-St Petersburg-Havana Race. 


LLC.Y.R.A. 


Dec. 9-10—Potomac Frostbite Regatta. 

Dec. 16-17—Intercollegiate Pacific Coast Champs., 
Newport Hbr. 

Dec. 27—Rose Regatta, PCIYA, Newport Hbr. 


POWER 


Dec. 8-18—Miami-Nassau Cruise. 

Jan. 17-24—Miami, Bimini, Butlins, 
Beach, Ft. Lauderdale Cruise. 

Mar. 12-20—Havana Predicted Log Race. 


A.P.B.A. 


Dec. 31—Orange Bowl, Miami; 31, Orlando (0). 

Jan. 7—Clermont (0); 14, Haines City (0); 28, 
Mt. Dora (I&O). 

Feb. 4—Lake Alfred (I&O); 10-11, 


W. Palm 


Lakeland 


(1&0); 17-18, St. Petersburg (I); 18, Sarasota 
(O); 21-22, Palm Beach (1&0); 25, Fort Lauder- 
dale (I: 25, Ft. Pierce (0). 

Mar. 3-4—Miami (I&O); II, Leesburg (0). 








“Of course | wanted 


to go... but I can 
never seem to dig 
up a crew!” 


ketch Gaucho, of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, and Manuel Rasco, Jr's, schooner 
Bellatrix, of Havana, the former a 
trans-Atlantic cruising veteran and the 
latter holder of the St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race record. From San Sebas- 
tian, Com. Posso has received word that 
four British and two Spanish yachts are 
entered, and he expects additional Ar- 
gentine and Brazilian enteries. The 
sponsors of the race hope for a good 
entry of American yachts, in addition, 
and have written Vice-Admiral Harry 
W. Hill suggesting that the U.S. Naval 
Academy enter one of its yachts. In- 
formation on the race can be obtained 
from Com. Posso at the Yacht Club 
Internacionale, Havana, Cuba. 


ANNAPOLIS RACE DATE SET 


> Sunday, June 17, has been set as 
the date for the start of the 1951 New- 
port-Annapolis Race, at a meeting of 
officials of the three sponsoring clubs, 
the New York and Annapolis Y.Cs and 
the Naval Academy Sailing Squadron. 


OUTBOARD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


& The 1950 National Outboard Cham- 
pionships at Lake Alfred, Fla., October 
28-30, drew a total of 207 outboard 
hydroplanes and runabouts of all classes 
in qualifying and championship heats. 

Saturday morning, Oct. 28, was the 
time set for the qualifying heats needed 
to fill vacancies in the required field of 
16 boats for each class. As is usually 
the case, some of. these qualifying 
heats were as spectacular as the finals. 












The Saturday afternoon finals began 
with the starting gun for Class M Hydro- 
planes. With Don Whitfield, New 
Jersey's “Mr. Midget” and long-time 
national champion, unable to make the 
trip to Florida, the field seemed wide 
open for Eleanor Shakeshaft, of White 
Plains, N.Y. This famous lady driver, 
given a stiff chase by another member 
of the fair sex, Boots K. Morphy, of 
Hollywood, Calif., came up with the 
championship title after two straight 
wins. Second place went to Steve Gaal, 
of Garfield, N.J., with Mrs. Morphy 
taking home the third spot in both 
heats. 

The C Service Hydroplane champion- 
ships, second of the classes run -off 
Saturday afternoon, brought the first 
of three national titles to Bud Wiget, of 
Concord, Calif., and a new competition 


Yachting 30 YEARS Aco 


® Challenge made and accepted for 
the first Six-Meter . International team 
race series between the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y.C. and the Royal London 
Y.C., to be sailed in 1921 on the Solent. 
. . . First of the races for the Interna- 
tional Fishermen’s Trophy was sailed off 
Halifax, with the Esperanto, of Glou- 
cester, Captain Marty Welch, winning 
from the Delawana, Captain Tommy 
Himmelman, of Lunenburg, inaugurat- 
ing an historic series of frequently- 
acrimonious competitions between the 
two great fishing ports in the declining 
years of sailing fishing schooners. . . . 























Byron H. King, Ill, driving his C Racing 


record of 48.128 m.p.h. Wiget proved 
to be the outstanding performer of the 
1950 nationals, taking home a total in 
prize money and trophies topping the 
record of any other contestant. Al- 
though Bud’s first and second spots in 
the Service Hydroplane Class were 
good enough for an overall first place, 
he was given trouble by another Cali- 
fornian, Glenn Burke, of Chico, winner 
of second place, and by the third place 
man, C. D. Livingston, of Lake Village, 
Ark. Ethel Wiget also gave her husband 
some anxious moments in the rough 
and tumble competition. 

The screaming wail of the little alter- 
nate firing As announced the start of 
the third championship running. Six- 
teen of these howling demons crossed 
the starting line in the first heat, and 11 
managed to make the second trip to the 
line. Both heats were dominated by 
Paul Wearly, of Muncie, Ind., a driver 
to whom championships are almost a 


‘Jack McCollum 
J. B. Broaddus, winner of the Free-For-All 
and the Tennessee-Fox Trophy 


habit. With the title going to Paul, 
second place honors were carried away 
by Gerald Miller, of Lawrenceville, IIl., 
and third place by Elmo Belluomini, an 
intrepid cotton farmer from Buttonwil- 
low, Calif. 

The C Service Runabouts put the 
finish to Saturday's program. Here, 
again, Bud Wiget proved too much for 
the competition and added his second 
championship title. After the points 
were totaled, Richard Gebhardt, of 
Springfield, Ill., had to be contented 
with second spot and Homer Kincaid, of 
Carbon Cliff, Ill., with third. Wiget 
earned his crown with two straight firsts. 

Sunday was a day of blazing speed 


Jack McCollum 


Runabout in which he set a new straight-away mile world record of 58.445 m.p.h. 


and tumbling of last. year’s crowns, 
bringing out on the course all of the 
“steam” one could expect to find in C 
Racing Runabouts, B, C and F Hydro- 
planes, plus a scorching Free-For-All 
open to Unlimited X engines. 

In the running of the C Racing Run- 
abouts, Jack Stanford of Lake Alfred, 
Fla., holder of the 1949 title and the 
present competition record for the class, 
lost his crown to J. D. High of Houston, 
Texas. Jack finished in second slot, and 
Byron King III, of Orlando, Fla., ended 
up in third place. 

The Class B Hydroplanes put on a 
terrific show in water too rough for 
record speeds. Paul Wearly won both 
heats in this thickly populated class, but 
endured the bitter disappointment of 
being disqualified for gun jumping on 
his second trip to the starting line. On 
a point total, this placed Wearly in 
second place and gave the title to Ben 
Jankowski, of Glen Head, N.Y. Third 
place went to Les Buchman, of Baldwin, 
N.Y. The B racing was marred by the 
only serious protest of the Nationals 
based on a technical infraction of the 
qualifying rules, and the ultimate out- 
come rests in the decision to be passed 
down by the Outboard Racing Com- 
mission at a later date. ; 

Thirteen of the roaring Fs thundered 
down to the line at the start of Sunday’s 
third championship contest. Proving 
that Service Hydroplanes and Service 
Runabouts are not his only forte, Bud 
Wiget hammered his powerhouse to 
two first places and another national 
title. Don Frazier, of Rantoul, Ill., and 
dethroned Orville Lowe, of Des Moines, 
Towa, ran a final second and _ third 
respectively. The rough going took its 
toll of Fs with two spectacular wing- 
dings performed by Marshall Eldredge 
and Joe Michelini. Other than damp- 
ened ardor, the two drivers suffered no 
ill consequences. 

The C Hydroplane lads concluded 
the program of championships. Doug 
Creech, last year’s title holder, bowed 
out to Byron King, III, of Orlando, 
Fla., when Byron screamed home to a 
first and second place in this hotly con- 
tested class. King’s accomplishment is 
all the more spectacular when one con- 
siders that he has spent less than two 
years in the saddle of racing craft, and 


70 


he chose one of the roughest and tough- 
est groups in which to rack up a title. 
Creech took the second spot and George 
Guy of Greenville, S.C., answered the 
call for third place. 

The Free-For-All honors, which in- 
cluded the Tennessee-Fox Perpetual 
Trophy, were claimed by jovial J. B. 
Broaddus, of Fredricksburg, Va. Driv- 
ing a Class X engine, a big power-plant 
originally built by Marshall Eldredge, 
Broaddus set a blistering pace in the 
near dark of Sunday’s twilight which 
made finding the buoys almost a radar 
problem. 

Monday found many drivers making 
their passes over the measured mile in 
attempts to unseat holders of mile 
records. A total of 53 runs through the 
traps were marked on the books. 

First to knock down a record for the 
outboards was Glenn Burke, of Chico, 
Calif., in his C Service Hydroplane. His 
average for two passes through the 
traps was 51.471, toppling the old mark 
of 50.143 held by Tom Newton since 
October, 1947. 

Then came Byron King, III, of Or- 
lando, Fla., in his C Racing Runabout. 
He did a spectacular job of boosting the 
old mark of 56.888 to a new high of 

(Continued on page 93) 


Jimmy Roberts 

Bud Wiget and his F outfit with which he 

won the class title. In addition to a Service 

Hydro competition record, he won in C- 

Service Runabout, C-Service and F-Hydro- 
planes 
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> While we do our best to verify prices 
on items listed in Waterfront News, we 
can't always keep up with the mercurial 
price acrobatics of the present day. 

So we ask your forgiveness if you 
find upon inquiry that a price has 
varied from that which we quoted. It 
was correct by our latest information. 


MORSE ENGINE CONTROL 


®& The Morse Instrument Co., of Hud- 
son, Ohio, is manufacturing the new 
Morse mechanical pilot house control 
unit for twin diesel installations with 
hydraulic reverse gear. 

Control head of the new unit, like 
other models of Morse engine controls, 
is all mechanical and features single 
lever operation of each engine. Both 
clutch and governor control are com- 
bined in the single lever for maximum 
maneuverability and simplicity of op- 
eration. 

The Morse line now includes single 
lever controls for either single or twin 
installations of gasoline and diesel 
power from single or dual stations. 





New Morse engine control 


BOOK MATCHES 


> A new striking strip for book matches 
that will neither lose its effectiveness 
from water or dampness nor bleed off 
to stain clothing has been perfected by 
the Universal Match Corp., St. Louis. 
All book matches being produced by 
Universal wear the new gray-colored 
striking strip which will permit storage 
of book matches for extended periods 
even in humid areas, without mildew or 
deterioration. Sounds like a natural for 
the galley where keeping matches dry 
and in striking condition is a problem. 


AIRFOAM CUSHIONS 


> Molded foam rubber cushions with 
attractive zip-on sailcloth covers come 
from Nettle Creek Industries, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Ind. They're soft and com- 


fortable and never need to be fluffed — 


up for a tidy cabin interior. A great 
advantage is that the foam rubber is 
verminproof, non-allergenic, and won't 
mildew in a damp atmosphere. Easy 
to clean and to keep clean, and extra 
covers are available as replacements 
when one set goes in the wash tub. 

The cushion, which is called the 
“Lazyback,” measures 18” X 18” X 6”, 
and comes in plain colors of brick, yel- 
low or chartreuse. $10.00 ea., with 
cover, from the manufacturer. 





This foam rubber cushion features zippered 
sailcloth cover 


HAND SEARCHLIGHT 


> A powerful portable searchlight was 
introduced recently by Unity Mfg. Co., 
2909 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, IIl., 
which promises the advantages of 110 
volt current in a hand-held light. How- 
ever, the beauty of this unit for marine 
users is that it’s also made for 6, 12 and 
82 volt current and is provided with 
plugs for automobile and marine use. 





: Hand light for pa 
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Lightweight, quick-acting snap hook 


SNAP HOOK 


> A novel Figure Eight non-fouling 
and quick-acting snap hook for use on 
spinnaker halyards, headsails, etc., on 
small craft, is made by Oscar Schelin, 
of Kungsoer, Sweden, and distributed 
here by Merriman Bros., Inc., 185 
Amory St., Boston. The snap hook 
operates by push-button contro] and 
extensive tests simulating the flogging 
of a sail have failed to open the hook 
accidentally. Chromium plated bronze, 
$2.75 ea. 


ELECTRIC SOLDERING GUN 


> A soldering gun with dual spotlights 
inset to focus directly on the work at 
hand has been developed by Weller 
Electric Corp., Easton, Pa. 

The gun has a trigger-switch control 
which adjusts heat to the work and 
eliminates the need of unplugging the 
gun between jobs. Heating takes only 
five seconds, saving both time and cur- 
rent. Handy and efficient to use, the 
gun is available in various models de- 
pending on the general use intended. 
Two models feature single heat, and 
two have dual heat, all operating on 60 
cycle 115 volt current. The price range 
is $11.95 to $14.95. 































































Mahogany cof- 
fee table and 
(left) coaming 
coaster by Sea- 
craft from the 
Epicure’s Mart, 
Greenwich 


NAUTICAL FURNITURE 


& We have many ideas for the skipper’s 
nautically-decorated den or library, but 
one of the most appealing is the stream- 
lined, chart-topped coffee table from 
Epicure’s Mart, Inc., 133 E, Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. An attractive 
accessory, too, aboard your cabin 
cruiser. 

The table is handmade of genuine 
Honduras mahogany, and the natural 
russet color of the wood sets off to ad- 
vantage the blue and white chart of a 
favorite cruising area. Plate glass pro- 
tects the chart surface. The table 
measures 20” X 30” X 14%” high; the 
price, $42.00, express collect. 

Dandy for cockpit lunching is the 
Pilot’s Tray which holds two glasses 
and clamps to bulkhead or coaming to 
keep those drinks in place! Also made 
of Honduras mahogany, it measures 84” 
x 5” X 6” high and folds flat when 
not in use. The spring brass brackets 
will spread up to 2”. Also from the 
Epicure’s Mart, at $4.95. 





IT FLOATS 


Cork handle buoys the knife 


FLOATING KNIFE 


> How many fishing and utility knives 
go overboard and are lost in a season? 
Here’s the answer in a cork-bound stain- 
less steel knife, which stays afloat and is 
easily retrieved. Overall length is 5”. 
Lewis & Conger, Ave. of Americas & 
45th St., New York 19, N.Y., sells it 
with leather case at $5.95, or without 
at $4.95. 


Gay, streamlined and plastic 


COLORFUL TABLEWARE 


> At Horizon House, Box 628, Summit, 
N.J., we found a new Styron Plastic 
tableware set, very modern in design 
and coloring. The 20 piece service for 
four includes dinner and salad plates, 
cup and saucer, and soup bowl, in as- 
sorted colors—chartreuse, burgundy, 
emerald, and grey. 

Lightweight and durable, the set for 
four is attractively priced at $6.00 ppd. 


COCKTAIL ACCESSORIES 


> A thoughtful gift for your cruise 


hostess is the “Cocktail Bar” from C. 
Henderson’s, 52 E. 55 St., New York 
22, N.Y., dispenser of exotic and un- 
usual foods. 

The “bar” contains five jars; one each 
of mint syrup; cocktail onions, stuffed 
olives, cherries, and orange slices — a 
sufficient variety for any taste. 

And when the contents are depleted, 
the jars may be refilled, or are a nice 
size to be utilized in the galley for ice- 
box stowage, for dry foods, etc. The set 
of five jars attractively packaged, $4.50. 


WINSETTE GIFTS 


> Winsette of 358 City Island Ave., 
City Island 64, N.Y., is featuring some 
attractive gift items such as this gay 
signal scarf, which is a wonderful find 
for the girls. It’s a 36” silk square, with 
hand-rolled hem of “seafaring blue”— 
not as deep as navy—with colorful code 
flags flashing various signals. $4.00. 
And the 3%” marine lanterns are table 
cigarette lighters of cast bronze, for 
cabin or home. The pair, one green, 


one red, $5.50, ppd. 





of 


Signal scarf and table lighters, Winsette 
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“‘Crossing the Line’’ 


MARINE ETCHINGS 


> Mention of Yngve E. Soderberg’s 
marine etchings is always fitting at gift 
time, and this year Mr. Soderberg offers 
his representations of one-design craft 
in action with an owner's number ap- 
plied to the sail. Thus you can present 
the racing enthusiast with a signed 
original Soderberg etching of his own 
boat. 

Some of Mr. Soderberg’s more popu- 
lar etchings of one-designs include “A 
Close Finish,” “Windward Mark,” and 
“Crossing the Line,” which feature 
Lightnings; “Out in Front,” showing 
Thistles; “At the Bell,” and “Getting 
the Gun,” Stars; and “Heading for the 
Mark,” International 14s. 

Editions are limited to 150, and the 
size is 9” X 12” on 14” X 19” mat. 
$20.00 ea. ($5 additional for owner’s 
number on the sail), from Y. E. Soder- 
berg, 51 Clift St., Mystic, Conn. 





Antique navigating instrument 


THE ASTROLABE 


> A navigating instrument such as this 
was used by Ponce de Leon in seeking 
the Fountain of Youth, but it was 
through no fault of his Astrolabe that he 
failed to find it. Yachtsmen will be in- 
terested in: this authentic and operable 
copy of one, the original of which is in 
the N.Y. Historical Society Museum. 

Intriguing conversation piece, wall or 
shipboard decoration. Or, if HO 214 
throws you, try this. It is perfectly 
calibrated, in bronze, at $25 from The 
Old Curiosity Shop, 54 St. George St.. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
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COLLAPSIBLE DINGHY 
> The lightweight, collapsible portable 


“Packet” is making friends among cruis- 
ing yachtsmen and fishermen as tender 
or fishing dinghy in quiet waters. Small 
cruising-racers particularly should find 
these useful rather than relying on their 
big sisters’ dinghies for harbor trans- 
portation. 

The Packet is 6’ x 4’, with frames of 
aluminum tubing alloyed for resistance 
to salt water; “planking” material is a 
tough duck plasticated with vinylite; it 
is rot-and-mildew-proofed. Weighing 
only 26 Ibs., the Packet is easy to handle 
and carry, and it takes only a minute to 
unpack and set up ready for launching. 


$98.50 delivered from the Porta Co., 
Box 18, Boston, Mass., who will gladly 
answer inquiries. 





but in a minute (right), is ready for use 


MAINE LOBSTER 


& Fresh water sailors with salt water 
appetites—and yachtsmen everywhere 
who dream of seafood specials will ap- 
preciate the services of the Saltwater 
Farm, Damariscotta, Me. 

Large live Maine lobsters, with or 
without steamer clams, are cushioned 
in chill rockweed in a ready-to-cook 
container within an ice-packed pine 
barrel, and shipped prepaid direct to 
the place on the. date you specify! All 
you need to do for your seafood treat is 
to punch a hole in the container lid, 
add salted water, and place over the 
heat. You don’t even touch the lobsters 
until ready to eat! 

The price is $13.35 for eight lobsters 
and half a peck of clams, sent express 
prepaid to points up to 1800 rail miles 
from Damariscotta (delivery is guar- 
anteed for the date specified within 
this distance); sixteen lobsters and a 
peck of clams, $20.25; ten lobsters 
alone, $13.80, or twenty, $21.25. For 
the uninitiated, complete directions are 
included. 

Gift certificates, with the desired de- 
livery date to be filled in and returned 
by the recipient, are forwarded upon 
receipt of check from the donor. What 
a nice way to surprise and delight your 
friends! 

Inquiries to the above address are 
assured return-mail response. 


The Packet folds for easy stowage (left), 





Holds the oars securely in place 


OAR HOLDERS 


> A useful piece of dinghy equipment 
is the set of stainless spring steel holders 
for oars, paddles, fishing rods, etc., 
made by Timcor Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The holders keep the oars from marring 
the dinghy brightwork, and hold them 
securely in place. 

Each oar is held by a blade clip at 
one end and a handle clip at the other. 
The clips are mounted by screws to 
the side or bottom of the boat. Each 
set for two oars contains two blade 
clips, two handle clips, and mounting 
screws. For further information, write 
Timcor, Inc., Dept. B, 1430 West 29 
St., Cleveland 13. 


NAUTICAL PIPE STAND 


& This trim double block pipe stand 
is just the thing for library, den, or the 
table beside the easy chair. The mobile 
sheaves make nice toys for doodlers, 
too, when one of the four pipes is in 
use. The block is of highly polished 
brass, with sheaves and base of polished 
maple. Height is approximately 7%”. 
Without pipes, $14.00 from The Crow’s- 
Nest, 59 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Pipe stand of brass and maple 


SPRAY SPOT REMOVER ::' 


> A house-keeping note for cabin in- 
teriors and other upholstery is a new 
spot remover called “Spray-Kleen.” It is 
a spray-on cleaner with which you can 
“feather-clean” fabric without leaving 
a tell-tale ring. You apply the spray 
and rub it down quickly with a clean 
cloth. Nice to have a can handy in the 
utility locker. 

Economical to use, the spray is pack- 
aged in a 6 oz. dispenser at 98¢, or a 
12 oz. size for $1.69. Available in de- 
partment, drug, hardware or boat sup- 
ply stores, or from Bostwick Labora- 
tories, Inc., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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UNDERWATER VIEWER 


& An underwater marine viewer called 
the Phantom Waterscope has recently 
been put on the market by Aluminum 
Marine Hardware Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
The Waterscope has an 8” lens and is 
24” in height, with handles at the top. 
By holding it overside just below the 
surface of the water, all surface reflec- 
tion is eliminated, greatly facilitating 
underwater perception. The price, 
$13.95 from the above. 


For _ investigating 
the ocean floor in 
shallow waters 





VARNISHING TIPS 


> If youre planning to varnish hatch 
covers, cockpit seats, and other small 
pieces in the cellar this winter, you'll be 
interested in the second edition of Mr. 
H. A. Calahan’s pamphlet called “Memo 
on Varnishing.” Save it for spring, too, 
when you start in on the cabin trunk, 
the toe rail, etc. 

Mr. Calahan deals at length with 
ways to obtain a good varnish job, and 
is happy to pass this information on for 


- the asking. Simply mail a request to 


H. A. Calahan, 12 Brevoort Lane, Rye, 
N.Y. 


BUOYANT BOAT CUSHION 


> A new boat pillow with a unique 
cover design of general utility rope 
knots is made by the American Pad & 
Textile Co., Greenfield, Ohio. The 
cushions are covered with unbacked 
vinyl plastic which is highly resistant 
to ons, and hand filled with new 
Java kapok, which lends buoyancy. 

The cover decoration is both instruc- 
tive and an attractive nautical design, 
in red, blue or green, with yellow and 
white trim. They are available through 
Tapatco dealers. 





Tapatco’s new “knotical’’ pillow 
(More “Waterfront News” on page 88) 








Ralph Wiley’s Flush Hatch Design 


®& One of the nice parts of this job of 
mine is that you get to meet so many 
interesting people, not the least of 
whom has been, for me, Ralph Wiley, 
affectionately known to his friends as 
the “Sage of Oxford.” Ralph is one of 
the ruggedest individualists that I've 
ever had the pleasure of meeting and 
consequently you can expect, when in- 
specting boats of his design and con- 
struction, to find numerous original 
Wiley ideas incorporated therein. 

On one of my recent visits with 
Ralph and his wife at Oxford I was 
particularly impressed by the simplicity 
and efficiency of the flush hatches he 
has designed for installation in his 
boats. The accompanying drawing re- 
veals quite clearly (I hope) the essential 
details of his hatch design. If the metal 
parts are made of angle iron they should 
all be welded at the mitered corners 
and, of course, it would be better if 
they were galvanized after the welding 
job is finished. If they are made of 
brass or bronze, the corners should be 
brazed. The piece of the half-inch pipe 
which is screwed into the channel at 
its lowest point is fitted with a piece of 
rubber tubing which should be ar- 
ranged to drain overboard. The theory 
behind this is the same as that ex- 
pressed by Llewellyn Howland; the 
smart thing to do is not to try to keep 
the water out but to catch it after it has 
. leaked through and lead it gently away. 
It is interesting to note that both of 
these experienced sailors have come to 
the same conclusion. 

Of course this hatch can be made in 
several forms; it can be hinged at one 
side (as for cockpit seats, for example) 
or can be made to lift out completely. 

Note particularly that the Tee which 
forms the frame of the hatch cover, ex- 
tends below the bottom of the wood- 
work. The purpose of this is to permit 
any water that runs through to drip 
off the bottom of the Tee without 
working its way into the end grain of 
the wood, which might cause dry rot. 
And Ralph says that this hatch needs 
no rubber gasket. 


A New and Useful Plastic 


b> From Carleton Cooke comes the fol- 
lowing information: 

“When I find a good thing I spread 
the news. Herewith a circular of United 
Technical Laboratories, of Morristown, 
N. J., about their Plastik-707. This 
Plastik is certainly useful on a boat. 

“On Seven Bells I have used it for at 
least three purposes. 

“If you dip the end of a rope (up to 
%” diam., anyway) into it for an inch 
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The Ralph Wiley Flush Hatch 


All corners mitered and welded or brazed 


and let it dry for 15 minutes, you can’t 
unlay the strands (believe it or not!). 
And if it is to be reeved through a block 
or grommet, point the end before dip- 
ping—it hardens to a point where it 
can't fray. 

“There was a leak in a seam of the 
companion slide; the seam was too small 
to caulk or fill. I painted a stripe of 
Plastik along the seam: no more leak! 

“Sheer-pole pins of galvanized iron 
were beginning to show rust after many 
years of service. Same of bronze, tar- 
nished, were hard to polish. Solution— 
a coat of aluminum paint, then Plastik 
over it. It looks neat and apparently is 
a permanent finish. I think the same 
treatment would be successful over any 
galvanized iron where the galvanizing 
begins to wear off.” 


Easy Method to Prevent 
Loss of Oar-locks 


> This also comes from Carleton Cooke, 
who read a description of Perey Wood- 
cock’s suggestion in our October, 1950, 
issue. Says Skipper Cooke: 

“Mr. Percy Woodcock’s method of 
securing oar-locks is just what I used 
many years ago when I was the proud 
crew of a 12-foot catboat named Black 
Duck. I think I know a better one, 
which I have used for a long time. 

“Put a round oar-lock on the loom of 
the oar; prevent it from falling off by 
shoulders of leather tacked at both ends 
of the oar-leather. The oar and the 
oar-lock are then inseparable, perma- 
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nently. If one oar drops overboard you 
paddle after it with the other. If both 


do, you may have to swim.” 


Pat on the Back Department 


> I get plenty of kicks in the pants in 
this job but once in a while comes a 
letter of commendation which makes 
up for all of them. Here are excerpts 
from a letter from Jack Adies of Boston 
to Philip Benson anent the “Turtle” for 
quick handling of spinnakers, a de- 
scription of which I published in our 
August, 1950, issue. Of course the real 
credit goes to Mr. Benson who sent in 
the suggestion but at least, I can claim 
the credit for having passed it on. 

“I spotted your article in “Gadgets 
and Gilhickies’ and immediately got to 
work infringing on your patent. 

“Dick Steedman and I are co-owners 
and we only had time to try it out on 
the mooring Saturday morning. We got 
a poor start that P.M. so left the leaders 
and beat up the shore on the windward 
leg of a ten-mile course. By good luck 
we crossed every bow and turned the 
mark two boat-lengths ahead. Our 
spinnaker was all up and set in 15 sec- 
onds; we'll do better next time! Our 
competitors were so busy with their 
own problems, they never noticed how 
we did it. We beat them by 30 lengths! 
Somebody asked me what my ‘secret 
weapon’ was but I played dumb. 

“It’s the answer to the spinnaker prob- 
lem and I offer you my congratulations, 
it’s marvelous.” HaM DEFONTAINE 
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Here's Solid Proof that 


DEPENDABLE 
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Are Best for Your Boat! 




















World Record Speed Run! 
Gold Cup! 
Harmsworth Trophy! 
Silver Cup! 

Detroit Memorial Trophy! 
President’s Cup! 
National Sweepstakes! 
Maple Leaf Classic! 
Harwood Trophy! 
Albany-New York Marathon! 
Winnebagoland Marathon! 


... All Won With CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS! 


Plus these major victories, hundreds of other inboard 


and outboard races were won with dependable FOL LOW 


Champion Spark Plugs in the engines. It is solid proof 
for pleasure boat owners that you'll always get more THE EXPERTS 


enjoyment via Champion’s trouble-free performance. 


SPECIFY CHAMPIONS 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOR YOUR BOAT AND CAR 





Citing YactelL 


(NEW 54 FT. “WATER NYMPH"—OWNER, JOHN P. BLAIR) 


fib saace Cle Diloos/ 


CONSTRUCTION. 
SEAWORTHINESS 
SMART MODERN STYLING 
SPACIOUSNESS 
APPOINTMENTS 

e Every GREBE yacht is custom built ex- 
clusively to your tastes and needs. Models 50 to 100 


feet. All are G.M. Diesel powered. Write for plans and 
details on the size that interests you. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 





























Hard Racing Bottom Paints 


An extremely smooth and glossy enamel-like material that brushes 
easily, dries quickly and covers well. Excellent water-resisting 
quolities. Non-fading brilliant colors. 

No. 9100 Copper bronze; No. 9101 Red; No. 9102 Green; 

No. 9103 White; No. 9110 Yellow; No. 9112 Blue. 

Also No. 9670 Red lead Primer for use with obove. 
Free! New brochure on all types of craft with detail 
sketches, marine product description, and proper 
application of these products in original production 
and maintenance. Send for your copies today. 












THE DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 

O02 Locust Street “Since 1885" TOLEDO 3, OHIO 

( ) Please send full information on Dolfinite Hord 
Racing Bottom Paints. 

( ) Please send free brochure with detail sketches. 
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> Normal perils of the sea such as foundering, stranding 
and like o’ that never worry us much, but after reading the 
papers the past few months we're beginning to wonder if 
yachting isn't too risky a sport, too subject to extraordinary 
perils you'd never think to forelay for. For instance, the 
Coast Guard reports that a man who was being rescued 
| from a burning cruiser (a normal peril) was seriously bitten 
by a pet monkey belonging to the owner of the rowboat that 
was taking him ashore. On the River Axe, in England, two 
dinghy sailors were electrocuted when a high tension cable 
brushed their masthead. An employee of Guy Lombardo 
was flung into a local jug in Ohio for transporting Guy’s Gold 
Cup boat Tempo without a special license. And in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Emmett Holsapple’s motorboat ran 20 feet up 
the river bank and collided with an automobile when Mr. 
H. forgot to close his throttle in time. Fortunately yachts 
rarely anchor in deep enough water to get in a jam like the 
two fishing vessels whose nets were recently fouled, off Nova 
Scotia, by what is assumed to have been a Russian submarine 
which nearly dragged them under water stern first. 


> Either they're giving away boats down in the Miami sec- 
tor, which we doubt, or a firm of “marine advisers, appraisers, 
and‘surveyors” down there is talking through its hat. Their 
recent fancy and scientific-looking brochure on “market 
values of pleasure vessels along the East Coast of South 
Florida” makes yachting sound like a poor man’s dream. If 
the authors of this fantastic document will pick The Boat- 
steerer up a Weekender, Coastwise Cruiser or equivalent 
for “50 percent below original cost” or a nice 35-foot Crocker 
ketch built in 1933 or thereabouts at “75 percent below 
original cost” I'll buy, subject of course to a surveyor of my 
own choice finding the vessel “in A-1 condition,” like it says 
in their report. I'd even be interested in a good power 
cruiser, built in 1947, at “50 percent below original cost.” 


& Speaking of the British, we note with some consternation, 
in “The Yachtsman,” the comment that five yachts beat the 
gun in one ocean race, and that there is no penalty under 
their Special Regulations for a yacht which is over the line 
at the start, the committee having, but rarely if ever exer- 
cising, the right to disqualify her. What a time some of the 
cowboys who handle our ocean racers could have with a 
set-up like that! Our system of adding a couple of hours to 
a yacht’s elapsed time keeps them in check pretty well. 


> Several of this department’s many ardent admirers want 
to know why we haven't replied to Spun Yarn’s attempt 
some time ago to prove that his sloop is a cutter. Fact is, 
we've had graver matters on our mind, and besides we 
figure the only trouble with the poor old Spinner is he’s 
been spending too much time among our British friends. If 
he wants to call his jib-headed sloop a Bermudian cutter, 
let him, say we. He probably sails her with a “Yankee” jib 
and runs her on “petrol.” And we know for a fact that he’s 
absentmindedly let her “take the putty” a time or two. 
Carry on, Spun old boy! An Englishman’s sloop is his cutter, 
THE BOATSTEERER 


you know! 
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The advanced engineering in these special 
engines reflects Gray’s determination and 
ability to deliver top performance and 
stamina for every type of service 


Super Six-330 Super Six-427 
Bore 4”, Stroke 434” Bore 4%", Stroke 474” 
Displacement 330 cu. in. Displacement 427 cu. in. 
Weight 950 Ibs. Weight 1225 Ibs. 
155 hp. at 3400 rpm 175 hp. at 3200 rpm 
Length 47 inches Length 51 inches 


Redesigned combustion chamber for higher compression, 
contributes to economy, smoothness and power. 


Big, open ports for high volumetric efficiency, yield flashin 
acceleration and surprising reserves of power and speed. 


Big, full-throated manifold, perfected by exacting gas 
analysis tests to bring the individual cylinders to a uniform 
output for maximum balance. 


New high-lift camshaft, with cam contours designed to 
improve valve action and prolong life of valves and springs. 


New larger diameter sodium-cooled exhaust valves, stel- 
lite faced for resistance to pitting, burning and warping. 


Bronze valve-guides to further assist more rapid transfer 
of heat from valves, due to higher conductivity. 


Full length water-jacketing, with water all around and 
in between every cylinder bore, mighty important in a 
high output engine, to prevent distortion, to promote long 
life for pistons and rings. 


Automatic heat control for fast warm-up, easy starting and 
economical running. 


Non-rusting Silchrome intake valves. Corrosion-resistant 
coating on valve springs. 





Counterbalanced alloy steel crankshaft with seven main 
bearings. Diameter 2%” on Six-330 and 2%” on Six-427. 






Pressure lubrication to all parts including valve guides 
and reverse gear, with positive displacement pump. 









GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 7, MICH. 
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Notes on the Specifications: 


Oversize sea water pump, oversize oil cooler and attached 


oil filter. 
Helical-teeth timing gears for silence and long life. 


Tappets removable without removing engine, and without 
pulling camshaft. 


Mulzti-studded cylinder head for long gasket life and free- 
dom from head distortion. 


New stronger gasket to prevent high compression ruptures. 


On 427 cu. in. engine, constant-voltage generator is 
standard, and 12 volt electrical system is used to provide 
more powerful cranking, because 12-volt starting motor 
has higher torque. 


Built-in fresh water cooling system available, with self- 
lubricating centrifugal pump and exclusive Keel Kooler 
heat exchanger. ; 


Large size Paragon reverse gear, choice of manual type 
or hydraulically actuated type. 


Ignition shielding, available for installations with radio 
telephone. 


Extra vee-puiley available on front end of flywheel, as 
many sheaves as needed, for driving auxiliary equipment. 


Maintenance Handbook, the finest and most comprehen- 
sive, 68 pages, illustrated. Includes a complete section on 
installation. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of are and in- 
candescent searchlights for 56 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 
beauty and style. 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


Send for free specifications and catalog. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 10, O. 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 





» Every so now and then during the 50-year history of 
power racing charges have been made that the sport was’ 
tainted by that medium of exchange known as the “almighty 
dollar.” For this reason, many who are unfamiliar with power 
boat racing have concluded that such considerations per- 
force removed the sport from the Corinthian realm. Specific 
sources of annoyance at which righteously indignant invec- 
tive has been directed are cash prizes, professional drivers, 
boats bearing commercial names and certain phases of in- 
dustry participation. 

While the existence—in varying degrees—of all four factors 
is undeniable, their effect is hardly sufficient to drop the 
whole sport to the commercial level of professional wrestling. 

Although cash prizes are offered by a majority of regatta 
sponsors for competition in virtually every inboard and out- 
board class, with one or two exceptions no sponsor posts 
prizes valuable enough to make participation profitable to 
even the most successful competitor. Proof of the pudding 
is the fact that there is no known instance of a driver having 
won more than his out-of-pocket expenses during a season’s 
racing. The sole result of the cash purse has been to open 
the sport to many interested boatmen who could not afford 
to foot the bill unassisted. 

The active professional drivers of today can be counted on 
the fingers of your two hands, if you eliminate the large gang 
who are technically rated professionals because they com- 
pete for nominal cash prizes. The real “pros”—the lads who 
are hired to drive race boats—are rare, however. And—as a 
group—they display no greater skill and no less sportsman- 
ship than do the simon-pure amateurs. 

A few race boats have been tagged with unmistakably 
commercial monikers. Thus far, this has created no serious: 
inroads in the advertising field, nor have the boats bearing 
the billboards proved to be oustandingly superior. 

Industry participation in power boat racing has, for many 
years, been confined to supplying racing equipment and sup- 
plies—occasionally for considerably less than the cost of 
manufacture. From this practice various firms feel that they 
derive engineering experience, a modicum of advertising 
benefit, or both. They have generally treated owners with 
impartiality and have avoided influencing the creation or 
enforcement of rules. 

Until such time as cash prizes or driving fees become 
more lucrative, or race boats prove to be a successful ad- 
vertising medium, or the industry becomes interested in 
“buying” specific drivers or dabbling with the rules, the 
dollar is not likely to destroy power boat racing as a gentle- 
men’s sport. 


& The New Jersey Outboard Association’s own 1950 high 
point tabulation shows the following winners of class honors: 
Midget, Jim Bosland; A hydro, Peter Von Biert; B hydro, Joe 
Frins; C hydro, Tommy Marsh; F hydro, Emil Mayer; C 
Service Runabout, Anne Jensen; A utility, D. Reidel; B 
utility, Skip Westmore; C utility, Bruno Pierguidi and D 
utility, John Shubert. Highest point scorer on the distaff 


side was Jean Perkins. 


> The 1950 Northeastern Divisional Outboard Champion- 
ships came mighty close to never happening. As far.back as 
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the autumn of 1949 two localities were fighting tooth and 
nail for the chance to stage the “Northeasternals.” In the 
long run, neither of them ended up as sponsor. An attempt 
by a third group to swing the deal bogged down on financial 
matters. Things looked so black that the September issue of 
the A.P.B.A. “Propeller” inferred that the Northeast would 
have no. qualified representatives at the Nationals in Lake 
Alfred. 

Default might have been the final result were it not for 
Commodore Emile Jacoby of the New Jersey Outboard Asso- 
ciation and his cohorts. With October 15th already buttoned 
up as the date for N.J.0.A’s annual Swamp Sweepstakes at 
Snipe’s Beach, Seacaucus, Jacoby made arrangements to 
stage the divisionals then and there. 

The exchequer of the Jersey organization always having 
been maintained with Scottish frugality, it would never have 
been considered proper for such an extraordinary item as 
running the divisionals to appear in the treasurer’s report. 
The tab was picked up by a group of members who quietly 
dug into their wallets and came up with the necessary green. 

That part of the Jersey meadows surrounding the race site 
is not famous for the pleasure it offers any of the normal 
human senses. The somewhat untidy Hackensack River, 
meandering through the bullrushes, passes under one of the 
main New York feeder highways at one end of the course. 
The weather is almost always cold at the time of the annual 
regatta and this year it turned downright bitter. By sitting 
in their cars until the very last minute, drivers, crews and 
spectators were able to avoid the worst of the traffic din, the 
cool breeze and the occasional fragrances wafted from the 
Seacaucus pig farms. 

Despite these scant contributions of nature, Snipe’s, 
Beach lived up to its reputation of producing some of the 
best outboard competition of the year. Gib Peterman, the 
Long Islander who can really make an A move, was the big 
winner. He took top honors in his favorite class and then 
went out and turned the same trick in C. 

The only unshivering individual in the small group on the 
official barge was Victor Lavender, of London, England. 
Lavender, chairman of the British Outboard Racing Club, 
must have felt quite at home in the damp cold, and indicated 
that race courses in his native land did not particularly put 
Snipe’s to shame. 


> Donald Campbell, son of the late, long-time holder of the 
world speed record on water, must certainly be possessed of 
dogged resolution. As late as October 20 he was still trying 
to break Slo-Mo-Shun’s 160 mile record with his Dad’s old 
Bluebird II. Further attempts were then called off for the 
balance of the year. 


> In the October Yacutine, this department disclosed the 
results of its intense study of the westward migration of 
power boat racing interest. In response to popular demand, 
we will from time to time publish further revelations of 
things to come. Along that line, the following may be ex- 
pected to appear in local papers during the year 2100 a.p. 
“Shufu, Sinkiang Province, Oct. 10.—At a large protest meet- 
ing held today on the banks of the Kizil Su River, power 
boat racers bitterly criticized the selection of the site for 
this year’s annual meeting of the Jnternational Power Boat 
Association and laid plans for the formation of a new govern- 
ing body. 

“Pointing out that 97 percent of all registered owners of 
racing equipment live on this planet, the disgruntled racers 
stated that scheduling the annual meeting on the Moon 
proved that the I.P.B.A. had ceased to keep its feet on the 


ground.” 


> For the first time in history, the Gold Cup Race is to be 
run west of the Rockies. On Aug. 4, 1951, on Seattle’s Lake 
Washington, Stan Sayres will defend the trophy won so 
convincingly by his Slo-Mo-Shun IV in the 1950 contest at 
Detroit. 








Have You Seen Them? 
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TWIN WINGS — THE WONDER BOATS 


For the first time you can now see and sail the Swedish Twin Wing 
boats—they are here for your inspection and we hope your approval. 
These boats are built to the highest Swedish standard according to the 
specifications of Dr. Fredrik Ljungstroem’s U. S. patent 72,107,303. 


TWIN WING 480 is a modern Swedish boat, the ideal five-bunk aux. 
cruiser to take you and your family for week-end vacation cruises any- 
where on your coastal or inland waterways. 


Here too is TWIN WING 155, an open sailboat that gives you power 
cruiser handling, protected from wind, rain or spray by a clear plastic 
shelter half-cabin and a convertible top. 

These boats’ main features are: 

1. Unique, stayless rotating mast, so you have a one minute ‘take off’ 
and put to bed boat. Reefing and unreefing a split minute operation as 
well; sail double when going before the wind. 2. Sailing comfort with 
good speed, a one-man operated yacht. 3. Moderate first cost. 4. Neg- 
ligible maintenance. 

We should like to hear from prospective owners as well as from a few 
dealers or sailors who will represent us in various areas. 


Please write: 
BOX, 253 LARCHMONT, N. Y., OR PHONE 
LARCHMONT 2-1932 FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
TWIN WINGS are built by 
KUNGSOER’S YACHTYARD 
KUNGSOER, SWEDEN 
Main distributor for the entire U.S.A. 
ERIC BENSON, STOCKHOLM-LIDINGOE 

















ceria FASTENINGS 


AND TOBIN BRONZE SHAFTS 


are the established first-choice among building and re- 
pair yards and experienced owners and operators of 
yachts and work boats alike. 

Everdur* Copper-Silicon Alloy fastenings are strong 
and tough, will never rust. Tobin Bronze* shafts are 
specially worked to provide dense, uniform grain struc- 
ture—from surface to core. The result is exceptional 
strength and toughness in a corrosion resistant alloy. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 49223 
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COPPER ALLOYS 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company , 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Speedy, non-capsizing, non-sinkable with only 39 inches draft. A per- 
fect combination day sailing and racing sloop. Production schedule 
requires orders now for Spring delivery. 


Price $1475 Less Sails 


Established International Racing Class available. Price $2775 Less Sails 


Let us design and build your 1951 Dream Ship, sail or power, wood 
or steel. Spring delivery still possible. 


LUDERS MARINE 





CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. © Phone: Stamford 4-3137 

















TESTED... 


Every Valspar finish is the result of exhaustive, actual marine 
tests on real, in-commission craft...the Valspar Fleet. Tests 
which are not restricted to local waters... but conducted con- 
stantly, in the waters of the world ... to certify positive 
protection and performance! 
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MARINE_FUNISHES 


Val ty &C 





pany, Inc.—11 E. 36th St.—New York, N. Y. 






















BRUMMEL HOOKS 


PAT. PENDING 


OK Ke 
£D IN A JIFFY AND HOOKED FOF 


Simplest, strongest, lightest means 
for quickly attaching (or detaching) 
halyards or sheets to sails, guys, 
deck fittings. Fast, sure, non-fouling 
—they’re replacing snap shackles, 
etc. everywhere. Write for folder. 


BRUMMEL HOOK COMPANY 


1619 W. WINONA AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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UNITED STATES 


POWER SQUADRONS 
sialon iuindtesiiiitemseiinmieiieniiiial 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP PROPOSED 


& The creation of a junior membership to encourage the 
interest of teen-age yachtsmen in the United States Power 
Squadrons is under consideration. A plan under study by 
a committee of national officers would make youths of 15 
and less than 18 eligible to nonvoting memberships that 
would entitle them to enter classes in piloting, advanced 
piloting and seamanship. 

The plan was suggested by Vice Comdr. E. L. Nelson, 
our director of education, to complement a proposed change 
in our entrance requirements which, for the first time, would 
provide a minimum age for membership. At present, our 
constitution, in respect to age requirements, states only 
that “any man” who meets certain requirements may be 
admitted. It is now proposed that a definite minimum age 
limit of 18 years be prescribed. The 18-year limit would be 
embodied in an amendment to the constitution recently 
recommended by the governing board for submission to 
the membership at the annual meeting next month. 

At present, the committee on admissions accepts appli- 
cants of 18 as being qualified for membership in respect 
to age. In the case of younger applicants, the committee has 
required that squadron commanders attest to their sufficiency 
of experience before admitting them, but this procedure 
has not always proven satisfactory, according to Comdr. 
Nelson. 
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> A subcommittee of the educational department is study- 
ing the problems to be met if a course in sailing is added to 
the USPS “curriculum.” The committee also is charged with 
estimating the probable demand for such a course and 
with outlining its scope. Early this year District 4 adopted 
a resolution, given major support by Herbert R. Peters, 
former North River Squadron commander, which recom- 
mended that the department consider the provision of in- 
struction of this kind.. 


> The fleet rosters of some local squadrons and of two 
USPS districts that have come to hand recently indicate 
that, at least on the seaboard east of New York, the over- 
all percentage of sailing craft in our fleet may run around 
30 per cent. This is the ratio for District 1, which has 
squadrons in Hartford, Middletown, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, Springfield and Westerly. A ratio of 
29 per cent is shown by the 1949 roster—the latest issued— 
of District 12, which in that year embraced the Beverly, 
Boston, Cape Cod, Casco Bay Gloucester, Marblehead, 
Merrimac River, Narraganse.. Bay and _ Portsmouth 
squadrons. The Norwalk Squadron reports 33 per cent and 
J. W. Larson, secretary of the Westchester Squadron, says 
the ratio for members who have joined in the past year 
was nearly 50 per cent. Both these squadrons are in District 
1 and are on the shores of Long Island Sound. Herewith 
statistics contained in some rosters: 


X 


Mem’ Fleet % Boat Power Sail % of 
ship total owners craft craft _ sail 
Annapolis 152 65 42 49 16 25 
Delaware River 480 286 50 =199 37 16 
Norwalk 118 79 67 53 26 33 
District 1 772 $392 51 273 119 30 
* District 12 1,288 707 55 501 206 29 
*Figures for 1949. Power craft total includes 10 motor 


sailers. 


L. B. N. GnaEpInceR, J.N. 
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EASY DOES IT 
(Continued from page 59) 


entrance, quite uninhabited. We were having supper in 
the cockpit and admiring the view when in came the 


schooner Daphne, of Darien, Douglas Nash commanding. | 


Aboard her after k.p. for a short gam. She too had been at 
Pulpit Harbor for the rendezvous. 

Later we landed on the east shore of the cove to stretch 
our legs and to take some color shots of the indescribable 
sunset, with our boat cradled on a sea of gray and gold. 
Massive gray-blue clouds piled high in the northwest, the 
setting sun striking through turned the distant tree-clad 
shore to a deep purple while the unruffled surface of the cove 
mirrored the glorious sky. We watched, spellbound, silent. 
As darkness fell we returned aboard to sleep the sleep of 
the contented. 

A heavy mist greeted us as we went on deck the morning 
of our eighth day. There was no wind so we motored out 
to the south’ard crossing our course of several days earlier. 
As a gentle breeze was now coming out of the southwest 
quadrant, we got sail on her and turned off the mill. Ah! 
blessed quiet. 

Passage through Deer Island Thorofare presented no prob- 
lem as visibility was good. The busy granite quarry on 
Crotch Island with its puffing steam locomotive provided 
an interesting feature to starboard and the town of Stoning- 
ton, clinging to its steep hillside, as though it feared sliding 
into the sea, attracted us to port. The Thorofare is very well 
buoyed indeed and its passage offers no hazard to one who 
follows the chart. After passing Saddleback Island to star- 
board we found ourselves out in Jericho Bay with a clear 
run to the red spar off Hat Island before us. Finding none 
of our expected friends in Burnt Coat, and having heard 
Ted sing the praises of Mackerel Cove, we motored out 
through the eastern passage and continued our way under 
power around the east side of Swans Island. It was about 
1700 when we rounded North Point and headed in toward 
the village of Atlantic on the east side of Mackerel Cove. 
Feeling along with the lead we finally worked our way into 
a well protected cove at the very head of the harbor, behind 
a big ledge of rocks, the home of a large family of seals. The 
hook went down in about three fathoms and we rowed over 
to land on the shelving shingle, alongside the dock of the 
local fish house. The tide, which has a range here of about 
nine feet, was out and the fishermen’s dories, lying on the 
pebbly beach with 40-foot painters secured to piles on the 
towering dock above, were picturesque. 

We three scrambled over the slippery stones, clambered 
up the grassy slope behind the fish house and, finding a 
road at the top, set out to buy supplies. We located the 
only store in Atlantic in an extension behind an old house, 
set far back from the road. They seemed to keep nearly 
everything you could think of except eggs. We were 
directed to a small house, where a few chickens offered the 
hope of eggs. The woman of the house robbed the roost and 
we made our way back to the skiff with a dozen. 

Rowing out to Snowflake we noticed that the seals on the 
harbor ledge were apparently asleep on the rocks so, as soon 
as I could grab my camera, we landed on the far side of the 
ledge in an effort to sneak up close enough to get a picture. 
By stalking them, Indian fashion, we succeeded in getting 
within about 40 feet before we were discovered. As the 
clumsy animals took to the water I stood up and got one 
quick shot showing a couple whose curiosity prompted 
them to linger long enough to see what was going on. They 
would disappear beneath the surface for long periods and 
then came up puffing and, by treading water, would poke 
their heads up and look all around. They are amusing to 
watch because of this trait of being inquisitive. 

The clouds in the west were breaking up by this time and 
gave promise of a good day to follow, as we sat in the cockpit 
after dinner and watched the red sun go down. 

On our ninth day we were up early, as usual. There was 
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4-166 Coast Guard 
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*With hydraulic reverse gears—$60.00 extra. 
Optional reduction gear ratios available for all models. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


5817 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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WESTERN 
28 FT. SPECIAL SPORT FISHERMAN 


Speed to reach the big ones fast. 
Live bait tank for days of offshore fishing. 
Send for details. 


FAIRLINER DIVISION, WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO., TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
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al SAFE... they hold fast in 
any blow 


EASY ...to break out. 
Can't bury themselves 


LIGHT WEIGHT... easy 
to handle and stow 
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"We'd ‘like to put in a good word for the ‘man 
behind the marine sales counter’. He works hard to 
make your boat better and your sailing more fun. His 
recommendations must be sound and his integrity un- 


questioned to merit your repeated patronage." 


Kin this case, the man is Bob "Zeke'’ De Grasse of 
Newport Harbor's well known South Coast Company 
Marine Hardware. The product is that "famous por- 
celain-enamel like marine finish" . . 
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THE "BEST" IN OUTBOARDS 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
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ICE BOAT PLANS 
MARINE HARDWARE 


Rope—Nylon, Manila, Linen, 
Cotton * Wire Rope ° 
Splicing, Rigging 


Joys Bros. Co. 


Sailmakers Since 1844 
129 N. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. « 
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some fog but not enough to keep us at anchor so, breakfast 
out of the way, we got the hook and motored across Mackere] 
Cove, passing inside Orono Island. There was a pretty 
little cove to port here called Buckle Harbor which beckoned 
us to explore it. We didn’t, but I would like to try it 
another time. 

Rounding Orono Island we traversed York Narrows and 
Casco Passage and headed east to negotiate the crooked 
passage between Placentia, Little Gott and Black Islands. By 
this time the weather was pretty thick so we took our time 
and streamed the log for the 7% mile run in open water to 
Baker Island whistler. Here we altered course to the north 
and, as a southwest breeze struck in and the fog lifted 
somewhat, set all plain sail and stopped our motor. 

With eased sheets, we had a pleasant run along the 
easterly shore of Mt. Desert Island, sailing between Sheep 
Porcupine and Burnt Porcupine Islands into clear sunshine 
in the upper reaches of Frenchman Bay. We stood across 
toward Sorrento and entered Flanders Bay. We beat along 
the east side of Calf Island and sailed out of the bay at its 
southern end. Then, coasting close along shore, we entered 
Stave Island Harbor and dropped the anchor in about six 
fathoms, close to the beach on the east side. But the clammy 
fog was rolling in again and the southwest wind was rising 
so that our anchorage, exposed as it was to that direction, 
proved most uncomfortable. We decided to get our anchor 
and motored out through Halibut Hole, between Jordan and 
Iron Bound Islands, and ran compass courses through the 
rock-bound passage to the west of Grindstone Neck, which 
we rounded and ran up Winter Harbor in a pea soup fog to 
anchor for the night in Winter Harbor Cove, close to the 
public landing. Here the fog was not so all enveloping as 
we rowed ashore for supplies. A climb up the hill and a 
nice walk brought us to an excellent store where we laid in 
provisions. Ashore again after dinner for a walk. Back 
aboard and to our bunks by 2130. 

I'm sure as we awoke on our tenth day that we all re- 
gretted that it would be our last aboard Snowflake. She had 
been a comfortable home to us and a pleasure to sail. The 
day broke foggy but cleared nicely by the time we had 
stood down the harbor. Crossing Frenchman Bay for the 
fourth time on this cruise, we fetched Schooner Head. A 
series of short hitches took us along the Mt. Desert shore, 
admiring the impressive scenery which cannot be matched, 
on our eastern seaboard, with the possible exception of West 
Penobscot Bay. The devastation caused by the terrible forest 
fires, which had swept the area the previous year, was all 
too apparent in the charred foundations of what had been 
big houses and the burned stumps of numberless trees on 
the rocky mountainsides. Mt. Cadillac dominates the whole 
scene, rising majestically, almost from the water’s edge to a 
height of over 1500 feet. 

Coasting along the south shore of the island, we entered 
Seal Cove for a quick look around. Magnificent homes are 
grouped close around the small harbor. On the west bank 
there is what I took to be a big commercial yacht yard but 
Ted said it was the private yard for the Rockefeller family. 
The cove was well filled with yachts but there were none of 
the big fellows of bygone days. . 

After Seal Cove we again sailed along the south shore, and 
circumnavigated Greening Island, just to kill time, and then 
stood across for the entrance of Somes Sound and the last 
leg of our cruise. By this time it was a brilliant, clear day 
and the southwest wind had piped up enough to cause us 
to shorten sail as we ran before it up the Sound which is the 
nearest thing to a Norwegian fiord on the Atlantic Coast. 
Our last sail was a delight, for the steep tree-clad banks on 
either hand, the deep blue water and the characteristic flat- 
bottomed, puffy white clouds of Maine, silhouetted against 
a cerulean sky, made a not-to-be-forgotten picture. 

The sun was low as we rounded Snowflake up to her home 
mooring and soon her owner, who had watched our ap- 
proach, was aboard with another cordial invitation to dinner. 
And a pleasant occasion it was as we told of our adventures 
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during the cruise. Good talk of cruising and much intimate 
information on the Maine coast flowed until we said good 
night and went aboard for the last time. 

We had sailed a total of about 260 miles and covered 
the heart of the finest cruising ground on our eastern sea- 
board. We were never tired, cold or wet and were always 
in a position to duck into a sheltering harbor in case of bad 
weather. The longest day’s sail we took was only 42 miles, 
6% our shortest. Every morning, in accordance with our 
promise to my wife, we had a leisurely breakfast at anchor 
and in the evenings we always had the hook down in plenty 
of time to get dinner in comfort. As they say: “a good time 
was had by all.” 

The “Cruising Guide to the New England Coast” (by 
Robert F. Duncan and Fessenden S. Blanchard) says of this 
region: 

“Because of the countless sheltered anchorages, the hills 
and mountains back of Camden, Blue Hill and Mount Desert, 
and the reaches and thoroughfares which permit long 
sheltered runs, the waters from Whitehead to Frenchman 
Bay afford a cruising ground for small boats unmatched on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States.” And to this we say 
amen. For anyone contemplating such a cruise this “Guide” 
is an almost indispensable aid. The charts required are: 
Nos. 1202, 1203, 227, 235, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 317. 


SHORT AND CHUBBY 
(Continued from page 48) 


heavy-weather performance. In the last few years, the 
experimental towing tank, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
has distributed a great deal of valuable information on plan- 
ing hulls. Among the points brought out is one which in- 
dicated that trim angle is related to the position of the 
center of gravity, and from this some designers assumed 
that simply keeping the center of gravity forward will insure 
a moderate trim angle. 

Unfortunately, in order to accomplish this in short, beamy 
boats of the type under discussion and still hold sharp for- 
ward sections, it seems impossible to eliminate “deep” but- 
tocks (see characteristic No. 4), and in practice many boats 
of this pom do ride at very high angles. 

The fifth characteristic (see Fig. 5) is to insure clearance 
of water from the boat’s chine in such a way that it will not 
be sucked up the side of the hull and increase resistance. 

The sixth characteristic, flare forward, makes for a dry 
boat, and tumble home aft to this designer's eye improves 
appearance by permitting plenty of beam aft near the water, 
without also swelling out the deckline aft in a manner which 
is unattractive. 

Now color scheme—we've gone into the psysical character- 
istics of the boat, her abilities and her limitations pretty 
thoroughly. But the best of boats can be spoiled with poor 
color selection. If you want to see a tubby, high sided, 
homely barge, paint her hull white, right down to the 
waterline, with no boot top, a white cabin trunk and deck- 
house, and dark green decks and housetop. Phew! Many 
attractive boats are spoiled by such painting. 

As an example of approved color schemes, I would paint 
her freeboards light grey, with a bright red boot top, broad 
as shown, toerail, rubrail at deck, and trunk sides varnished, 
deckhouse sides white and deck, trunk and house tops a 
light sand buff. The rubrails should be finished with stain- 
less steel mouldings for a really beautiful job, but this is a 
luxury and would cost about $150. 

The prototype of this cruiser (shown in photograph, Fig. 
1) has run at sea in normally rough conditions, in an 18 to 
20 mile SE breeze with no land to weather and seas 7 to 9 
feet high, at full throttle or 19 m.p.h., with no pounding, 
running into it, and with only a moderate yawing tendency 
with the sea astern. She showed no indication of trying 
to dig the bow in and was bone dry on deck at all times, 
except with wind and sea just forward of abeam, when a 
small amount of spray occasionally came aboard. In general 
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A gift bearing the APPEL hallmark is 
something which will long be treas- 
ured by discriminating Corinthians and 
Squadronites. 


CAPS, including winter-wear styles for 
frostbiting and iceboating. oO 


YACHTING & POWER SQUADRON JACKETS 
AND UNIFORMS impeccably styled to regula- 
tions; superb materials and workmanship. 
INSIGNIA, CLUB & POWER SQUADRON 
EMBLEMS. These devices also mounted on belt 
buckles, tie pins, tie clasps. 


PLAQUES, TROPHIES 
GIFT CERTIFICATES — ANY DENOMINATION 


NAVAL OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 


All sizes in stock for immediate delivery 

Write now for catalog to assure your 

selection and delivery before Christmas. 
S. APPEL & CO., Inc. 


Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 
Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856 


840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. Ph. SPring 7-0500 
In Florida: 202 N.E. 9th Street, Miami 
Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and the U. S. Coast Guard Auziliary 
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FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 
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SAFETY 


AT SEA 


Buell Air Horn power makes sure your Rule-of-the-Road 
signals get action. In distress, the horns operate long 
after all power fails. Used by Navy and Coast Guard. 
Write for illustrative material. 


BUELL MFG. CO., 931 West 49th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 











N- OTHER TYPE OF ANCHOR 
COMPARES WITH THE DANFORTH 

ANCHOR IN HOLDING POWER OR 

EASE OF HANDLING... the Danforth 

for your boat will weigh less and | — 
cost less . . . stow flat with no folding 
parts. Enjoy the extra security 

of a Danforth now ! 


ANFORTH 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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“YEAH, HAZEL IS A CUTE KID-- BUT SHES SO QUIET 
YOUD THINK SHE HAD A B.F.GOODRICH AR 


CUTLESS BEARING!” ¥ 














B. F.Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings make a boat quieter by 


eliminating stern vibration. For details, see your marine equip- . 


ment dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., engineers and 
national distributors, Akron, Ohio. 





THE NEW 
STEEL 


Her graceful, fast-looking lines are a yachtsman’s 
= _ dream. She sleeps 4 in 2 separate staterooms. 


AVONDALE MARINE WAYS,INC. SF TICRAFT 2G 
Westwego, La.—New Orleans District \(S4FTICRAI id 


SAFTICRAFT 


28° 0.0. 
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she seemed a very steady boat and lent to those aboard a 
feeling of security and comfort usually associated with a 
35- to 40-footer. 

Examination of stability calculations of the boat indicates 
the reason for this. Due to her beam, not only her rolling 
action but also pitching is dampened. A man weighing 180 
pounds moving from the cockpit to the bow pushes the 
bow down less than %”. 

Well, that’s the story. In this designer’s opinion the beamy 
type of moderately high speed boat (those with a ratio of 
speed to Vlength water line above 4) is here to stay. It has 
been done a lot of damage by exaggerated performance 
claims, and it must be realized that there is more to the suc- 
cess formula than just making them beamy, and there are 
undoubtedly specialized duties for which they are at a 
disadvantage, but they have their points. 


REPOWERING THE CRUISER 
(Continued from page 55) 





boats, gasoline is constantly giving off vapors that can be 
touched off by a spark or open flame. The flash point of diesel 
fuel, however, is so high that it does not emit inflammable 
vapors unless it is heated to a point considerably hotter than 
it usually gets in our boat. 

Weight—because of the nature of the beast, the diesel is 
pretty sure to weigh more per horsepower than the gasoline 
engine. 

High Speed vs. Low Speed Choice 

This we usually think of, quite incorrectly, as a matter 
of direct drive compared with reduction gear drive. It so 
happens that high speed engines almost always require 
reduction gearing for successful application to cruisers while 
low speed engines are generally used in direct drive. The 
method of drive application is thus merely an installation 
technique and is not the subject matter .of the basic choice. 

Actually, the specification sheet will make this choice a 
simple one if our ideal engine was of the high speed type. 
We shall, in that case, find that a slow speed, heavy duty 
engine will not come within our weight and dimension limits. 
Of course, if the engine on which our specs were based was 
a big, slow-turner, we shall probably find that both low and 
high speed motors will fit our specified limits except for the 
propeller r.p.m. Here is where the reduction gear comes into 
the picture. Most:present-day builders of high speed marine 
engines provide a wide range of reduction gear ratios so 
that the high crankshaft speed can be stepped down to the 
propeller speed desired. Such gearing will add a bit to the 
cost as compared with the same engine in the direct drive 
version, and the gears will soak up a small fraction of our 
developed horsepower. The only essential point in this 
choice, however, is to be sure that we end up with the 
weight, size, horsepower, and propeller r.p.m. specified. 
Marine vs. Automotive Choice 

By automotive, we do not mean a commercial conversion 
or adaptation of an engine that was built for universal ap- 
plication to automotive, marine and possibly industrial fields. 
A majority of the currently-available marine engines spring 
from such assemblies. 

What we mean by automotive is a plain auto or truck 
engine without beneftt of conversion. Many of these motors, 
usually picked up for next to nothing at some junk yard, 
have been used and boatmen are constantly trying.to use 
them, or thinking of it. There is only one way to resolve this 
choice—forget the unconverted, or partially converted, auto- 
motive engine. If any particular make and model of power 
plant is well suited to marine conversion, we will in all 
likelihood find some reputable company that is converting it 
properly and selling it as a product they will stand behind. 
Any attempt to use an unconverted engine, or one with a 
home-designed improvization of a conversaion, is out. 

Raw Water vs. Fresh Water Cooling Choice 

There is no question of the superiority of the fresh-water 

or closed cooling system over the raw water type. Everyone 
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is familiar with the advantage of circulating only fresh, 
clean water as a deterrent to rust, corrosion and electrolytic 
action. Less well known, but equally important, are these 
facts: (1) A closed system allows the engine to operate with 
a comparatively uniform temperature from the point nearest 
the water intake to the spot where it leaves the engine. A 
good fresh water system might deliver coolant to the engine 
at 155° F. and discharge it at 170°. A raw water system 
frequently drags in water at 60° and dumps it overboard at 
150°. (2) Not only can the temperature variation through 
the engine be reduced with a closed system, but thermostatic 
contro] is at its best with this sort of cooling. Thus, we 
can keep the water-out temperatures safely within the range 
recommended for best performance. Such control is more 
difficult with raw water cooling and can result in local salt 
deposits in the jackets. 

General 

(1) When deciding on the number of cylinders, or the 
arrangement of cylinders (vee, in-line or opposed), we must 
merely make sure that the motor we buy fits readily into 
the space we have reserved for it. (2) If our boat tends to 
lift her bow materially when under way, or the shaft angle 
is comparatively steep, we must determine that our new 
engine will operate satisfactorily at the maximum angle that 
it will encounter in service. (3) An engine and its applica- 
bility to our specifications must always be considered in 
terms of its peak horsepower. To buy more power than 
needed and use only part of it—either with an oversize 
propeller or by babying the throttle—will result in un- 
economical and unsatisfactory performance. 

The business of selecting a replacement engine, buying 
it, seeing it installed, and finally comparing its performance 
with that of its predecessor can be a simple and enjoyable 
experience. It can be, provided the whole process takes place 
during an off season and the job does not drag on to the point 
where we sit ashore, powerless, while our friends are cruising. 


So let’s get going. It is sure to take longer than you think. | 


(Next month, Mr. Crook will discuss the installation prob- 
lems connected with repowering a cruiser.—ED. ) 


FROSTBITING 
(Continued from page 51) 


consider only how to improve that type of start. 

Getting a perfect start in each race is impossible in keen 
competition. That doesn’t mean you shouldn't try for a good 
one. Above all, your start should be planned so as to either 
provide a clear wind or to permit tacking at once to clear 
your wind. Perhaps the surest way to start off with a 
clear wind is to try to be leading boat at the leeward end of 
the line. If only one or two boats get ahead of you at this 
end you might be able to bear off and gain enough speed 
to sail through their wind shadow. If more than two boats 
are close ahead of you it will be impossible to sail through 
them and, unless the leeward end favors greatly, the boats 
on your weather quarter will prevent you from tacking to 
clear your wind. So if you aren’t geared to get a good start 
don’t try the leeward end. 

Starting at the windward end (providing you make sure 
you don’t run afoul of the antibarging rule) is safer, par- 
ticularly if you are not a good starter. Then if you are late 
you can tack clear just as soon as the line is crossed and 
hence won't lose any more than the original deficit. 

A number of the crack dinghy sailors manage to start 
almost anywhere on the line and still come out with a clear 
wind. The secret seems to be to make a gap between your- 
self and the boats ahead of you so that when the gun goes 
they will be too far to leeward to have a safe leeward posi- 
tion on you. This is anything but easy to do but it can 
often be accomplished by looking for a gap in the row of 
boats along the line and then tacking into a position at the 
trailing edge of the gap. Then try to kill way in order to 
widen the gap. The rub is that if you kill too much the boats 
behind will try to sail by you and assume your position. 


*DULUX’ YACHT WHITE 


STAYS WHITE! 


All season long, DULUX Yacht White keeps its 
brilliant whiteness .. . DULUX colors retain full 
color and gloss . . . despite sun, salt spray, oil, 
harbor gases and hard knocks. Pick the smartest 
boat in the fleet at any time during the year. 
Chances are it will be DULUX-finished from 
masthead to waterline. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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@ For Safe, Enjoyable 
Cruising!... 
the 


SURECHO 


LOW PRICED 
DEPTH SOUNDER 


$435 


Registers to 360 ft. Indicates in 
feet and fathoms. Compact—Rugged 
—Accurate—For safer navigation. 


Send for 1950 Catalog 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 
(formerly Kelvin-White Co.) 
216 HIGH ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


40 Water St. Box 845, 3rd & American 
New York 4,N. Y. Long Beach, Cal. 


406 Water St. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 























Youll Want a LYMAN! 


CLINKER-BUILT 


‘ 
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BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS in 13 and 15 ft. sizes featuring clinker construction, ~ 


traditional quality, smart design and unmatched performance. Also the 13 ft. LEADER for 
motors up to 14 HP; and the IDEAL, a combination rowing-outboard for motors to 5 HP. 

THE 18 FT. ISLANDER—a roomy, moderate speed inboard designed for fishing, trolling ano 
comfortable family use. Deep, beamy and able . . . perfect for open water boating. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND NAME OF NEAREST LYMAN DEALER. 


Wee PCTS TSC SMS CLC SCT CET TTC ST STE 
LYMAN BOAT WORKS, 
1615 FIRST ST.. SANDUSKY, OHIO SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Let’s Say “Hello” at the 
BOAT SHOW 


We're looking forward to meeting those of 
you who operate craft powered by a Lathrop, 
as well as those who want the facts about 
fine engines. 


ee 





“No boat is better than its engine. (7-4 
No engine is better than a Lothrop.” ff Fig 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 








COMPLETE YACHTING ENJOYMENT 


16x50 DELUXE 
COATED . . . LIGHTWEIGHT 
CENTER FOCUSSING 
BINOCULARS 


$69.50 


Offers you every optical advantage. 


Superb craftsmanship. A full 16 power. Made 
of lightweight metal with precision ground 
optics. Coated. It is the new glass sportsmen 
everywhere are raving about for it offers so 
much for the outstandingly low price of only 
$69.50 plus Federal tax. Price includes 
genuine leather case and straps. 


20 DAY FREE TRIAL AT OUR RISK 


If not absolutely satisfied return for an immediate, unquestioned refund of 
your money. Cash orders shipped postpaid. C.O.D.’s require $2.00 deposit. 
For same day air mail shipment add $3.00 to price. 


UNITED BINOCULAR COMPANY 
9043 S. WESTERN AVE. Dept. ARF-630 CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
“SERVING AMERICAN SPORTSMEN SINCE 1937” 

















The “MIKARO”, 72-ft. Diesel Cruiser, 
Trumpy designed and built for 


G. M. Stull yy. ~~ Phila., Pa. 











GIVE FAMOUS TOP-SIDERS 
WITH A DOUBLE LIFE! 


Anti-slip safety 
on Boats aa 


aa 
NS 
A gift of anti-slip 


Top-Siders is Tops with 
sailors and sportsmen 
alike. At leading shoe 
dealers, sporting goods stores, 
marine stores. Navy or white 


8.50 
Sperry Top-Siders 


11A Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 












YACHTING 


This is when you need eyes in the back of your head. If 
a boat tries to pass you to windward you might be able to 
discourage him by luffing him across the line. If he attempts 
to pass to leeward, you will have to gain headway (partic- 
ularly since as soon as he establishes an overlap you must 
keep clear) and attempt to discourage him from trying to 
pass or blanket him to make it impossible. This won’t always 
work, particularly if the boats ahead are still killing way, 
because as soon as you increase way to keep someone from 
passing, you will be closing the gap fast. But it’s worth a 
try and it is amazing how often the good starters get away 
with it. 

If a boat ahead of you is trying to open a gap in this way, 
let him do it and then try to get the jump on him by shoot- 
ing through his lee at the last moment. Often you can catch 
him flatfooted and his carefully made gap will become yours 
while you give him a good dose of backwind. 

From the foregoing discussion it must be already apparent 
that dinghy starts are generally made by picking your spot 
on the line and then killing way to stay there. Since it takes 
only a few seconds for a dinghy to go from a virtual dead 
stop to full headway you can wait until the last few seconds 
before gaining way. The exact instant you choose to gain 
headway has a tremendous effect on your starts, so study 
this problem with great care. 

Once started, if you can’t clear your wind without going 
under everyone or without going what appears to be the 
wrong way just sit tight. The boats immediately ahead will 
soon increase their lead and had you tacked you might well 
have been covered on the other less favorable tack. Later 
on in the leg, if conditions are fluky and a boat tacks on top 
of you it often pays to wait for a wind shift before tacking. 
On short races with large fleets, unless you're ahead, there 
are bound to be times when you will be blanketed. By 
tacking to clear, you run the risk of jumping out of the frying 
pan and into the fire and, as a rule, will lose more by sailing 
in an unfavorable direction to clear your wind than you will 
by sticking it out on the preferred tack. If, however, you 
can clear your wind by a short tack and know there is no 
chance of running afoul of another boat, then that’s a dif- 
ferent story. 

Since they gain headway so fast, dinghies lose very little 
distance while tacking. Hence in a shifting wind it is usually 
well to tack each time you are headed. One strong reason 
for this is the fact that dinghies usually race inside harbors 
where shifts occur frequently and seldom last long. That’s 
why it is often best to tack as soon as a favorable slant hits, 
perhaps even if it means being blanketed by a boat ahead. 
If you wait until you will have a clear wind, much of the 
good from the favorable slant will pass you by before you 
come about. 

When approaching windward marks it is particularly 
desirable to be on starboard tack. Nothing unique about 
this but I mention it because in the average short dinghy 
race with a large fleet racing it is quite common to have 
five or more boats all approaching the windward mark so 
closely bunched that a port tack yacht unable to cross the 
first boat would have to go under all of them. This can 
happen in any class but it happens with much greater fre- 
quency in dinghies. 

The same holds true regarding an overlap at the leeward 
mark. Since jams at the marks are more prevalent in 
dinghies, it is more important in these boats to steer 4 course 
which will give you the inside position at the mark. 

Also on leeward legs it is particularly important to play 
the puffs by easing off in them and heading low of the course 
and then when it lightens heading high of it. This is also 
true of all boats but applies particularly to dinghies since 
they accelerate and lose speed so suddenly that a varied 
course is necessary to always keep them going at their best 
possible speed. In strong winds it may be possible to get 
a dinghy planing by waiting for a puff and then bearing off 
just ahead of a good-sized sea. International 14s will plane 
beautifully but the average frostbite dinghy of 11% feet will 
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get up for only a few seconds. These occasional surges, 
however, gain — distance to warrant trying for them. 

Aside from the foregoing differences, it strikes me that 
dinghies should be raced just as any other boat. All I’ve 
tried to do is emphasize the differences and not to discuss 
the entire art of sailing as exemplified in dinghies. By con- 
centrating on these differences and otherwise employing 
sound sailing principles, provided you have a knack for 
dinghy racing, you may come out on top. Of one thing I 
am certain—you will have a lot of fun trying! 


ICE YACHT CHALLENGE PENNANT OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 46) 


unrestricted sail area. A new set of conditions were rati- 
fied by New Hamburgh as donor and Hudson River as 
holder of the trophy. Fleets were limited to two yachts from 
each club, and sail area was bracketed between 400 and 850 
sq. ft. covering all winners of the pennant up to that time. 
Courses were set at the traditional 20 miles. 

Twenty years of the most active racing had established 
the Challenge Pennant as ice yachting’s premier trophy. 
Yet oblivion was just around the corner. North Shrewsbury 
made one more gallant attempt, in 1902, sending Scud and 
Dreadnought up to the Hudson as the best and the biggest 
they had. They were met by the old reliables, Icicle and 
Jack Frost, and the record book tells the same old story— 
Jack Frost, followed closely by Icicle, led at every lap in 
every race. The winning margin varied from 5 min. 41 sec. 
to 8 min. 48 sec. The Hudson reigned supreme 

But even as the crackling silk flew from Jack Frost’s main 
peak that February day—prophetically it was the 13th—the 
death knell of ice yachting on the River had sounded. The 
record book tells the bitter story—“1903, No Racing; 
1904, No Racing; 1905, 1906, 1907, No Racing.” Five years 
like this, taking their toll of both yachts and members, 
nearly finished the fine old Club. Boats were sold to the 
West, to Tuxedo Park, to the Shrewsbury. The fleet 
dwindled, the ice didn’t return, and by 1922 Archibald 
Rogers decided the time had come to take the action pre- 
scribed in the Conditions in case the holding Club should 
dissolve. He returned the Pennant to the New Hamburgh 
Ice Yacht Club. 

The Rules and Regulations were amended to limit com- 
petition to yachts under 350 sq. ft., and a race was run, won 
by Jacob Millard’s Scout, sailed by Capt. Frank V. Drake, of 
New Hamburgh. Mr. Millard kept the Pennant, the Hudson 
was methodically ripped open by the Coast Guard every 
time it froze, and the years slipped by. The Pennant was 
almost completely forgotten. But it still carried that fine, 
challenging, sporting Deed of Gift—“This flag should be 
known as.the Ice YacHTt CHALLENGE PENNANT OF AMERICA, 
and shall be preserved as a perpetual Challenge Pennant for 
friendly competition between ice yacht clubs belonging to 
this or any foreign country.” 

By 1950 Mr. Millard had died and Captain Drake found 
himself in much the same position that had faced Mr. Rogers 
in ’22—except that this time there was no other club to take 
over. Encouraged by Herbert L. Stone, the editor of Yacur- 
ING, Capt. Drake rallied to his support the surviving mem- 
bers of the New Hamburgh Ice Yacht Club—William Work- 
man, Charles Wickes, W. H. Losee and Claude Van 
Nostrand, and together they signed a Resolution, passing 
on the trusteeship, the traditions, and a completely wide- 
open set of Rules and Regulations for the challenge Pennant 
to the Eastern Ice Yachting Association. There is now no 
limit on sail-area, on locality, nationality or anything else— 
all they ask is that we race for this banner—and that we get 
busy and get it started Ice yachting has needed one truly 
big trophy, with no strings and no self-aggrandizing titles 
attached. Thanks to the New Hamburgh Ice Yacht Club, 

ice yachting has it. Captain Drake and his fellow-members 
have earned our respect and our gratitude. 





ENJOY THE 40 IN FLORIDA 
VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 














... more fun for yachtsmen! 
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The Sperry Magnetic Compass Pi 
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To solve painting problems, ask 
your dealer or write for Hart & 
Burns’ new booklet, “Yachting, 
Yak-ing and You.” 





NAVICOTE 


MARINE FINISHES 






NAVICOTE COPPER (S.M.) HULL, TOPSIDE, DECK 
CABIN AND INTERIOR ENAMELS ENGINE ENAMEL 
SHIPBOTTOM ANTICORROSIVE BOOT-TOPPING PAINT 
MARINE SPAR VARNISH MARINE PRIMER 


Manupadlurers ob DURAHART Prctedine Coatings 





REVERSE and 
REDUCTION GEARS 


FIRST CHOECE FOR DEPENGAEILine 





PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. TAUNTON, MASS. 
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See your Broker or Agent 





WATERFRONT NEWS 
(Continued from page 73) 


HELMSMAN CHAIRS 


& Constructed of steel and aluminum, 
Boatman chairs made by the Comfort 
Co., 200 So. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo., 
feature adjustable back rest, seat and 
foot ring for proper height, comfort and 
convenience. Deluxe Model No. 9556 
incorporates Flo-Tilt Action—as the back 
reclines, the seat glides forward and 
downward, the arms following. U.S. 
Rubber Naugahyde covers the foam 
rubber cushioning on seat, back rest and 
arms. The chairs can be maneuvered 
on glides or bolted to the deck. Colors 
are red or green with gray frame. Model 
No. 555A is $84; the Deluxe No. 9556, 
$141. 


Ease and com- 
fort where it’s 
needed most— 
at the helm 








BARFAIR COLOR 


> A coloring process for yacht sails is 
being made generally available by Bar- 
fair Laboratories, Box 68, Haddonfield, 
N.J. The process, which dyes sails in 
any one of seven attractive colors, is 
accomplished without boiling and is 
claimed not to weaken or change the 
shape of sails. Best of all, it does not 
take the life out of the bolt rope. 

The colored sails are returned with 
an exclusive mildew-proofing and 
water-proofing treatment, a treatment 
which, incidentally, is offered to the 
yachtsman independent of the dyeing 
process. 


BRUMMEL HOOKS 


Pm Sailors, especially racing men to 
whom seconds count when setting and 
shifting sails, are showing increasing 
interest in the Brummel Hook Co’s 
quick connecting hooks for use on 
sheets, halyards and other running 
rigging. The principle on which they 
work is shown clearly in the photograph. 
In addition to the speed with which 
they can be hooked together, and un- 
hooked, an advantage is the absence of 
loose or moving parts, such as shackle 
pins, snaphook springs, and the like, 
which get lost or out of order and re- 
quire lubrication and maintenance. The 
hooks are made in fast-eye and swivel 
types for attaching to lines and sails; 





nut hooks which fasten with studs to 
decks, metal fittings, etc., and mooring 
hooks. They are made in both bronze 
and lightweight ternalloy metals, and 
range in size from fast-eye hooks weigh- 
ing a fraction of an ounce per pair and 
carrying up to 600 lbs., to fittings with 
a maximum safe load of 5000 Ibs. The 
manufacturers report that even when 
used on jibsheets, where excessive 
whipping is experienced, there have 
been no cases of these hooks whipping 
apart. The Brummel Hook Co’s address 
is 1619 Winona Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 





Left to right are Brummel swivel-bail, nut, 
and swivel-jaw type quick connecting hooks 





Two lines connected with Brummel fast-eye 
type quick connecting hooks 








Your best Christmas gift 
for all yachting friends or families is 


Yachting 


the most popular boating magazine 


WHY IS YACHTING THE FAVORITE 











SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 year subscription.................. $ 5.00 


2 year subscription 
or two 1 year subscriptions. 8.50 


3 year subscription 
or three 1 year subscriptions 12.00 


Each additional 1 year subscription or 
gift $3.50. 


Canadian 50¢ a yr. add’! Foreign $1.00 a yr. add'l 


Use the order envelope bound opposite, or write Circulation 

Dept., YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Print 

all names and addresses including your own. Please enclose your 
remittance. 





























MAGAZINE OF YACHTSMEN? 


Because—each profusely illustrated monthly issue 
of YACHTING contains the greatest number of 
carefully selected articles, stories, photographs, 
plans and news of the sport of interest to yachtsmen 
everywhere. 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST NOW! 


Avoid delay by using the order envelope bound 
opposite. Distinctive gift cards with your name 
penned on them will be mailed at just the right time 
to announce your Christmas gifts of YACHTING, 
with no worry or bother for you. If recipients are 
already subscribers their subscriptions will be ex- 
tended and the gift cards will so notify them. Be 
sure to print all names and addresses including 


your own. Please enclose remittance. 





"THAT § WHAT / WANT 
FOR CHRISTMAS” 
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ts or write 


your Marine Dealer 


Tmiize nia timenti tite 


2416 Second Avenue ° Seattle 1, Washington 











MARBLEHEAD 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 


EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE—BRIGHT RED 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY on fast, well-kept 
Yachts, Launches and Racing Craft. A pow- 
erful preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles 
and Borers. 


Stronger — Smoother — Hard Slippery Finish 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. NORWOOD, “MASS. 











Che Sharon 


IN STERLING SILVER 
Chafing Dish 
“PETITE” 

To Serve Two 





or Four 


Designed by the sailing member of a famed metalwares 
family, to delight the yachtsman at sea or at home, or as a 
coveted trophy. 


“Our Heritage is Yours in fine Sterling” 
MANNING CREST STERLING 
The Sterling Bldg. 79 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


Brochure on request 























international Dragon Class, 
sponsored by Norge Boats, 
inc., Darien, Conn. (Photo 
by Edwin Gray, Folmouth, 
Mass.) : : 





















~e,. 
FOR SUCCESSFUL RACING - CAREFREE CRUISING 


The Dragons represent but one of many classes and types of sailing 
craft canvassed with durable, superbly fitting, perfectly functioning 
Norge Sails. Write for quotations. 


NORGE SAILMAKERS CORP. 
170-172 SECOND AVE. * BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
Cable Address: ‘Norgesail 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 
(Continued from page 42) 


before. One black night as we were elbowing the lee rail a 
long, glistening, black something broke water close alongside 
with a long-drawn whistling sigh. A whale going our way— 
but it was a second or two before the mind which jumped 
to the uncanny came back to the obvious. 

The caterpillar line across the chart began at last to inch 
up on the island of Hawaii and an undercurrent of excite- 
ment ran through the fo’castle. Doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Old Man would hit the Islands at all or carry 
right on to the French Frigate Shoals. Bets were laid as to 
how far he’d miss Hilo on the landfall. One bright morning 
a hand working on the fore upper to’gall’n yard sang out, 
“Land h-o-o-o-o!” 

There was a scurry for the fo’castle head and I climbed 
half way up the mizzen shrouds. 

“I see nothing,” I said. 

The Mate, below me in the rigging, said, “Rub your eye 
slow along the horizon and when you see a difference, that’s 
a 

I have found since that that is an excellent prescription 
for picking up distant objects at sea. Pretty soon we could 
plainly make out a mountain, Haleakala, they said it was, 
and in a few hours we began to close with the land. Captain 
Grew came out of his cabin, walked forward and slowly 
climbed the weather fore rigging and inch-wormed himself 
out on the foot rope of the lee fore yardarm. He stared and 
stared through his long, aida double-barreled 
sea glasses, climbed down, came aft and said with awe in 
his voice, “I’m a son of a bitch if it ain’t Hilo.” 

We scarcely had to change course to make the harbor. 
Hands sprang to the sheets, the bunt, leach and clew lines 
and the Rithet lost way. The anchor chain roared through 
the hawsepipe, the hands swarmed cheerfully aloft to furl 
and the voyage was over. 

In a minute I was a landsman again. My companionship 
with these seamen, officers and hands, was over. As I went 
over the side into the agent’s launch I felt as lonesome and 
homesick as a kid at his first boarding school. I never saw 
any of them again and that was a long, long time ago. 


THE INVENTOR 
(Continued from page 52) 


of course, but the line stretched and stretched until neither 
one of those fellows would dare to say how far. And then, 
the thing happened which nobody had counted on; the fish 
died as he swam, and the line began to take up! 

If you have ever stretched out an elastic band as far as 
it would go and then let go of one end, you have some idea 
of what happened. The line took up faster and faster until 
it yanked that dead swordfish clean out of water, and he 
came, arching aloft, right straight for the boat! 

Nate and his mate stood there, paralyzed. Up, he went, 
and then he pitch-poled, and down he came, bill-first right 
into the cockpit! He might have weighed 200 pounds, or 
only 150, but he hit like a cannonball! That bill, with the 
weight astern, went through the deck and out through the 
bottom. The water came in with a rush, and Nate and the 
other chap made the dory, towing astern, just in time! 

Neither one was in any shape to do much. Thé splinters 
had flown in a shower and they were both driven full of ’em. 
They hauled out what they could get at and got down to the 
oars, and fortunately they made the shore all safe. 

But it was some days before all the wounds were healed 
and even then the scars remained, a perpetual reminder of 
the incident. Maybe all for the best too, for Nate got him- 
self a job and never again tried to invent anything. Once 
when a salesman tried to sell him a patent mop, he chased 
the man with a club! 

JosepH CHASE ALLEN 
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WITH “HOLIDAY’ IN LAKE SUPERIOR 
(Continued from page 33) 


and two friends had been the first to enter the town by 
car when it was opened by road to the outer world, and 
for all the intervening years it had been his ambition to 
enter it by boat. He id. in the nick of time. 

Going up the swift river, muddied by dredging operations 
which were under way to provide a chermal unimpeded by 
logging operations, we saw that stretched down the center 
were log booms, chained to one another and brought to- 
gether in a pocket at the river mouth hard by the Brompton 
Paper & Pulp Company’s enormous factory at Red Rock. 
There was a gap in the boom on the west side of the river 
and through this Harry steered Holiday with great dexterity, 
putting her in the channel inside the boom. 

Breasting the current, we carried on past the busy dredge 
and farther on until the town dock came into view. Here it 
was not clear whether we should pass through another gap 
and head directly for Nipigon or continue up river toward 
a small tug which had appeared around a heud and had 
jumped the heavy log boom. It wasn’t even clear whether 
she had jumped one of the 24-inch-diameter logs which 
formed the boom or whether it merely looked as if she had 
jumped it. It was Harry who made the wise decision to get 
out of the current and head directly for the dock, and his 
mind was at rest when, without going aground or hitting 
any of the hundred and one logs that were floating here and 
there, we made fast and secured the engine. 

At that moment somebody looked astern and then popped 
his eyeballs back into his head with the palms of both 
hands. The stream had suddenly become full of logs— 
hundreds of logs, thousands of logs, 4,000 cords of them, 
in fact, plunging and whirling, filling the river from bank 
to bank and no less formidable in their mad strength than 
a stampeding herd of bison. 
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“I think,” said each of us, weakly, “I'll have a little drink.” 

The wisdom of this remark was accentuated a bit later 
when a riverman told us that if we had been caught in the 
madly tumbling logs there would have been no recourse for 
Holiday and the brave souls aboard her but to go to the 
Brompton mill and be converted into newsprint. I'd rather 
get into print any other way. 


(To be concluded) 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 30) 


larger La Goleta the scare of our lives, but fortunately for 
us sailed wide of the Rock and withdrew. After many 
changes of ownership she was bought and then sold by 
Allcard who had found her too big for a single-handed 
passage and who bought Temptress instead. Crealock came 
over by the conventional Trade Wind route, but provided a 
variation once he reached the Caribbean by sailing south 
of Cuba and around the western end and so into Key West 
for his first American port. He came during a particularly 
active hurricane season but had his major troubles getting 
disentangled from Government red tape. . . . Pretty soon 
those of us who have never sailed west-bound across the 
Atlantic will be having to form an exclusive society and 
put ourselves on a par with those whose ancestors did not 
cross in the Mayflower. 


On a warm October 29th in what was said to be typical 
Yankee weather, Irving Johnson started on his fifth and his 
brigantine’s second voyage around the world. Several 
Cruising Club boats, still in commission, were there to see 
off the cruisingest member of the club and what with motor 
launches and other craft accompanying her Yankee made 
a brave display as she stood out of Gloucester. There was an 
elderly woman standing at the waterfront peering out at 





Now you can 





Big, roomy cabin, oceans of view through 
oversized rubber gasketed weather proof 
marine windows. Two big berths with 
restful mattresses. Let landlubbers swel- 
ter while you spend delightful nights 
aboard. 


Full-sized galley com- 
plete for piping hot 
meals aboard. Stove, run- 
ning water, sink, dish 
and glass racks, shelves, 
roomy ice box, dry stor- 
age space. Hanging 
lockers, underberth stor- 
age space, chart rack and 
large storage compart- 
ment under rear seat. 


Complete for Comfort. 
Sea Clo marine toilet in 
a separate private com- 
partment (folds away 
easily for extra cabin 
space when not in use). 
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in Luxury! 









Swift... Seagoing... Completely equipped... Moderately priced 


DeLUXE 22 A fast, deep sea-worthy hull... 
speeds to 20 MPH with a sweet, purring 
motor...a cockpit roomy enough for the 
whole crowd without crowding. Be the 
Captain of your cruiser for only $2970. 
DeLUXE 24 More speed! More space! Even 
greater seaworthy comfort, extra headroom, 
self bailing cockpit. Speeds up to 30 MPH 
depending on engine option. Completely 
equipped, only $3890. 

SPECIAL 22 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment ...$2690. 


SPECIAL 24 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment...$3540. 
Prices F.0.B. our yards subject to change. 


Here is your dreamboat!...A 
complete Home-on-the-water 
for the whole family—for less 
than a couple of landlubber 
vacations. Handles easily—no 
crew needed. Make every 
weekend a vacation! And 
make every vacation a glorious 
experience. Swim, fish, sleep, 
eat on the water. See your 
Cruis Along dealer today or 
write today for complete 
information on 1951 models 
now available, 


Write Dept. Y1 M. M. DAVIS & SON + Solomons Md. + Boat Builders for over 70 Years 








SIX DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 


Duplan weaves Nylon sailcloth in six weights, 
from light spinnaker to heavy working sails. 


Number 7866 
7847 
7821 
7878 
7822 
7823 


2842 inch) 
1.9 oz. sq. yd. (1.5 oz. 28¥2 inch) 
3.8 oz. sq. yd. (3.0 oz. 2842 inch) 
(3.7 oz. 2842 inch) 
6.8 oz. sq. yd. (5.3 oz. 28% inch) 
2842 inch) 


1.5 oz. sq. yd. (1.2 oz. 


4.7 oz. sq. yd. 


8.7 oz. sq. yd. (6.8 oz. 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by 
ounces per running yard of 2842 inches. 


NYLON SAILS 


FROM THE SAILCLOTH WOVEN BY 
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LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


See this fine sailcloth used by thousands of the best yachtsmen. 
Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with your sailmaker. 


Write for a free sample of this proven Nylon sailcloth. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








the gathering of boats and I heard her say twas a pity there 
should be a drownin’ out by the breakwater so late in the 
season. She was disabused of that idea and immediately 
joined her good wishes with those of the hundreds who 
had assembled to see Yankee off. As one of my sons is 
aboard the brigantine I trust somebody will remind me to 
be at Gloucester on April 27, 1952, to witness the comple- 
tion of her voyage. 


Not wanting to close this month without showing my 
interest in belles lettres, I'd like to recommend “Fractured 
French,” which is a book of French phrases freely collected 
and translated by my friend F. S. Pearson, 2nd, with illustra- 
tions by R. Taylor. Since the book has nothing to do with 
yachting you might think my recommendation was log 
rolling of the most deplorable sort. Have it any way you 
like, I bought six copies to give to friends, and that’s an 
extravagance I’ve hitherto indulged in only with my own 
books. 


THE GULF STREAM’S 
DIFFERENT THAN YOU THINK 


(Continued from page 45) 


another way, a whole S-curved section of the Stream had 
moved east a degree or two of longitude, at the same time 
widening its curves and criss-crossing the central parallel 
of latitude at increasingly sharp angles. 

The surface temperature of the water is no sure guide. 
The swiftest current may not exactly coincide with the 
warmest—70-odd degree—water, and even if it did you 
couldn’t tell from the temperature in what direction the 
Stream was setting at that point. 

The oceanographers say that the Stream rarely, in northern 
latitudes, has a distinct edge, such as you can often see in 
the Florida Straits. They prefer to speak of the boundary 


between the flowing, warm, deep-blue Stream and the cold, 
green North Atlantic water as a “front,” in the same sense 
that a weather “front” is the meeting line of cold and warm 
air masses. Like a weather front, too, it is generally in mo- 
tion and slopes away below the surface as a weather front 
does above. 

There is some evidence of a weak counter-current, mov- 
ing in a general westerly and southwesterly direction, along 
the southern or offshore side of the area affected by the 
moving Stream. But one of the most fascinating of Opera- 
tion CABOT'S development (not entirely unexpected by the 
oceanographers) is the production of eddies. Now and 
then one of the “meanders” of the Stream twists so far off 
to the north or south that it becomes a long lobe, or kink, 
which gets narrower until its “neck” is pinched off. The 
Stream reunites at this point and the erstwhile kink becomes 
a roughly circular stream of warm Gulf water. Circular 
motion remains in these eddies, clockwise north of the 
Stream and counter-clockwise south of it, and as far as 
anyone has been able to determine, they go wandering off 
through the ocean on their own hook. 

The CABOT ships were lucky enough to run-upon one of 
these eddies in process of formation during the June cruise 
(they christened it Edgar for identification purposes), and 
watched it closely for several days. Some day they hope 
to be able to stay with one of Edgar’s relatives long enough 
to see where it goes and what finally bécomes of it. Some 
of these eddies, wandering around loose, may be the cause of 
periodically recurrir.g rumors that the Gulf Stream has moved 
inshore within a few miles of New Jersey, or Nantucket, or 
some other unlikely point. Fishermen sometimes report 
such a phenomenon, complete with characteristic flora and 
fauna and even warm, dark water, for which hitherto they 
have generally been rewarded with a horse-laugh. 

The Woods Hole oceanographers have had their appetites 
for more Gulf Stream knowledge well whetted by what 
they've already learned, and in addition to what they can do 
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with their own resources they hope that another major 
joint operation may be arranged in the not too distant future. 
When the information now available is thoroughly digested, 
scientific reports (which this article is anything but) and 
detailed charts will be published by the oceanographers. 
However, it’s doubtful if the new knowledge will help any- 
body to win the next Bermuda Race. 


NATIONAL OUTBOARD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Continued from page 70) 
58.445, unseating Rocky Stone who had held the top speed 
honors since October, 1949. 

Jack Maypole, of Chicago, Ill., although unsuccessful in 
an attempt to up the Class X outboard hydroplane mark of 
78.44, did accomplish an outstanding feat with a hydro 
powered by a Mercury “25”. His average through the mile 
in both directions was 70.883, marking the first time an 
engine of standard manufacture has been officially recorded 
at speeds of more than 70 m.p.h. It also is amazing that an 
engine of Class “D” displacement should be able to attain 
speeds considered by the experts as reserved for 60 cubic 
inch engines and larger. It was a fitting climax to one of 
the most spectacular Nationals ever held. J. B. Swirt 


OAKLAND-ALAMEDA UTILITY 
OUTBOARD MARATHON 


& An 85-mile marathon around Alameda Island in San 
Francisco Bay was put on Oct. 15 by the California Speed- 
boat Assn., the East Bay Boat Club, and the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. There were entries in the A, B, C, D, E 
& F stock utility classes, with the Bs having the largest field. 

In Class A-1 the winner was Eddie West, with an average 
21.09 m.p.h. Howard Norton was second, and Ernest 
Holleraft third. Bud David took the Class A-2 event at 
27.81 m.p.h. L. R. Hoisington was second and Frank 
Rutledge third. With the Bs Russ Spacy, who was 
the over-all winner, had a winning speed of 36.99 m.p.h. 
Second was George Larsen, and Dutch Van Tassel was 
third. In the C Class, only two finished, Lee R. Burris at 
32.14 m.p.h., and Bob Jacobsen, from Seattle. The D 
winner Norman Holmwood, Jr., was the first to cross the 
finish line. His speed was 40.03 m.p.h. He was followed by 
Gene Stelle and Dr. E, W. George. W. A. Granberg led the 
Es at 31.49 m.p.h., and Edward Jacobsen, from Seattle, came 
in second. The F utility winner was Paul Rawn, at 40.43 
m.p.h., followed by Harold Raymond. Moma CaLpweLy 


BOAT SHOWS 

Jan. 12-20—National Motorboat Show, N.Y. 

(Doors open at 7:00 p.m. on opening day.) 
Feb. 2-4—Marine Trades Assn. Show, Cleveland. 
Feb. 2-11—Chicago Boat Show. 
Feb. 3-6—Ft. Lauderdale Sports & Boat Show. 
Feb. 3-11—New England Sports & Boat Show, Boston. 
Feb. 9-17—Miami Boat Show. 
Feb. 17-25—National Sports Show, N.Y. 
Mar. 2-11—San Francisco Sports, Travel, Boat Show. 
Mar. 2-11—Chicago Sports & Outdoor Show. 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 8—Detroit Sports Show. 












Perspective drawing of the 19 X 100 foot boat basin to be 
erected at the National Motor Boat Show, New York 








This Owens 33’ Custom Deck Cabin Cruiser 
sleeps four, and has a full galley. Weldwood is 
used extensively throughout this deluxe boat. 


EXTERIOR WELDWOOD 
ADDS STRENGTH and BEAUTY 





Owens underlines their policy of “nothing but the 
finest” when they make extensive use of Exterior Marine 
Grade Weldwood. 

Husky fir Weldwood® bulkheads give Owens 
hulls long-time stability and strength. And the silky 
beauty of fine Weldwood mahogany panels adds a lot 
of luxury to cabin interiors. 

You, too, will find what you want in Weldwood. 
Whether you're a builder or a buyer . .. Weldwood will 
mean a lot to your boat. 

Excellent for repairs and remodeling ... as well 
as primary construction ...Weldwood is easy to work, 
hard to hurt. It’s tremendously strong ...pound for 
pound it’s stronger than steel. Exterior WeldWood won’t 
shatter, even when pierced. It’s permanently waterproof. 
The phenolic bond is rot-, fungus- and vermin-proof, 
teredo-repellent. And the fine hardwoods in which 
Weldwood is available combine all this with brilliant 
decorative beauty. 

Make sure your boat gets the advantages of this 
modern material. Whéther you’re building or buying 
... laying a keel or repairing a hatch... check into 
Weldwood. Chances are the finished job will be better. 





WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 


a product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches in principal cities 


Weldwood Plywood is made in both Interior 
and Exterior types, the former bonded with 
extended urea resins and other approved 
bonding agents; the latter with phenol for- 
maldehyde synthetic resin. 





Plastics and Wood 
Welded for Good 




















BE SURE TO LOOK US UP 


... at the New York Motor Boat Show in 
fomnesr We'll be there with a bigger and 
etter display than ever! 


Our trained staff will be on hand to discuss 
boat fittings with you. And, because we 
manufacture the largest line of marine and 
boat equipment, you should find your visit 
pleasing and informative. 


Incidentally, it might be well for you to 
consider next year’s needs as early as 
possible in view of the uncertainties ahead. 
Just contact your dealer — you'll find him 
ready and eager to cooperate with you. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


“A Century of Dependability” 
10 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 




















































QUOTH THE RAVEN 


“I'll see you at the Boat Shows—New York and Chicago.” 


Please look me up. First floor. There'll be a crowd but come 
right in. We'll be mighty glad to see you. 


JOHN A. McALEER 


184 RIVERSIDE DRIVE RIVERSIDE, RHODE ISLAND 
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International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York San Francisco New Orleans 
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| News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


m Steps are underway to study the possibility of a break- 
water at Marblehead as a long-term project. Donald Stacey, 
one of the town’s selectmen, has formed a committee of 
commercial boating interests, local tradesmen, municipal 
officials, and yachting organizations to further this develop- 
ment. . . . Both Marblehead and Boston Bay may also soon 
be rid of polluted water, as a $12,000,000 project will carry 
the Moon Head outlet of the metropolitan sewer to a disposal 
plant on Deer Island, while Marblehead’s board of health 
anticipates eliminating some 80 small sewer outlets into the 
harbor before next June. 


& Howard Dickinson’s Chyon II won the Marblehead Frost- 
bite Sailing Club’s fall series in the 210 Class by a small 
margin over Fred Nichols’ Cingara. 


& Recent changes of ownership: Rear Commodore Joseph 
Carven, of the Squantum Y.C., has sold his ex-champion 
Indian class Arawak to John Bowen and bought the 210 
Little Lady from John Clay, of the Eastern Point Y.C.... 
Winthrop is gradually reacquiring a number of Star boats 
under the banner of the Cottage Park Y.C. The latest is the 
sale of Stuart Nelson’s Rag Tag to Edward Grady. . . . Donald 
Waterhouse, of the Corinthian Y.C. whose Ripple was a 
September storm casualty has bought a one-ton Ljungstrom 
boat. The Ljungstrom boats made their first American ap- 
pearance at Marblehead in September when Eric Benson, a 
Swedish yachtsman, arrived with Kismet, a one-tonner and 
Elly II, a five-ton craft. 


& The award of the Richard McMullan Bowl for outstand- 
ing performance in Marblehead racing classes to George 
Brady’s Chaparral of the Raven Class, and the Albert T. 
Gould Memorial Bowl to Ralph Cross’ famous little cutter, 
Pandora, as the winner of the Lightship Race, were made at 
the fall meeting of the Boston Y.C. Pandora was constructed 
almost entirely by her owner at his home in Worcester. With 
an extremely high rig and a relatively narrow beam, she has 
proved almost unbeatable under the Cruising Rule in any- 
thing short of a gale. . . . The Cottage Park Y.C. awarded 
the Commodore Gordon Fullerton Trophy for its Radio 
Class championship to Jerry Donovan who sailed Whip, 
rather than owner Mel Foley, at the latter’s express wish. 


> At its recent annual meeting, the Boston Y.C. voted to 
advance the date of its annual meeting to the Wednesday 
following the second Tuesday in January each year, rather 
than the last Wednesday of the month, and added to the list 
of its homerary members the director of the Boston Port 
Authority. The club’s nominating committee for 1951 will 
consist of Charles Burke, Clarence Collins, Myron Hutch- 
inson, Richard McMullan, William W. Nichols, Joseph 
Norton, and Arthur Sabean. 


& Bay Breezes: Irving Johnson is off again on a two-year 
world jaunt with his Yankee, sailing from Gloucester on 
Sunday, Oct. 29, at 2:00 p.m. and specifying his return to 
the port at the same hour on the last Sunday of April, 
1952 . . . Fred Dion has bought Valkyrie, the big Alden 
ocean racing yawl which sank off Gloucester’s Dog Bar 
breakwater in an unusual June accident, from John Mc- 
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The Quincy, Massachusetts, Yacht Club, located on Boston’s 
South Shore, is one of New England's oldest and most active 
yachting organizations 


Donald . . . The new Ipswich Bay Y.R.A. has tentatively set 
the date of its three-day race week for late July, just pre- 
ceding Marblehead Race Week. 


®& From Howard Gannett comes word that the leaders in 
the Boston Bay interclub series of 1950, for those classes 
which did not have special title series, were: Adams Inter- 
clubs, Willis Garey’s Claire; 30-Square Meters, Frank At- 
wood’s Ellen; Thistles, John Behm’s Pilot; 110s, Esther Mc- 
Carthy’s E.F.; Lightnings, Henry Remby’s Babalu; Radios, 
Mel Foley’s Whip; and Town Class, Slavin Brothers’ Mer- 
cury ... The Indian, Hustler, and Snipe associations or fleets 
are now available . . . The three leading boats of 30 Indians 
were: Chinto .845, Arawak .838, Sequin .792 . . . Topping 
75 Hustlers were Havoc 88.98, First Mate 82.66, and 
Bomber 82.63 . . . Heading the Snipes were New Look 
1672.5, Jack Pot 1654.2, and Algae 1609.9. 


Club Elections: Ipswicu Bay Y.C.—Alvin Zink, commodore; 
Samuel Baer, vice commodore; Samuel Dibbins, rear com- 
modore; Arthur Marcorelle, treasurer; Mrs. Irving Standley, 
secretary; Bruce Whiston, race committee chairman. Mar- 
BLEHEAD Harpor Y.C.—Judson Morse, commodore; George 
Cannon, vice commodore; Mrs. Robert Miller, treasurer; 
Philip Miller, secretary; David Smith, race committee chair- 
man. Pieon Y.C.—Donald Blodgett, commodore; Albert 
Parker, vice commodore; John Newhall, rear commodore; 
William Gray, treasurer; Nancy. Paige, secretary; Thomas 
Loring, race committee chairman. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., ret.) 


& This might be called the “Who’s Who in Narragansett Bay 
Yachting.” It’s not the easiest list to compile for there are 
always a few protests that have been hanging fire or official 
race reports that have not been forwarded to the race record 
secretary. Then, too, as some class associations run in extra 
races to be figured in their own association championships 
and some do not run the number required by the N.B.Y.A., 
we may have more than one champion in a class. 

In the S Class Association Elton Furlong’s Spindrift won 
the pre-season series, Bill Gardner’s Vanitie the N.B.Y.A. 
regatta series, and Alden Walls’ Nina the post season series 
and the Association championship. . . . In the N.B.Y.A. the 
championships were won by Vanitie in the S Class, Phil 
Kenney’s Fleetwing the Ravens, Warren and Don Hanson’s 
Twinkle the Stars, Wally Schmid’s Iroquois the Indians, 
Harry Anderson’s Fantasy the 110s, Dave Brigden’s Jinne, 
Lightnings; Tony Migliaccio’s Seafoam, Nationals; Barbara 
Gallup’s Unamey, Wood Pussies; Phil Gladue’s Popeye, 
Snipes; Winthrop Aldrich’s Wagon, Able Beetles; Bruce But- 
terworth’s Spooks, Apprentice Beetles; Jim McKnight’s 
Nor'easter, Handicap Class T; and Ned Keiner’s Imitator, 
Handicap C. 

The East Greenwich sheet shows nine classes with 40 to 
50 starters as a rule. The season’s winners in the 10 races 











The perfect gift 
books for all who 


love the sea... 





NEW kind of travel book — the enchanting 

record of a smal]-boat cruise through the 
Caribbean Islands, told with wit and perception 
and illustrated with 149 beautiful photographs, 9 
of which are in full color. Travel, history, infor- 
mation, are all combined to make this the most 
desired reference and guide for visitors, or in- 
tending visitors, to the West Indies. 











“A magnificent travel book . . . the photos alone 
will absorb the owner for many hours, and the 
descriptions of sea and land life on these tropical 
American islands are a revelation.” — Los Angeles 
Times 









149 plates in color and black and white, 814” x 11” 
$12.50 











ARLETON MITCHELL'S newest and most 
unusual book — describing in words and pic- 
tures the feel and philosophy of small-boat sail- 
ing, plus the camera techniques and know-how 
that make YACHTSMAN’S CAMERA as inter- 
esting for the camera fan as for the yachtsman. A 
book every yachtsman will want to own himself 
and give his crew this Christmas! 












“In this beautifully illustrated and altogether 
charming volume the author explains how to 
make photography a part of yachting . . . His 
appreciation of sailing is complex, embracing 
every manifestation of the lively art.” — Yachting 
Magazine 










160 pages, 7” x 8” $5.00, 
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VAN NOSTRAND A SPORTING BOOKS 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, NY.3 
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For fast, stable, economical boats 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS 


metropolitan representative for 
RAVEN - THISTLE - HIGHLANDER - HATTERAS 
for details on these boats see me at the show 


MAIN FLOOR ... RAVEN BOOTH BLOCK Bé4 


or 
829 Lexington Avenue e New York 21, N. Y. 


Tel. Templeton 8-2772 


SC ss5OD| 
100% MARINE 


YES, AT THE RISK 
OF REPETITION 


We would like to call your attention 
to the many exclusive features of the 
“IMP”. Unique construction — tough 
but compact. Light weight but rug- 
ged with plenty of power. The ideal 
engines for powering all small eraft 
and for converting the outboard into 
inboard. Write now for the story 
Sy on these amazing little engines. 


~< 26” —> 
BRENNAN IMP—-25 HP. 160 Lbs. Other Brennan’s up to 200 H.P. 


BRENNAN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
110 S. TOWNSEND ST. (Est. 1897) SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



































35 FT. SPECTATOR $6750 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


See October YACHTING, Page 62 












ALSO 
Mermaid Class 23’ Sloop 
Mt. Desert ‘15’ 23’ Sloop 


MOUNT DESERT YACHT YARD, INC. 


Designers & Builders Mount Desert, Me. 














Worlds’ best bronze propellers 
for work or pleasure boats. 


You get top performance and speed 
from your Columbian Propellers. Fine 
bronze fittings, (stern bearings, shaft 
logs, rudders, controls). Columbian 
yacht toilets. 

Write for free Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L.1., N. Y. 
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were: B-C Handicap Class, Roy Corr’s S boat Red Jacket; 
T-W Handicap Class, Gordon Rodgers’ Embud; Stars, Rollin 
Whyte’s Pingo; Quincy Adams 17s, Ernest Swanson’s Swan; 
Lightnings, Jim Wilkie’s Long John; Snipes, tie between 
Bob Towne’s Windward and Art Pierson’s Tern; Wood 
Pussies, Jim and Jerry Williams’ Mary G; Beetles, Ed Mar- 
carcio’s Jet; and Weasles, Dottie Dean’s Paddle Home. 


> A 13-boat, two-day round robin series for juniors for 
a trophy posted by Ed Tiffany to encourage them to study 
racing rules was won by Dick Quinn, skipper, and Meredith 
Moody, crew, from the Cedar Tree Point group. 


® The Attleboro Power Squadron, aided by the Narragansett 
Bay Squadron, ran what they called a race, but the scoring 
was based on economy of fuel consumption speed test, time 
of run, man overboard drill, inspection of equipment, plot- 
ting of bearings without recourse to chart, etc. The course 
was from the Rhode Island Y.C. to Sweet’s Landing at 
Touisset in Mount Hope Bay, then out and around the Island. 
It was a day of a pretty stiff no’theaster. Six boats finished 
and the winner was Dr. Clinton C. Brady’s Leslie B with a 
93.7 per cent score. . . . The Narragansett Bay Squadron’s 
Piloting course opened Oct. 2 with 81 registrations, 39 of 
them boat owners. 


&> Recent yacht club elections: East Greenwich Y.C.—Com- 
modore, James K. Wilkie; vice commodore, Charles Dicker- 
son; rear commodore, William S. Moody; secretary, F. W. 
Barr, Jr.; treasurer, E. P. Jennison; trustees, J. P. Lawton, 
Richard Leland and R. L. Murray; race committee chairman, 
Charles Huddleston. . . . Barrington Y.C.-Commodore, Wm. 
R. Hempstead, vice commodore, A. A. Kidder; rear com- 
modore, T. R. Loutitt; secretary, John A. Horton; treasurer, 
Wm. H. Streit; race committee chairman, Fred W. Thomas. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


& In addition to the 1950 Y.R.A. class champions reported 
here last month, perusal of the Association’s final figures 
show that championship medals for the season went to the 
following boats and skippers: Quincy Adams Class, Kiki, 
Ragnar D. Naess; Lightnings, Spray, E. Chester Peet, Jr.; 
Indian Harbor L-16s, Coutie, Victor R. Coudert; Stars, 
Flame, C. Stanley Ogilvy; Rhodes 18, The Swift, R. Tyers, 
Jr.; Meteors, Aurora, Gerry Johnson; Handicap Class,, Tids- 
fordriv, Richard F. Sheehan; Lightning Fleet 133, Flash, 
Charles A. VanHagen; Penguins, Virginia Chase; Hurricanes, 
Zip Too, Robin MacLetchie; Victories, Salut, David M. 
Levitt; Wood Pussies, Fraidycat, Virginia McGuire. 


> Whatever else 1950 may be famous for, it will go down 
as the season on the Sound when the mostest boats stayed 
in commission the lastest. October ran out, after a series 
of glorious weekends, with most of the harbors still well 
populated with boats of all kinds and sizes; also with boat- 
yard men growling about how they were expected to get 
everybody hauled at the last minute and with insurance men 
presumably sharpening their pencils and figuring the extra 
premiums they'd have to collect from those who were still 
afloat past the Nov. 1 deadline. . . . Well on into November, 
the Rye Boy and Girl Scouts were sailing in the two new 
and revolutionary Twin-Wing rigged sloops loaned to them 
by the Swedish owners who brought them here in the fall. 


> Frostbite dinghy racing got started under practically trop- 
ical conditions the last weekend of October. More than 40 
boats sailed in Indian Harbor’s invitation regatta, with 
Halsted Wheeler, Arthur Knapp and R. D. Naess winning 
in the Dyer dhow, Interclub and Riverside Classes respec- 
tively; while at Manhasset Bay Jim Moore won in the Bs 
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Charles Enser 


Girl Scout Mariners and Sea Explorer Boy Scouts, of Rye, N.Y., 

at the dedication of the Twin Wingboats loaned to them for train- 

ing purposes. Among those present were Harold A. Calahan, 

technical adviser; Mrs. Edward Eagan, Mariner Skipper; Carl 

Kjellberg, Swedish consul; Mrs. E. Bird Kelly, Girl Scout execu- 
tive and W. J. Hayes, Rye Boy Scout president 


and Phillip Marriner in the Penguins. . . . Earlier, the Gade 
Bowl Regatta at the Noroton Y.C. went to Bill Cox for the 
second consecutive year, with six first places out of eight 
starts, while Fred Holt, of East Greenwich, R.I., took second. 


® Some added thoughts on the problem of reorganizing 
the championship schedules for next year, which faces the 
Y.R.A. this winter: Some clubs complain that the centraliza- 
tion of regattas and standardization of circulars and courses, 
all originally done at the urging of the sailors inwhat are now 
the larger classes, has caused individual clubs to lose their 
identity in the sport. As proof, we recently heard the racing 
commodore of a Y.R.A. club ask the chairman of his race 
committee, “What club’s running the race today?” And he 
was amazed when the answer was, “We are.” . . . The senti- 
ment generally seems to favor fewer Sound regattas, and 
running them on either Saturdays or Sundays, but not both. 
. .. Two classes have already come up with the proposal that 
their Y.R.A. championships be decided on the basis of 
cumulative results in two series, Larchmont Race Week and 
Manhasset Bay Fall Series. 


> The Y.R.A., at its fall meeting early in November, paved 
the way for more active representation of clubs and racing 
classes by adopting a new rule covering delegates from 
member organizations to the Association. Every club, re- 
gardless of size, may now appoint as its Y.R.A. delegates 
(1) a flag officer, (2) the chairman of its race committee, 
(3) an officer of each of its local racing fleets having seven 
or more owners who are members of the Y.R.A. and (4) one 
other delegate. Each active racing class having 10 or more 
owners who are members of the Y.R.A. may appoint one 
of its officers as a delegate to the Y.R.A. Previously only 
clubs, not classes, were eligible to appoint any delegates 
they chose on a basis of one per 100 club members up to a 
maximum of five. . . . Officers elected were George R. Hin- 
man, president; James M. Trenary, vice president; C. Ely 
Rogers, treasurer; Mahlon Dickerson, secretary; William S. 
Cox, Alexander P. Gest, Jr., Van Wyck Loomis and B. Glenn 
Mac Nary, executive committee members. During the win- 
ter these officers will study reorganization of the whole 
regatta set-up, for action at the spring meeting. . . . Season 
prizes were preserted, including the Russell J. Nall Trophy 
to Bill Donovan, of the S Class, as the high-percentage class 
champion of all the Y.R.A. classes. 


& The Junior Y.R.A. elected D. Verner Smythe, chairman; 
Richard Carr, Jr., vice chairman; W. H. Taylor, secretary; 
Amyas Ames, treasurer; and Henry H. Anderson, J. Burr 
Jenkins and Alfonso J. Webb, executive committee mem- 
bers. ... Jack Earhard, of the Huguenot Y.C. Penguin Class, 
was awarded the new Bell Trophy as top scorer in the 
season’s J.Y.R.A. open races. He scored 1.000 with four 
wins in four starts. 














difts ! 


If you buy gifts for boat-lovers, then your shopping 
can be made easy and delightful, for we have many 
articles directly for use on and in boats—row-boats, 
sailboats, power cruisers—and other beautiful things 
for the home with sailing decorations. 





Rite-On Chart Case Only. . . $8.50 






Plot a course on the frosted, 
transparent shield, erase when 
finished. Protects, holds charts 
with minimum folds. Durable 
cellulose acetate, snap fasteners. 
Open 15”x36”, folded 15”x 18”. 


A & F “Seafarer” Tide Watch 

and Yacht Timer. (Tax inc/.) $96.00 
Developed by us especially for 
yachtsmen. Lunar dial shows high 
and low tides daily. Yacht race 
timer dial starts races at 5-min- 
ute intervals. 12-hour register 
dial gives elapsed time of race. 
Time-out featute, luminous dial, 
stop-second hand. 17 jewels, 
water-resistant stainless steel case, 
pigskin strap. Pat. applied for. 





Wheat Rechargeable Light 


25,000 candlepower spotlight with 
1500 ft. beam, operates 6 to 8 
hours intermittently on recharge- 
able battery. Recharge on 110 
A.C. house current, car cigarette 
lighter or boat battery. Rubber 


plastic case, aluminum metal Se tein: Cte Oates 


PALS. woh Fe tees ese $26.95 Glee Bie x on ee $31.00 
House current charger . . $10.00 = Miracle dishes, guaranteed for a 
Auto Chgeget yes + ++ + $3.00 year against chipping, cracking 
Boat Charger . . . + 2 so $4.95 . 


crazing or breaking. Blue, yellow 
or forest green. Sugar bowl and 
creamer, 4 each cups, saucers, 7” 
and 10” plates, soup bowls, stain- 
less steel knives, forks, dessert 
and tea spoons. 


Send for “The Christmas Trail” 
—a gift shop in a book. 





ABERCROMBIE & Fircu Co. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Chicago Store: WON LLENGERKE & AINTOINE 9 No.Wabash 
tei... ee 


\Ou ANN 





MIAMI 





sponsored by the 
CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


»> Seventeen silver cups, and 51 place flags were in the fore- 
ground of the Rochester Y.C’s 10th annual Cups ’N Flags 
dinner. In the Dinghy fleet of seven boats, Bob Lawless and 
Bob Ahrens divided honors, each having two series to their 
credit. In the six-boat Star fleet, Marsh Tobin won the Nev- 
ins, the R.Y.C., Baker, and Gannett Trophies. John Peck 
won the Doyle Cup, and also the Clifton H. Baker Memorial 
Trophy for the skipper under 25 showing the greatest im- 
provement. George Ford won the Christy and Robbins 
Trophies and the Wright Cup for best over-all record in 
cruising division, having also won the Freeman Cup Race 
and the Rochester Race. The Flag Officers Cup for the fall 
series in cruising boats went to Eric Moore and the Todd 
Cup and R.Y.C. cup for Memorial Day and 4th of July races 
to Phelps-Coger and Ritter Shumway respectively. The 
Madge Cup, most coveted of all R.Y.C. trophies, for out- 
standing record went to Rooney Castle for winning two inter- 
national series with six straight firsts. (Rooney, incidentally, 
is turning the Stork over to son Jerry to sail next summer 
and has bought Will Cannon’s Can Can from Youngstown 
Y.C. for his own use. ) 

A third six Meter has joined the growing fleet at R.Y.C. 
A syndicate has purchased Mist from Olcott but as yet a 
skipper has not been designated. 


> Unless opposition from yachtsmen, fishermen and com- 
mercial shipping takes effect, it looks like a sure thing that 
next summer there will be a gunnery range comprising 700 
to 800 square miles from Pultneyville to east of Oswego on 
Lake Ontario. This area will be a “forbidden area” for all 
non-military aircraft and a “danger zone” for commercial 
and pleasure boats. It will definitely interfere with cruising, 
the Freeman and Rochester Races. 


> Bill Barrows, who once upon a time that we can remem- 
ber, kept a boat two years, has just made an interesting 
trade. Bill has taken over Frank Campbell’s 45’ cutter, 
Rascal, from Larchmont and in turn Mr. Campbell will 
sail Bill’s former yaw! Maybe in both southern and northern 
waters. It would be of great interest on Lake Ontario if 
these two boats with their well-known racing skippers were 
to meet in the 1951 Rochester Race. 


> 1950 marked the most active season in the Newport Y.C’s 
12-year history. The club fleet of 26 Snipes and 14 Light- 
nings sailed 45 races. Officers for 1951 are: Randall Beach- 
ner, commodore; Glen Rosenbauer, vice commodore; Jay 
Donovan, rear commodore; Jack Hanna, Fleet captain; 
Everitt Durkin, treasurer; and Allan Holstrum, secretary. 


m Reg Dixson, of Royal Canadian Y.C., with a thought to 
next year's George Cup Races, has bought the Six Meter, 
Circe from Neil Campbell, of Youngstown Y.C. ... Art 
Simmons, skipper of Question, is planning to convert his 
Six into a cruising boat for family barnstorming around Lake 
Ontario next season. . . . Those indefatigable Star skippers 
(and crews) at R.C.Y.C. lugged tons of sand this summer 
to build a “front yard” near their Star anchorage and latest 
development is the addition of a flag stone bar-b-q for a hot 
snack after a cold race. 


m At the annual meeting of Sodus Bay Y.C., cups were 
awarded for this seasons races and officers were elected for 
1951. Jay Short, who won both the July and August Snipe 
series was awarded the Rose Williams Trophy and the 
Hayden Trophy for the Labor Day series. Fourth of July 
series and the Chapman Trophy went to Fisk Hayden. The 
Lightning Class championship and Don Welch Memorial 
Trophy went to John Swartz, the Labor Day Trophy to 
Charley Hallagan. The Robin Class had two series with the 
Championship Cup going to Warren Deland and the Paton 
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Trophy to Dick Chittenden. In the Atlantic Trainer fleet, 
to 9 Ale and the Chittenden Trophy went to Commodore 
“Red” Marsh for the second consecutive year. The Newton 
Trophy in the A.T. class was awarded to Phil Earl... . 
Officers for 1951: E. E. Marsh, commodore; Dick Chitten- 
den, vice commodore; Kemper Bloomer, rear commodore; 
Ed Sohmer, secretary-treasurer. 


> Chuck Spaulding of Youngstown Y.C., has bought the 
cutter Corabia II which he brought up from down east the 
end of October. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> More than a score of yachts joined in the annual fall cruise 
late in October of the Chesapeake station, Cruising Club of 
America, which began at Annapolis and wound up at St. 
Michaels. Two days of racing in light going were inter- 
spersed with social doings afloat and ashore. In a brief 
business meeting Sunday morning, Henry H. Horrocks, Jr., 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., fleet captain for three years, was elected 
rear commodore of the station, succeeding Carleton Mitchell 
who has served two years. 

On the basis of best corrected time for the two days, Tom 
Closs’ Mackinac sloop Fun, formerly of Port Washington, 
L.I., was declared winner of the Earle Smith Memorial 
Trophy. Runners up were Jim Brickell’s Starlight, of Oxford, 
and Mitchell's Caribbee, of Annapolis. For the guest yachts, 
the Gibson Island cutter Elda, sailed by Skip Patterson, was 
first, with C. Porter Schutt’s Egret, second. A special prize 
was awarded Hurrying Angel, sailed by Bob Welsh, in the 
racing division. The fleet raced a dog-leg course from 
Annapolis to the mouth of Rhode River the first day, then 
raced the following day from an anchor start in Rhode 
River to St. Michaels where prizes were awarded. 
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Launched in August, this smart 45’ yawl for 


SHE WALKS THE WATERS LIKE A THING OF LIFE! 


99 


> More than 50 yachts competed in the cruising and racing 
divisions, plus a goodly number in the smaller classes in 
Annapolis Y.C’s fall series which concluded in mid-October. 
The fleet raced three Sundays in a row, with the last event 
providing the only real breeze. Mitchell’s Caribbee capped 
a good year by winning fleet and Class A honors. This as- 
sured Mitchell of the high point trophy for the cruising 
class, sponsored by Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Other series 
leaders were J. Miller Sherwood’s Rubicon, Class B; Fred 
Kuehnle’s Blue Ghost, Cs; Bob Welsh’s Hurrying Angel, 
racing division; Eric Nietsch’s Lover, Deltas; Jack Martin’s 
My Dream, Hamptons, and Tim Malone’s Tee Jay, Comets. 


> The Bay’s busy-beaver Penguin sailors opened the frost- 
bite season at Gibson Island late in October, with 23 boats 
on hand for a 6-race series. Ralph Youngs, of South River, 
and an old Penguin hand, won top honors in his Rebel. Two 
Potomac River skippers earned the next two spots, Len 
Penso in Trinket and Bob Claggett in Joker. 


m Fishing Bay Y.C. sponsored its first cruising class pre- 
dicted log race this fall and it was greeted with such enthu- 
siasm the affair is sure to be run again. No power was used 
and skippers turned in estimates of their elapsed time in 
advance. The fleet raced some 13 miles during the night 
from Fishing Bay across the mouth of the Rappahannock 
River to Fleets Bay. The boats raced back again the next 
day and results were computed on the two runs. 

Ralph Thompson’s and Joseph Venable’s Driftwood, with 
an average error of 16 per cent, was the winner, followed 
by Wendell Powell’s Viking, which recorded a 25 per cent 
error. Powell had only a 6 per cent error the first run, but 
fell way down the second day. Driftwood’s 3 per cent 
error in the race home was the best of the weekend. 


m Frank Courtney, of Washington’s Corinthian Y.C., has 
been elected commodore of the fifth .district, Coast Guard 
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Dan Coffey of Marinette is our latest complement to the Great Lakes fleet 
of able sailing craft. Sparkman and Stephens designed, she follows the 
same hull lines as her predecessor, TALTONAH (1949 Mackinac 
Winner, Class B) but features a conventional type cockpit and main 

cabin with galley forward — owner’s stateroom aft. Sleep- 


ing accommodations for seven including crew of 
one. Sails by Wm. Larson—Auxiliary, 
Grey Lugger 112 with 2 to 1 
reductions. Consult with 
us now on building 
your dream ship. 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
Personal Property 
Insurance. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston 
Los Angeles « Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 


Syracuse + San Francisco 











4 LL- Ingenious 5-piece 
utensil cooks everything on small 
stove. No other utensil needed to 
prepare delicious meals. Saves space and fuel. 
Cooks 2 foods at once. Made of heavy cast 
aluminum. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Only $10.95 postpaid. Order now. Send check or money order to: 
2, = FLAT TOP COOKING UTENSIL CO., NORWALK, CONN. y 


WARMS © FRIES BOILS * BAKES + DRAINS 











WESTLAWN 


WESTLAWN SCHOOL 
OF YACHT DESIGN 


Home Study Course Covers 
Designing From Elements to 
the Creation of Complete 
Plans. The Only School Spe- 
cializing in Yacht Designing. 
Founded 1930 
Send For Free Booklet 





CONSULTANTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Stock and Custam Designs 
INBOARD — OUTBOARD — SAIL 
SPECIALIZING IN ADVICE 
On the Correct Selection of 
Boats and Equipment; or 
Propulsion Problems. 
State Your Needs for Details 
WESTLAWN ASSOCIATES 
Established 1905 








Both Divisions Direction of Gerald T. White, 
Member, Society of Small Craft Designers and 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 
MONTVILLE 2, NEW JERSEY 
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John S. Attinello 
Past and present commanders of the Potomac River Power 


Squadron. Alex Gregory, who heads the organization, is flanked 
by Past Commanders A. B. Bennett and Daniel Fowler 


Auxiliary. At a meeting of Auxiliarists held late in October 
in Norfolk, R. M. Patterson, of Richmond, also was named 
vice commodore and Archie Long, of Newport News, train- 
ing officer. The officers will be installed in January. 


> Frank P. Greenman, of Arlington, Va., was slated to be 
elected president of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. which 
meets early this month at Easton, Md. Greenman has been 
secretary-treasurer for several years, serving under President 
Bill Heintz. Both men are Thistle Class skippers. 


DOWN EAST 


By Jerry McCarty 


> Maine’s yacht clubs are flying shutters instead of flags 
now, and most of them are battened down tight for the 
winter. Yards along the coast are still getting the last of the 
stragglers into the sheds. Line storms and flood tides man- 
aged to put a few boats over on the beach or the bricks, 
as always. The Yarmouth Boat Yard has two such unfor- 
tunates, one 30’ sloop with a couple of holes punched in 
her, and another with a bashed-in nose. There are still a few 
boats left in the river, and a few also still moored in the 
South Freeport Yacht Basin. 


> Haggett and Kenniston’s yard at Boothbay Harbor is at 
work on a 28’ cabin cruiser for A. K. McDonald, of South 
Orange, N.J., Herbert Decker designed the hull, with a 
high sheer at the bow, draft of three feet, and 8’6” beam. 
Owner McDonald designed the layout himself, with deck- 
house, galley, head, berths for two, a sink, alcohol-fired 
stove, and hot water heat in the cabin. A 102 hp. Gray 
Marine, working through a 1%:1 reduction gear with a 
Marflex coupling, will provide the push. A former automo- 
tive engineer, McDonald has added a fresh water cooling 
system, a built in monitoring system to aid in accurate ad- 
justments, and some improvements to the electrical system. 
Safety devices include a gas monitoring outfit, an auxiliary 
fuel pump, and a central fusing system. 


» The recent change in the frequency and power of the 
fog signal on the Rockland Breakwater has been protested. 
The length of the horn blast was shortened and the period 
of silence increased, to the dismay of the local skippers 
who feel that it’s a change for the worse, safetywise. A 
hearing will probably be held soon. 


> The skin is all on the 38’ auxiliary sloop being built at 
Camden’s one-man shipyard for Wilson K. Whipple, of 
Sarasota, Florida, and Camden, New Jersey. Elmer 
Collemer, the yard’s entire staff, figures he’s got about 6000 
nail holes to bung, but she'll be ready for next season. 





® Bob Lane, owner and master builder of the new Penobscot 








Boat Works at Rockport, Maine, is putting the last few licks 
on his new shed, and is shaping the keel for boat No. 1 in 
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his Deepwater Cruiser line. A sports fisherman, she will 
go to John J. Phelps, of Caracas, Venezuela. Her bottom 
will be copper sheathed, and power will be a 60 hp. diesel. 
A set of deep water ways will soon be put in at this yard. 


> Being laid up for the winter at Sample’s yard at Boothbay 
Harbor is Physalia, a 62’ motor sailer owned by Sumner 
Pingree, of North Haven. Goudy and Stevens in East 
Boothbay have the schooner Gundel, owned by Mr. P. T. 
Jackson, of Boothbay. A vessel which carried Latvian ref- 
ugees here a few years ago, she'll have her 1923 Swedish- 
made, one-cylinder kicker replaced with a 90 hp. Lathrop. 


P Years ago there used to be many shallow draft freight 
boats called gundalows plying the Piscataqua river from 
Portsmouth, N.H. up. The last of them many years gone, 
the type has come back to life with the Driftwood, a small 
edition of a gundalow built by Capt. Ed Adams, 90, of 
Adams Point, Durham, N.H., and his son Cass. Not dainty, 
but certainly jaunty, the Driftwood slid into the water re- 
cently with all flags flying and a large crowd to watch. 
Built with lumber from trees growing on the Adams’ land, 
the barge-like craft has over 2000 trunnels in her, and natural 
crook knees. 


> Blue Lightnings dominated the outboard racing scene in 
Maine this past season, with the only two boats of this 
type taking 40 trophies between them. Built by William 
C. Hemenway, of Lincolnville Beach, one belongs to Capt. 
Edward —- of the Maine State Police, and the other to 
W. D. Heald, of Camden. Marks’ boat took the 65-mile 
Kennebec marathon, while Heald’s boat raced some of the 
best boats in the country to win the 50 hp. class of the 
Lake Winnipesaukee marathon. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> There was enough meat in the SLVYRA 5th Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting to devote this whole column to it. 

Fifteen clubs were represented; Brockville, Calumet, 
CYFYRA, Hudson, Kingston, L’Achigan, Lord Reading, 
North Hatley, Pointe Claire, Quebec, RStLYC, Ste. Annes, 
Valleyfield, Verdun, and Iroquois. Reports were given by 
President André Bouchard, Treasurer Leslie Jowett and 
Regatta Chairman John Schwab plus a short résumé of 
PCYC’s participation in the Sears Cup semi-finals at 
Marblehead. The gist of these was that SLV had done a 
fine job of giving lectures and running races and that it had 
a few hundred dollars in the bank to pay for some SLV 
Logs during the coming winter. : 

Nat Horton, secretary, was asked to cast one ballot for 
the new slate consisting of: Hon. President André Bouchard, 
of Q.Y.C.; President Lynn Watters, of RStLYC, Lt. Col. C. 
W. Jones, of B.Y.C.; Treasurer Peter Austin, and Sec’y 
Arthur Thomson. 

The secretary worked out the Interclub Draw for 1951 
which was read and agreed upon. For those who would 
like to know with whom they will compete next year the 
Draw is given as follows: Group 1—RStLYC. vs. VBC and 
KYC vs. LBC. Group 2—NHC vs. PCYC and LRYC vs. 
L’Achigan. Group 3—BYC vs. Gananoque and HYC vs. 
Brockville. Group 4—Ste. Annes vs. Deep River and Calumet 
vs. Verdun. 

The proposed Draw for the new Junior Interclub series, 
designed to give the SLV juniors a chance to practice for the 
Sears Cup races, will be run as series racing, not team, and 
one boat only from each club will compete. Group 1—BYC, 
BRC, KYC, Gananoque, DRYC, to be held at Kingston or 
some other club in the group. Group 2—Calumet, Hudson, 
Ste Annes, Lord Reading and Valleyfield, possibly at Hud- 
son. Group 3—RStLYC, PCYC, NHC, IYC, WBC, possibly 
at PCYC or RStLYC. Group 4—-QYC, LBC, VSC, L’Achi- 
gan, possibly at LBC. 









FOR ORIGINAL RIGGING 
OR RE-RIGGING 


Eloctrotine Fittings 
HOLD LIKE A BULLDOG 


You'll like these Elec- 
troline fittings for wire 
rope, because they are so 
easy and safe to install: 
no heat or acids required. 
Common tools do the job. 
You’ll like the way these 
permanent fittings prolong 
wire rope life by damping 
vibration stresses and 
overcoming rope fatigue at 
entrance to fitting. 

» As a boat builder you 





Clevis End 





Eye-End 


Stud-End 








Turnbuckle 
will appreciate the way 
Electroline fittings speed- 
up rigging and, at the same wnneties 
time, add to the quality Turnbuckle 


and sale-ability of your 
boats. 

As a boat owner you will like the streamlined appearance of 
Electroline fittings in addition to the added rope life that mini 
mizes future re-rigging. co 








For information on the complete line of 
Electroline wire rope fittings, send for your copy 
of the Electroline illustrated bulletin... today. 


4121 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 9 , ILLINOIS 








COUSENS & PRATT 


INCORPORATED 


SAILMAKERS 


9 ROWES WHARF 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Tel. HA 6-4515 — HA 6-4516 














FISHING CHAIR 


#5085 





$72.00. 


Reversible innerspring 
seats and back cush- 
ions covered in sail- 
cloth or vinyl fabrics. 
RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION. Chrome 
Fishing Gimbal. White 
Rubber tips. 


Send for Catalog ““Y” 
illustrating complete 
line of Yacht, Sun- 


Room, Terrace ete. 
Furniture, or visit our 
Showroom, 


THE GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, INC. 


217 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 
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WOULD YOU CARRY A PILE 


Primitive man probably had his first 
boat ride on a floating log. It weighed 
tons and barely floated. He couldn’t 
sail it nor steer it, but it drifted. Since 
then man has tried continually to make 
his boats lighter because lightness, with 
proper design, gives speed and ease of 
handling. To quote our friend Uffa, 
the only place where weight is desir- 
able is in a steamroller. 

A design is successful when fewer, 
lighter and less expensive parts will do 
a better job, and that is the essence of 
the THISTLE. It sounds paradoxical 
that we can offer you a better boat for 
less money than can our competitors, 
can offer you a building kit with more 
than half of the work done for you, at 
less money than for just the lumber and hardware for 
building a comparable boat. How can this be? 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE REASONS: 
Consider the HULL. The THISTLE hull is molded from 
about 200 lbs. of lumber. The conventional planked 
hull, weighing 500 Ibs. complete, will require about 
800 lbs. of lumber in the log, allowing for saw kerfs 
and planing. Lumber is expensive these days, and this 


saving of 600 Ibs. of wood is more than enough to pay 
for molding the hull. 


Consider the MAST and RIGGING. The THISTLE 
mast is lighter than average and has less rigging wire, 





rHEe THISTLE...a rriumpH oF DESIGN 


OR OF CORDWOOD WITH YOU? 





both in length and weight of wire, 
than the conventional rig for this sail 
area. Stainless steel 14 inch turnbuckles 
cost about $5.00 each. The conven- 
tional rig has as many as eight of them. 
The THISTLE has one. The saving? 
$35.00 in turnbuckles alone. Yet the 
THISTLE mast stands just as well. 
The THISTLE sail fits into a tunnel 
in the mast. A tunnel is less expensive 
and considerably lighter than bronze 
track and slides, and holds the sail 
better. 


From these few examples it is appar- 
ent that through economies of design 
we can give you better design, better 
materials and better performance at a 
lower cost. That is why the THISTLE 
is such an outstanding value, whether you buy her com- 
plete or in kit form. 

There are no “clunkers” or “super” boats in the THISTLE 
CLASS. You do not have to pay a premium for a special racing 
boat. All THISTLES are built to the highest standards and 
when you buy any THISTLE you buy the best there is. We 
still say she is the best in her field. If you must have a Jarger 
boat, wait until you see her big sister, the HIGHLANDER! 

INTERNATIONAL 14 & THISTLE 


Inquiries may be referred to the following builders: 
ELDERLEE, INCORPORATED OAKS CORNERS, N.Y. 


SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT ADAMSTON, NEW JERSEY 
W. D. SCHOCK 504 29th St. NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 
BOX 311 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Tare Hornor 


> The Edgartown Y.C. has reélected the same set of officers, 
including E. Jared Bliss, Jr., commodore; Moreau Brown, 
vice commodore; Gordon Brown, rear commodore; and 
Roger Robinson, fleet captain. . . . In last summer's series 
the Vineyard Haven Interclubs were led in July and August 
by Glen Foster's Riptide. In the Edgartown 15s the August 
series was won by Archer Harman, Jr., sailing Ecstasy. 
The new class of SMYRAs was won by Alan Reed in Snooks. 
Martin Morey sailing Houdi won both the July and August 
Rover series. In the Wood Pussy Class the July series was 
won by Foster Osborne in Porgy, and the August by Letitia 
Haynes sailing Wawenoc II. Peter Hufstader led the Beach- 
boats in July with his Sunset, and James Bonthrom led in 
August with Pinklepink. 


> A rather remarkable record has been set at the Hyan- 
nisport Y.C. by 14-year-old Sue Richards. Sailing Sea Wings, 
a borrowed Wianno Junior Knockabout, she won 19 of the 
20 regular club races that she sailed in, and came in second 
in the other one. She won the July Series, August Series, 
Long Distance Race, the Challenge Cup, the Seamanship 
Race, and the Labor Day Race. She also won first prize in 
the Junior Class at the Hyannis Y.C. regatta. 


& The Buzzards Y.C. reports the July Series of the 11Ds was 
led by Nick Baker in Tenpin, the Arrowheads, John Alden in 
Angel and the Herreshoff 12%s, John Alles in Privateer. 
Nick Baker won the August 110 series also, with the Arrow- 
head prize going to C. E. Walton sailing Kuluskap, and the 
Herreshoff 12% prize going to Privateer again. In the 
Junior series sailed in Herreshoff 12%s Mary Comstock in 
Renard won the July series, and Molly Weld in Muffin 
won the August series. The Independence and Labor Day 


special races were won by Nick Baker in Tenpin for the 
110s, and C. E. Walton in Kuluskap for the Arrowhead. 
These two races were split in the Herreshoffs, with John 
Alles in Privateer winning the first one, and Bill Locke in 
Thistle winning the second. 


& Tide Rips: The Edgartown Y.C. held an informal fall 
cruise on the Chesapeake during mid-October, when the 
only good weather weekends blessed that region. The 
Armata, acting as flagship. The star attraction was the other 
member yacht, A. Turner Wells’ Chesapeake Baymate. She 
draws but 22”, is a bugeye but with full headroom in the 
galley, and has all the comforts of home. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Murray V. Knapp, new commodore of the Detroit Y.C., 
as co-owner of the sail yacht Blitzen with Emie Grates is 
one of the sailingest guys in these parts and probably has 
covered more miles under canvas than any commodore in 
the club’s history. In addition he manages to sandwich in 
most of the summer cruises of the powerboat fleet with his 
42-footer, Wolverine II. The latter is his summer bungalow 
at the Detroit Y.C. from May until mid-October. | 


> Boyd Benkert, one of Bayview Y.C’s most active sailors, is 
this outfit’s commodore for the coming year. Benkert sails 
with Paul Smiley aboard the 54’ sloop Orient. 


& Horace Dodge is building more power for next season in 
his organization. Andy Marcy, of Springfield, Ill., owner and 
driver of My Darling, a sister hull to My Sweetie, has joined 
the Dodge organization. Dodge, according to all signs, 
means to sweep all speedboat laurels in 1951. Jack Schafer 
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has announced he'll have a new boat for 1951, but he’s still 
experimenting with Such Crust II. When he sent her out 
to the Lake Mead regatta in Nevada early in November 
she had a new Rolls-Royce motor in her. 


® Howard Boston of Mt. Clemens, the favorite, finished 
second to Jim Parshall of the Watkins’ Lake Y.C. in the sec- 
ond annual Icebreaker Series for Thistle Class boats early in 
October held off the Bayview Y.C. -Skipper Devlin, of 
Grosse Ile, took third. Fourteen boats sailed. Parshall won 
the final race to take the series. 


® Frank Becker, of the Detroit Propeller Club, says the 
second Great Tug Boat Race will be held the second Satur- 
day in May. This year tugs are coming from all over the 
Great Lakes for this event. A Canadian skipper, Capt. Earl 
McQueen of Amherstburg, who won last May, received 
congratulatory telegrams from all over the British Empire. 


> A definite step towards a long-needed Marina in Detroit 
was taken in October when the City Council was presented 
with a plan by Mayor Al Cobo to improve the present in- 
adequate site at Memorial Park, opposite Belle Isle in the 
Detroit River. This would involve an expenditure of $50,000 
by the City. Bert Robb, of the Michigan Waterways Com- 
mission says the State will furnish a second $50,000. The 
improvements would provide berths at docks for 270 craft. 
The Council also is working with the Detroit Power Squad- 
ron and the Detroit River Y.A. for an ordnance to throttle 
reckless boat driving on the Detroit River in the vicinity 
of harbor areas. 


> The Council also was made to concern itself with another 
river matter when the Detroit Power Squadron, through its 
commander, Paul Otis and the Detroit River Y.A., repre- 
sented by Commodore Loelle, protested plans for a seaplane 
base at the foot of St. Jean Avenue which is near the Read: 
waters of the Detroit River about a half mile from the 
Detroit Y.C. Otis and Doelle pointed out a seaplane base 
would be dangerous in this narrow part of the river because 
of the heavy boat traffic. More than 2000 boats are berthed 
within a mile of the proposed base. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Midwest: A new regatta on the Midwest C.S.A. schedule 
this fall was the Ladies’ Championship for the French Tro- 
phy sponsored by Ohio Wesleyan on the lake at O’Shaugh- 
nessey Dam. Michigan’s team of Renate Oppenheimer and 
Tina Lawrence won with 45 points, as Ohio Wesleyan, with 
38, won a see-saw battle for second place from Ohio State 
on the weekend of Oct. 6-7. . . . A week earlier, Ohio State 
ran away from six rivals in the Denison Invitational Regat- 
ta, also sailed in Dyer Dhows, on Buckeye Lake, to roll up 
91 points with Purdue second. . . . A new winner turned 
up in the Bowling Green Invitational, when the U. of Toledo, 
with Gilbert Punches and Dook Morée as skippers, bested 
Michigan’s Midwest champions 120 to 111 in an eight- 
college event sailed at Toledo. . . . Michigan won the 
Michigan State Invitational in the D-T Dinghies on Whit- 
more Lake, Oct. 28-29, when Bob Allen and Lionel Eubanks 
defeated Toledo 80 to 70. 


® Middle Atlantic: Racing returns from this area are not 
complete, but the Middle Atlantic Star elimination was 
captured by James Brown of Haverford with 18 points on 
Oct. 1, at Annapolis, as Rundlet Blakemore of Princeton 
with 16 and Bob Lofgren of Cornell with 18 also qualified 
for the Eastern Star finals at Coast Guard. . . . On the same 
date, Bill Callahan and Charles Stewart, racing Fireflies, 
sailed Pennsylvania to a quadrangular victory at 25 points on 
the Schuylkill. . . . Cornell won the Triad Trophy on Lake 
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REOLA IV. of CHARLEVOIX 


A boat for the seasoned yachtsman—that's the BURGER 
‘58’. The man who buys a Burger is no novice at 
boating, for he has usually owned sever tock cruisers 
and found them wanting . . Those enjoy cruising 
will appreciate its modern non-pounding deep vee-type hull 
designed to combine the ability for seaworthiness and 

a fair turn of speed. Above all, Burger owners enjoy 

the fine feeling of safety and security gained by 

realization of having the Burger steel hull under them 
The beautiful smooth hull of the Burger boat. often belies 
the stout ship that it is . built for many years 

of carefree, safe cruising and low-cost maintenance. 
The fine detail of workmanship of Burger boats is still 
another reason why they are the choice of those: who 


know boats Also built in 53, 63 and 67 ft. sizes 


FIRST IN STEEL 
BURGER BOAT COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 




















HATHAWAY, REISER & RAYMOND 


INCORPORATED 


CUSTOM MADE YACHT SAILS 


Since 1890 


COS COB, CONN. 
Phone Greenwich 8-2620 



























FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 


CHOOSE from Evinrude’s complete 
line... the right motor for every boat, from 
dinghy to cruiser. Illustrated, the new 
Fastwin with Gearshift and Cruis-a-Day 
Tank—14 certified brake horsepower at 
4000 R.P.M. CATALOG FREE — address 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4528 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE 


41st YEAR 











“DIRIGO” 


Another Larsen Winner 


When in: midseason the owners of Dirigo decided to add a 
genoa jib to their sail inventory they consulted with us as to its 
proportions and then asked us to make the sail. This we were 
happy to do and equally happy to see Dirigo win ‘her first im- 
portant start thereafter—the Stamford Vineyard Race against a 
crack fleet of ocean racers. 


Success stories such as this prove that 


TO MAKE YOUR BOAT A WINNER 
BUY LARSEN SAILS! 
LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET © NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











NEW RACING-TYPE WHEEL 


for OUTBOARDS 
OF 7% H.P. AND LARGER 


Exhaustive tests of this remarkable 
wheel, developed especially for the 
larger outboard ‘motors, conclusively 

prove that it provides considerable ad- 
ditional speed and better performance. 
See your Michigan dealer or write to us. 














MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY Svsr¢ RePiss 3. 


Michigan 





















BE SAFE . . . USE KUHLS 
TO PROTECT CANVAS 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE For Water- 
proofing—Mildewproofing Canvas. 

3 WAY PRESERVATIVE For Wood, Can- 
vas, Rope. (Clear Color). 

PATCHLAST: Acid-Proof adhesive, will 
remain waterproof & Elastic. 

For patching canvas covers, sails, awnings, Tents, etc. 

FREE Latest Instructive Booklet with Composite Boat Chart. At 
your dealer or write direct. 


65th S & 3rd Ave. 
HB. FRED KUHLS °'eecoxin. 20 Nv 
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Cayuga, Oct. 22, with 61 points. . . . King’s Point’s sailors 
retained the Faculty Advisors Trophy in the semi-annual 
Greater New York Championship, Oct. 29, with Morgan 
Koyen and John Quin scoring 39 and 32 points respectively 
in the Interclub Dinghies. . . . In another Middle Atlantic 
area championship, the Greater Washington, sailed at An- 
napolis for the first time, on Oct. 28-29, Navy was the 
victor with 132 points. . . . In two triangulars at Cooper 
Union the winners were Vassar 12, on Oct. 15, and Webb 
21 on October 22. 


& New England: M.1.T. was the leading outfit in New 
England during October, as it remained undefeated until 
upset by Harvard in the Jack Wood Trophy, Oct. 29... . 
In addition to The Danmark and Pine Trophy regattas 
(reported in “The Month in Yachting”) the Engineers won 
the Coast Guard Quad, Oberg, and Brown Fall regattas. .. . 
Harvard’s better balance more than offset Tech’s brilliance 
in the Wood Trophy in this four-crew event on the Thames. 
. . . A new event, the Northern New England. Invitation 
went to Middlebury with 21 points; and at Hanover Am- 
herst won the New England Associate Championship. . . . 
Northeastern made the first successful defense of the 
Franklin Lane Trophy in the Eastern Massachusetts Hex- 
agonal under Tufts auspices on Mystic Lakes. 

In the 11th annual New England Freshman Team 
Championship, Tom Gately and Peter Heaton sailed Brown 
to this crown for the first time since 1941 when Burton 
Morris won the inaugural for the Bears. . . . In smaller 
varsity events, Rhode Island took the “Jeff’ Davis Trophy 
away from Brown for the first time in their semi-annual 
dual on the Seekonk and also defeated Yale and Tufts in 
duals at home; triangulars were won by Dartmouth at 
Vermont, Williams at Bowdoin, McGill at Middlebury, and 
Tufts on Mystic Lakes; Trinity captured a quadrangular on 
Lake Mascoma; Tufts and Vermont emerged victorious in 
pentagonal regattas on Mystic Lakes and the New Meadows 
River at Brunswick; Bowdoin won duals from McGill and 
Amherst; and Middlebury took its team match with Williams. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> The Burnham Park P.C’s 2nd Annual Red Flannel Regatta 
was sailed Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 in ideal weather by a record 
fleet of 41 boats representing 10 different clubs. A stiff 
southerly up to 25 m.p.h. blew Saturday, but more moderate 
winds prevailed on Sunday. The series was won by Dick 


| Krauss of Toledo in Jinx, the international champion, with 


113 points. Chuck Bere in Lianne II, champion of the local 
fleet, was second with 112 points; and Bill Wingard in 
Dubious, fleet champion at Chicago Corinthian, third with 
111. 


& Stanley Dashew, who left Chicago in July, 1949, with his 
wife and two small children for an extended cruise aboard 
his 76’ schooner Constellation, sailed into Long Beach 
Harbor, Cal., Oct. 26, 15 months and 15,000 miles later. 
All aboard are reported healthy and happy. 


& In October the U.S. Lake Survey announced new addi- 
tions of four important Michigan charts, No. 73 Algoma- 
Sheboygan with insets of Kewaunee and Two Rivers; No. 74 
Port Washington-Waukegan with insets of Port Washington, 
Kenosha and Waukegan; No. 702 Northend of Green Bay 
with insets of Detroit Harbor and Jackson Harbor; and No. 
706 Grand and Little Traverse Bays, with insets of Petoskey, 
Harbor Springs and Traverse City. These can be obtained 
for 50¢ each from the U.S. Lake Survey, 630 Federal Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich., by mail or by calling at the U.S. 
Engineers’ Office, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


> P. C. (Pete) McNulty of the Milwaukee Y.C., newly 
elected commodore of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, re- 
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ceived the gavel from retiring Commodore Bill Terrell in 
Chicago on Oct. 11. Other officers installed were L. A. 
Ferguson, Jr., vice commodore; Eph Banning, secretary; 
and Phil Hess, Jr., treasurer. The club now elects a rear 
commodore for each of the Great Lakes, those newly elected 
are: Tom Richards, Michigan; Colin MacMillan, Superior; 
Dr. Gordon Colder, Huron; W. Lawrence James, Erie; and 
Howard M. Sharpe, Ontario. 


> The entertainment at the Cruising Club meeting consisted 
in a long series of colored slides of boats and cruising taken 
during the summer by members and submitted in competi- 
tion for prizes. First prize went to Ed. Schnable, Sr. who 
showed pictures of his Caribbean cruising, while second 
and third prizes went to Hugh Schaddalee and Warren T. 
Davis. 


> Angus Horton heads the list of officers to be voted on at 
the anunal meeting of the Burnham Park Y.C.; others on the 
slate include Harris Howeler, vice commodore, Abe Jacobs, 
rear commodore, L. Berc, secretary, and M. Berc, treasurer. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> The best this country can do in the way of a “Boat Show” 
is a small section of our Annual Motor Exhibition. This was 
held in October in London and 41 boatbuilders or engine 
makers showed their products. Twenty-five stands showed 
boats, ranging from a 42’ power craft whose owner proposes 
to use her in America to an 8’ dinghy. Inquiries and sales 
give some indication of the type of boat which particularly 
appeals to the man thinking of going afloat for the first time, 
and whereas last year the emphasis was on the small power 
cruiser, this year builders swamped by inquiries or taking 
orders on the spot were practically all exhibitors of sailing 
craft. It seems that the small cabin cruiser with auxiliary 
and with more or less “family” accommodation is what is 
wanted. 

For the first time boats without engines—all of them 
around the 15’ to 18’ mark—were on exhibition, most of 
them intended for racing, but some the fisherman-day-cruiser 
type. These, too, came in for much attention. 

Vertue XXXV’s passage across the Atlantic has called 
attention to the sea-keeping qualities of small craft, which 
may have had something to do with the interest. Small 
boats for knocking about the sea have begun to appeal to 
the more experienced yachtsmen, too. Few of them will 
ever want to cross the Atlantic in a small boat, but they all 
like to think they could do so. . . . Most boats exhibited were 
of the conventional material, wood, but there were several 
of molded, glued veneer, a number of boats built of alumi- 
num, and one lone representative of Fiberglas plastic. At 
the moment in this country there are three firms developing 
this latter method. . . . Attracting attention, but few in- 
quiries with a view to purchase was one big sail boat, a Giles- 


designed motor sailer of the type that would do for long 


distance voyaging. 

Marine engines were varied enough to fit everybody’s 
need, but the emphasis seemed to be on the diesel. These 
went down to as low as 7 hp. but for a small boat diesels 
still weigh a devil of a lot per hp. There was one particularly 
interesting diesel, the joint work of Thornycrofts and Rovers, 
a big fellow developing 275 hp. at 2300 r.p.m. and weighing 
only 10 Ibs. per hp. 

Somewhat overshadowing other engines in the news, 
however, though not to be seen at the Show, was at long 
last, a marine turbine. Marine gas turbine units have been 
tried in boats for naval purposes, but those earlier examples 
lacked smoothness, flexibility and control. For maneuvering, 
they needed a normal power unit in addition to the turbines. 
The new Rover gas turbine, a twin installation, demonstrated 
on the Thames, with normal propellers, that the gas turbine 




























ATTWOOD OFFERS YOU MORE 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Attwood presents two brand new Marine Hardware 
Catalogs, featuring over 500 Marine Hardware fit- 
tings. Many new items to choose from. 





Two complete Catalogs to 


4 serve you—No. 30A for Out 

board Boats exclusively — 
No. 30 General Catalog for 

all types — available without 


charge to dealers and jobbers. 


JOBBERS and DEALERS: Send for your 
free copies of these new catalogs today. 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 
Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 























































THE VERY FINEST SAILS 
IN WORKMANSHIP 
MATERIALS 

AND 
PERFORMANCE 


HARD SAILS, INC.. 
Islip, L. 1, N.Y. Tel. 1814 








UNIVERSAL TRUE-MARINE 
Electric Plants : 


For safest, most satisfactory 
service, get a Universal 
True-Marine Electric plant. 


Gasoline and diesel-pow- 
ered models from 250 watts 
to 35 KW., AC and DC—for 
the right model for your 


boat. Write for 


Universal 
600 watt model, water-cooled 


Universal Motor Co. : 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
OF THE 


SAVE 7 BAY CTY BOAT sez 


BY USING THE BAY CITY SYSTEM OF PREFABRICAT/ION 


catalogs. 















DOWN PAYMENT: $81.25 MODEL 1620 EXPRESS 
COST OF BASIC BOAT: $497.40 20° r 
TOTAL COST, including Universal Engine SLEEPS 2 
all fittings and- equipment: $1466.59 
BRONZE FASTENED 


We repeat, by popular request, our August ‘‘Boat of the Month,’’ She is literally 
taking this market by storm! Our new Catalog, #50-A, describing this and 
other models up to 90’ is ready. Send 25 cents refundable. ne 
“Every Bay City Boat Ever Sold Has Been Successfully Completed 
1905-1951 Finest Afloat 


BAY CITY BOATS, Inc., Div. 1520, 304 State St., Bay City, Mich, 













MUR-COP 































FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 








Write for the story of MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 




































From 115 A.C.—Keep your Batteries at Full Charge and have 
ample D.C. POWER for Lights, Refrigerator and all other 
Accessories with a 


notte CONSTAVOLT” ttt 


Power Output 





FOR 

10-15-20-30 AUTOMATICALLY 
eg Regulated by Load 
FOR No Controls Avail- 
6-12-24-30-32 and eset. agen 
ORDER ONE FROM 
wayne D.C. YOUR BOATYARD 
ystems ON OUR FAMOUS 

41 UNITS TO ves 
CHOOSE FROM! Free TRIAL Plan 


FOR MORE DATA SEE YOUR BOATYARD or Write Us 
Marine Sales, LA MARCHE MFG. CO., WAKEFIELD 1,R.1. 




















A SPECIALIZED PRODUCT 










29’ JERSEY SEA SKIFF 


Write us today to learn why you get more boat 
for your money. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


EGG HARBOR CITY @ NEW JERSEY 
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can be used for getting alongside, turning short, going astern, 
for anything that a boat needs. It is a commercial possibility 
now. Each engine developed 150 hp. at full power and the 
only remaining snag seems to be the rate of fuel consump- 
tion, four or five times the equivalent power piston diesel 
engine. It weighs only three lbs. per hp., requires little 
space (26” x 26” x 48”) and proved quite quiet. 


> Recently the International Yacht Racing Union held its 
annual meeting in London. New “meter” class racing boats 
have been occupying much of its deliberations for the past 
two or three years. The new I.Y.R.U. Rule, now presumably 
in its final form, may or may not produce sizeable boats for 
regatta racing, but undoubtedly it will produce boats fit for 
ocean racing. Some existing boats which fit the R.O.R.C. 
Rating Rule will be able to sail quite happily under the 
I.Y.R.U. measurement for class racing and, very wisely, 
the R.O.R.C. system of measuring sail areas is to be used. 
But cutter and sloop 6 are held as distinct and separate, 
not more or less interchangeable as they have become on 
so many modern European offshore boats. 

Racing rules, particularly those basic differences of prin- 
ciple regarding port and starboard tack rights that exist 
nowadays between European and American racing, came 
up again for discussion. In spite of lots of talk and “lobby- 
ing” it seems pretty clear that we are still exactly where 
we were two years ago. So Europe and America, on the 
port and starboard tack question, still intend to go ahead 
with their own ideas, each hoping that eventually the other 
will give in. To most of us it doesn’t seem worth a great deal 
of commotion for, on the few occasions when Americans race 
under European rules or Europeans race under American 
rules, everybody seems happy enough, and those occasions 
are few and seem likely to become fewer. 

Some European delegates to the I.Y.R.U. felt we were 
getting too many “champions.” To avoid the sort of thing 
which happens in boxing, where a man can quite seriously 
claim he is champion at a certain weight and in a*certain 
district, yacht racing championship meetings are to come 
under control. In future anybody setting themselves up 
to hold a championship meeting must get the IY.R.U. 
official approval first and the boats used must be of a recog- 
nized International class. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


& Coast Guard officials at Seattle late in October denied a 
“waterfront rumor” that the use of glass bowls on gasoline 
lines is in violation of federal motor boat laws, and that any 
offending boat would draw a heavy fine. Officials pointed 
out, however, that the use of glass bowls or other contain- 
ers made of glass poses “a hazard due to possibility of 
breakage.” 

Coast Guard men emphasized that all life saving devices, 
in order to pass inspection, must have stamps showing: 
(1) The manufacturer’s name; (2) Approval stamp (by the 
U.S.C.G.); and (3) The U.S.C.G. approval number. (Lack- 
ing these items, they are not C.G. approved.) 


> Latham Goble and Dan Lundin recently sold their 30’ 
express cruiser Goblun to Gilbert L. Duffy, Seattle. The 
Goble-Lundin combination will have a 31’ Chris-Craft ex- 
press cruiser, with twin 145 hp. engines. 


Pm Queen City Y.C. members are endeavoring to modify 
a Seattle zoning ordinance which apparently forbids the 
use of “metal frame canvas awnings” placed over open yacht 
slips at the club’s Portage Bay moorage. Winter weather 
being rough on yachts left in the open, fellow yachtsmen 
are pulling for a change in the city law to permit the gen- 
eral use of the coverings, which we understand are widely 
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British Columbia Press Agency 


Cadboro Bay, headquarters of the Royal Vancouver Y.C. and 
long a rondezvous point for Northwest yachtsmen 


used in Florida and California moorages. There is no ob- 
jection to this type of covering in any other Washington 
city, to the writer's knowledge. 


Pm On Oct. 22, Queen City Y.C. power boat skippers staged 
a 25-mile predicted log race on Lake Washington, with Jim 
Morrison’s Zephyr winding up top boat in the 16-boat fleet. 
Zephyr's error percentage was .1913. 


> Daniel B. Trefethen, Jr., Seattle Y.C., recently bought 
the 38’ auxiliary cutter Mercury from Joe Cecil of the same 
club. More yacht sales: W. E. Hupp, Seattle, recently 
bought Andy Jacobsen’s twin screw cruiser Moon Mist, a 
45-footer, through Washington Boat Center. This firm also 
sold a new 33’ Owens cruiser with twin Flagship engines 
to Ray Shanahan, Seattle Y.C. . .. And Don Whitworth of 
Fremont Boat Co., advises that the 32’ Monk designed cut- 
ter Skyway, ex-Jolly Roger, has been sold to Henry Kotchins, 
Seattle . . . Shain Mfg. Co., Seattle, recently delivered 
Periwinkle, a new 54’ Trimmership cruiser with two 150 hp. 
Packard eights to Bart Woodyard, Portland, Oregon. 


> New officers of the Meydenbauer Bay Y.C. include Burt 
Marshall, commodore; Bob Evans, vice commodore; Dr. 
George T. Reeve, rear commodore; Rolf Glerum, secretary; 
and Meta Burrows, treasurer. 


> On Bainbridge Island at the Seattle Y.C’s. Port Madison 
station, where the judges made their calculations and checks 
of logs turned in for the annual Inter-Club Race Oct. 1, 
several errors were made which were too important to dis- 
regard. Hence, judges published corrected standings as 
follows: 

Harold Salveson’s diesel yacht Sea Tramp, an ex-YMS, 
was first-over-all with a percentage of error of 1.37, and 
not Ray Stroble’s cruiser Ninaray as originally reported. 
Ninaray rated eleventh with 2.987 per cent error. 

(An unexpected drop in line voltage caused an error in 
the operation of the electric calculator used; Bainbridge is 
noted for vacillating electric currents.) 

This threw out the original standings of the competing 
clubs, since Ninaray raced for the Queen City Y.C., and 
Sea Tramp for the Tyee Y.C. A revised summary of each 
club’s total points follows: Bremerton Y.C. (team winner of 
the race), still the winner, with 72 points; second, Tyee, 54; 
third, Everett, 52; fourth, Queen City (originally in second 
place), 48; Seattle Y.C., fifth, 35; Rainier Y.C., sixth, 25; 
and Tacoma, seventh, 8 points. 


> Cat's-paws: Newest covered moorage at Seattle is at 
the Carmac Shipyards, Ballard, with 16 stalls for boats from 
30’ to 50’ in length. . . . C. W. Eshom, Rear Adm., Ret., 
U.S.N.R., and a Seattle Y.C. member, recently acquired 
the 34’ Islander Class yawl Mariner with Gray Sea Scout 
auxiliary, from Bruce McCloskey, Seattle boat builder. . . . 








“BARNSWALLOW” FOR SALE 





Paul Hammond’s famous Burgess-designed Barnswal- 
low, built by John Lunde on owner’s premises—a truly 
custom job. Remarkably complete, unique and totally 
unusual. Fast, seaworthy and comfortable. Exception- 
ally well found and possessing innumerable gadgets 
especially designed to make her the most easily han- 
dled boat of her size ever built. Made outside passage 
New Bedford to Florida in December. See full de- 


’ seription in YACHTING, December 1949, pages 32 


and 33. 
Reason For Sale: Building Larger Boat 


For particulars see your own broker or address: 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 11 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 











Exclusive Manufacture. Willis Patented Spinnaker 


















1885—THREE GENERATIONS—SIXTY-FIVE YEARS—1950 


PROTOTYPE OF THE VOYAGEUR 32 FOR 1951 
SEDAN, SPORT AND EXPRESS MODELS 
BOATS FOR THE OPEN SEA 

Write for literature to: 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS, Newburyport, Mass. 
GEORGE SHONGUT, representative: 311 E. Post Road, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

















PLASTIC SLOOP 


THE REBEL 
16’6”’—166 sq. ft. sail Leakproof. 
Amazing stability. Alum. spars. Roll- 


NE ase dedawsced aan $870.00 
THE NIPPER 
12’ x 5’—100 sq. ft. sail. 
Saltwater model ........... $399.00 
Freshwater Model .......... 379.00 


1000 now in use. 


RAY GREENE & CO., 510 S. Byrne 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 

















We can deliver two of these outstanding boats, twin screw, for the 
southern season. They may be Iaid out and equipped to suit your 
personal requirements as was the SURFMASTER shown above. If you 
went stamina, sea ability and speed write to us. 


SOUND MARINE rector, 1, nx. 











—~CAN YOURBOATTAKE I 


One year under the burning skies of Florida and 
South America is tough on any boat. BoatLiFE 
finish used on boats in these rugged areas— 
under the most severe weather conditions—out- 
lasts other varnish finishes by many months. 


BoatLIFE users praise its beautiful armor-like 
finish, color retention, resistance to fungi and 
mildew, and its easy application (testimonials on 
request). BoatLIFE’s also excellent for furniture, 
station wagons, even fishing rods. 


BUY SOME TODAY 


At your marine or hardware dealer or write 








COLORS 


prestiatons, mee. 
M. ioe CONDON co., INC. Gray, Yacht White. 
270 FERRIS AVE. WHITE PLAINSN.Y. "Ga Siocon 














25’ LOBSTERMAN 


The first of these 
able cruising-fishing 
boats for the budget 
minded is now on 
display. 




















She has an exceptionally large cockpit, flying bridge controls, gal- 
ley, enclosed head, bunks for two, 64” headroom and a six cylinder 
Chris Craft 100 hp. engine under the cockpit floor. Her perky 
sheer gives her high freeboard forward for dryness and low aft 
for easy fish handling. Joiner work is simple but the best, and 
she’s finished and styled like the finest sailing yacht. 


She's a boat you'll fall in love with. 


YACHTS ROBERT E&. DERECKTOR 


POWER OR SAIL 311 East Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Richard T. Davidson’s new yawl Starbright, a Ben Seaborn 
design was launched Oct. 4 at Tacoma. . . . Dick Cahan, 
Seattle, recently became owner of the Six Meter Indian 
Scout formerly owned by John L. Locke, Seattle. . . . Paul 
Morris in Mike Fright IV won the three-race series for 
dinghies and the Lake Washington Yacht Basin trophy, 
Oct. 22; Norm Cole’s Lil Luffer was second, and Jill Fox’s 
Flying Cloud, third. . . . Grandy Boat Co., Seattle, has 
turned out several interesting outboard and inboard pow- 
ered cruisers from the 18’ U. S. Plywood molded shapes 
or hulls; however, the 18-ft. hull is being replaced by a 20-ft. 
shape with more beam so the new cruisers should be even 
more attractive and commodious. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> After almost a year of offshore island races and weekend 
series that were greeted with “no wind,” it was a welcome 
change when sunny skies, good sailing breezes and smooth 
seas prevailed for West Coast Y.C.’s Annual Fall Regatta 
at Los Angeles Harbor. Ten classes of keel boats turned out 
with close competition in practically every race. The Ocean 
Racing honors were divided three ways between Lew 
Whitney’s Rhodes 27 Lancer, Mort Miller’s Andiamo, and 
Hilaria, Ken Schmidt’s Ten Meter. However, a close deci- 
sion ruled Hilaria out of one race, leaving Lancer on top 
and dropping the big blue Ten down to fourth, just behind 
Willis Boyd’s new Rocking Chair II. George Rosman was 
pushed hard as he brought his Gold Rush home in front of 
10 rivals in the Mercuries. The Feathers, one of the newest 
and most active of the local racing classes, had 9 entries, 
a 100 per cent turnout. Al Kaylee sailed Twinkle to first. 
In predicted log cruiser racing, Art Williams in Harmony 
again finished with the least percentage of error. Other 
Class winners: Arbitrary Handicap, Class A, Gale, Gale 
Ford; Class B, Banshee, Bob Schieffer; Star, Pirate, Walter 
Staff; PC, Siren, Dick Brownell; 110, Llenroc, Jack Cornell; 
California Cruising, Tomahawk, Bob Baskett; Little Ships, 
Westerly, George Wells. 


®& Newport Harbor Y.C’s annual 140-mile race around San 
Clemente Island was off to a good start with 16 entries—but 
by sundown the first night the wind had disappeared com- 
pletely and the first of bigger boats were beginning to turn 
on their power and head for Catalina or home. It wasn’t 
until Monday morning that the first boat finished—Ken 
Schmidt’s Hilaria. She was far enough ahead of the only 
other three finishers who stuck it out to also take corrected 
time Ocean Racing honors. Second went to Fred Lyon’s 
Kitten. Ken Davis’ Conejo won in the Arbitrary Handicap 
division. 


m At San Diego the same weekend similar conditions pre- 
vailed as 30 boats started the Coronado Island Race spon- 
sored by San Diego Y.C. Small class boats ghosted along, 
leaving the big fellows wallowing astern. Roy Hegg in his 
Ten Meter Sirius came home first. On corrected time first 
spot went to Frank Evenson in his R Maribel, and second to 
Robert Mann’s 110 Robin Too. Jack Bone won the PC Ket- 
tenburg Trophy for the fourth consecutive time. . . . The 
craft that traveled the “mostest” for the “leastest”, over the 
week-end was the big Navy yawl Saluda that had powered 
up to Newport for the San Clemente Island Race, had 
dropped out when the wind died to head back to San Diego 
in time to take part in the Coronado Island race—and 
another DNF due to more lack of wind. 


Over 50 crew packed boats took part in Los Angeles 
Y.C’s annual Treasure Chest Race to Howland’s Cove, Cata- 
lina Island. The fleet was divided in two classes; Ocean 
Racing and Arbitrary Handicap. Donald Ayres in Skylark 
repeated his 1949 win in the Ocean Racing group. Tom 
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Plan YOUR CRUISE 
With Care! 


BAHAMA By J. Linton Rigg. One of the most useful 
ISLANDS items you can take with you on that visit 
$7.50 to the Bahamas! 17 original charts plus 
photographs plus information on aids to 
navigation, weather, people and boating 
facilities to supplement your government 
charts and information. A big (7%4x10) 
160 page, handsome book for you or your 

friends. 





ISLANDS TO _ By Carleton Mitchell. A superb book on 
WINDWARD _ the West Indies. Full of history, anecdote 
$12.50 and cruising lore illustrated with photo- 
graphs in color and in black and white. 


CARIBBEAN _ By Kate and Richard Bertram. The story 
CRUISE of the yacht Sora’s five years in the West 
$3.75 Indies, cruising, fishing, and adventuring 
— with useful information on ports, 
anchorages, food and other topics of in- 
terest to those who like to cruise, in fact 

or in fancy. 


For other books for those who cruise, see the listing, available 
upon request from 


YACHTING * THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of 


YACHTING 


Published monthly at New York 1, N. Y. for October 1, 1950. 
State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Herbert L. Stone, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the magazine YACHTING and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation) 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
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Fownes, c/o Stamford Trust Co., Stamford, Conn.; Ernest Gregory, Cedar 
Gate, Darien, Conn.; Chester Bowles, Hayden’s Pt.; Essex, Conn.; Carl 
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owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
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. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
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books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for- whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him, : 

Herbert L. Stone, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1950. 

EUGENE JELINEK, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1951). 
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INTERESTED IN SPORT FISHING? 


“Kinnereth” (above) is typical of the fine sport fishermen 
we have built. May we discuss your new boat with you? 


AM DEN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, Mainé, Phone 3024 
lettey WAIVERSAL cavce 


Equip your boat with a gauge 
which measures fuel in any 

type or shape of tank. To 
obtain a reading, pull out and 

— the knob on face of 
al. 


Made of non-corrosive mate- 
rials. Accurate and foolproof. 
No floats used—works on pres- 
sure principle. May be ed 
to sound one or two tanks. For 
two tank installation two-way 
valve supplied. installation 
does not require removing or 
cutting of tanks. 


R-1416 Single $22.50 
R-1417 Double $30.00 























Ask your Dealer for Willis Tank Gauge or other equipment. 


THE E. J. Withis Ga 


91-93 CHAMBERS ST (Est. 1888) NEW YORK. N. ot 








MAINE CAMP ONE-DESIGN 


15’x5’3” with 100 square feet 
of sail, a round bottom center- 
board sloop of proven design. 
Safe, inexpensive, a boat every- 
one will enjoy. Price on ap- 
plication. 


Amateur builders find this boat 
simple in construction, small 
enough to build for coming 
season. Complete plans, de- 

tailed from keel to masthead z 


—$10. ie ae 




















GereErp N. HENDEL, N.A. r 


Yachts and commercial vessels 
CAMDEN, MAINE. tel. 3097 Bl ay teens 






































Edgartown Y.C. 
Indian Harbor Y.C. 
New York Y.C. 


our THA NKS in 


THE 


Cruising Club of America 


Norwalk Y.C. 
Off Soundings Club 
Riverside Y.C. 


For their generous gifts of 


“DYERESIN" DHOWS 


To the Marine Historical Association 
for their Junior Training Program at Mystic. 


Their choice of ‘“‘DYERESIN’ DHOWS for this splendid work 
is the greatest possible compliment we could receive. 


You too can benefit by this choice of experts. Select your Dink 
or Dhow at our usual space center aisle, main floor of the coming 


National Boat Show, Jan. 12-20th. 





THE 


WARREN 


ANCHORAGE 


“Leading the Tender World” 
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ante 


RHODE ISLAND 

















NAVIGATOR'S 
PERIODIC COMPASS 
NEW 





PLASTIC 


7” Radius Index 
Arm on 7” Plas- 
tic Frame mark- 
ings minus 5 to 
plus 140°. Verni- 
er scale 0 to 60. 


5Y_" ~e Index & Horizon 

2 ; 

Mfg. Cost Sour Mirror. Sighting 
$125.00 $14.50 Tube. Dividers 

Mfd. by Bendix. Ideal | #!! in waterproof 

for Boats, especially | case. 

steel hulls. Built-in 


compensating magnets, 
Rotating range ring 0 
Shock Proof, 
Jeweled Bearing. 


to 360. 





$15.75 


NAVIGATOR SEXTANT SET 


BRAND NEW! 


s 













SEXTANT 
ms TRUCTIONS 


All Prices F.0.B. Our Premises—Include Shipping Cost with Remittance 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 





CHAMBERS STREET 


(Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 














fis 


NOW 





BUILDING 


double cabin cruiser carries enough canvas for mod- 
erate sailing—pleasure or emergency. She sleeps four 
below with room for two occasional guests in the 


deckhouse. The galley, de- 
signed for real cooking, runs 
the entire width of the ship. 

Layout may be changed to 
suit individual requirements. 
Heavy construction and plain 
finish are emphasized. She is 
built on the identical moulds 
of our most successful com- 
mercial model which was de- 
signed with extreme beam 
for roominess, stability, load 
carrying and comfort. LOA 
34’9”, LWL 82’6”, Beam 
12’4”, Draft 4’, Sail Area 
380’, Fuel and water 100 gal- 
lons each. Outside Ballast 
2000#. Request complete de- 
tails or inspect this boat 
while under construction. 
(phone Mystic 1276). 


STONINGTON BOAT WORKS, INC., Stonington, Conn., 


HENRY R. PALMER JR., PRES. 


THEODORE T. WHITE JR., TREAS. 
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Willard Hagelin (seated) hands over command of the Glendale 
(Cal.) Coast Guard Auxiliary Flotilla to the new officers 


Long sailed his PCC Lark to a second (and then went ashore 
and found the hidden chest). In the Arbitrary Handicap 
group, Ernest A. Kaiser’s Bob Cat II nosed out Dr. Chas. O. 
Nugent in Debra for top honors. 

Two groups of series winners as reported by Coronado 
Y.C.: the Harry Perkins, Jr., Memorial Series, Ted Harmon 
in Glamour Girl; the Williams Trophy handicap race, George 
Jessop, Jr., in Varya. 


& Two travel-worn craft cleared into Los Angeles Harbor 
the same day in late October—with many months of sailing 
behind them. The 76’ schooner Constellation had just com- 
pleted a 16-month cruise that had started from the Great 
Lakes, out the St. Lawrence, stops along the Atlantic States, 
through the Caribbean, the Panama Canal, several Latin- 
American countries, and finally to L.A. Harbor. Skipper 
Stanley Dashew had with him as his regular crew, his wife 
and two children. 


> The other entering craft was the small double-ended sloop 
sailed by Janis Paltins and Ernest Karulis, a pair of hardy 
Latvians who had fled their country when it was occupied 
by the Russians in 1944. They have been sailing almost 
continuously since they left Stockholm in August 1949, 
headed originally for Australia. An engine breakdown while 
at sea off the cost of Mexcio caused them to seek haven 
for their Polaris in L.A. Harbor. 


SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Commander Jack R. Allen of the Cleveland P.S. was 
elected commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. at the annual 
meeting. . . . Gus Schell was elected commodore of the 
Buckeye Lake Y.C. at the annual meeting of the club. 
Harry Nation was elected vice commodore; Ray Fisher Sr., 
rear commodore and Cliff Dum, secretary-treasurer. Five 
governors were elected as follows: L. C. Bickel, Cliff Dum, 
Harry Nation and Bob Slattery, for two years each, and 
Norm Yoerger for one year. R. W. McAllister was elected a 
trustee for a five-year term. 


> Cleveland is to have a real boat show at long last! After 
years of showing their boats as minor attractions in sports- 
men’s shows the boat and engine dealers of Greater Cleve- 
land have organized the Ohio Marine Trades Association 
and have arranged for a three-day boat show to be held in 
Lakeside Exhibition Hall of the Public Auditorium Feb. 
9-3-4, 


& The Westlake Y.C. of Rocky River, O., has elected 
Hiram Wolf, auxiliary skipper, to head the club in 1951. 
Marcel Buergler is vice commodore, Henry Blumenstein, 
rear commodore and Jean Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 
Trustees are: Glenn Eckert, Lloyd Markley, Harold Fessen- 
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BOAT MANUFACTURER, INC. 


Bay Head, New Jersey—Telephone: Point Pleasant 5-O199 











meyer, Fred Jantz and Frank Schmitzdorf. Bob Reich will 


serve as fleet measurer. . . . John G. Glauser was elected 
commodore of the Toledo Y.C. at the annual meeting of 
that organization. William H. Schwalbert was elected vice 
commodore; Harry R. Daykin, rear commodore; Arther E. 
Herman, treasurer; Donald M. Shawen, financial secretary; 
Robert C. Rothert, recording secretary and H. Marsh Sin- 
clair Jr., Burgess E. DeMuth, Walter Swindeman and Thomas 
E. Bretherton, trustees. 


> Students at Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, O., organized 
a sailing club under the direction of Professor O. J. Vande 
Visse. Officers are: Noel Pfifer, commodore; Ray MacLeod, 
rear commodore and Florence Flint, secretary. 


> The annual Trophy Night party of the Cleveland Y.C. 
held Oct. 7 was a three-ring circus for John Lovett, skipper 
of Wee Lovett Too, of the Thistle Class; Richard Miller, who 
pilots Scout II in the Star Class and Bob Albrecht, skipper 
of the Yankee sloop Mademoiselle. Each took seven first 
place trophies for the season. In the auxiliary class the official 
championship went to Osborn Bartlett, chairman of the 
auxiliary fleet, but the lion’s share of trophies went to W. 
Lawrence James and his big ketch Bagatelle. Top ranking 
skipper in the Lightning Class was Lou Malm and Universal 
Class honors went to H. Gordon McIntosh. 


> The sailing Busch brothers—Arthur, Elmer, Harvey and 
Oliver—were the headliners at the annual trophy night party 
of the Edgewater Y.C. Oct. 14. Oliver, skipper of the 
auxiliary sloop Hornpipe, took five firsts and two thirds, 
making a grand slam at the Cleveland, Edgewater and 
Lakeside Y.C. regattas in addition to winning the annual 
down-town Cleveland regatta and the Stewart Trophy. 
The third prizes were won in the Roberts and Brown long 
distance events. Harvey, in his Thistle sloop Nan Too, 


won his class at the Cleveland, Mentor, Lakeside and Edge- 
water regattas and was runner-up in the Great Lakes 
Thistle Class championship. 

Pat Young in the Lightnings with his White Cloud, won 
the club championship of the class, also victories at Mentor 
Harbor and Vermilion in addition to second places at 
Put-in-Bay and Lakeside. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Boats and the waterfront came off all right in the October 
hurricane. Though the winds hit an official 125 and gusts of 
150 m.p.h. through a ten-mile stretch in the Miami area the 
damage was mostly to buildings and trees. The docks and 
bulkheads had just minor damage because the highest winds 
were several hours ahead of the high tide. Repairs are going 
ahead, with improvements. At the Flamingo, at Miami 
Beach, the illuminated dome which has been a beacon for 
inbound ships will be brighter with some ten miles increased 
visibility. The North Bay Marina, which fortunately had 
sold off nine boats just before the storm hit, is getting new 
planking. Since all but one of the Miami bridges could not 
be opened because of lack of power, the boats were cooped 
upstream for several days. Plans are underway for emer- 
gency standby generators. 


> The annual meeting of Region Five of the A.P.B.A. was 
held at Winter Haven Oct. 21. Dr. B. P. Harter, of Winter 
Haven, was renamed regional chairman with S. E. Jones, 
of Miami, and Sam Crooks, of St. Petersburg, vice chairmen. 
Jerome Hagood, of Orlando, continues as secretary. Dates 
for the winter regatta circuit were assigned starting with 
Claremont Jan. 7 and including two other new regattas at 
Haines City and Leesburg. The Florida Federation of Out- 
board Clubs, which now covers 38 towns, has named racing 








DUTCH BUILT BOATS 


STANDARDIZED WELDED STEEL MOTOR CRUISERS 


beca 






At very interesting pri of low labor costs 





Four Basic Models: 300”, 348”, 410” and 43'2” L.O.A. 
Illustrated Literature on Request 


41‘0 model (above) now available in Mamaroneck, N. Y., subject 
prior sale 


E. VAN DUYL BOAT WORKSS: ,HAVENDYK 


NOTE: Address inquiries to: Orienta Marine Works, Inc., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 















36’ x 28’ x 11’ x 4’ 
AUXILIARY 


Normal form cst a 
family cruiser. To SLOOP 
be built of good 

material simply 

rigged & finished 

forabout $10,000! 


Sleeps 4 below. 





Inquire 
W. C. DICKERSON, Cambridge, Md., or 


Henry A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. Phone DI 9-0594 





















HOLIDAY GIFT CERTIFICATES— 


We can send them for you by return Air Mail 


MAINE CLAMBAKE 
by EXPRESS | 
€ 





Ready to Cook in its own Container 
WANT to remind a skipper of Down East cruising— 

last year’s or next? There’s no better way than a Gift 
Certificate from Saltwater Farm, good for a barrel of Maine 
lobsters pfepaid right to the door, any time of year. Live 
lobsters, packed in a special metal cooking container, all set 
to come out of the iced barrel and go right on the stove. 
Overnight service to Washington, Cleveland and Detroit. 
Within 1800 miles we prepay charges and guarantee live 
delivery for the date specified. $21.50 gives him a choice of 
twenty live one-lb. lobsters—or 16 lobsters plus a peck of 


steamer clams, packed in fresh rockweed. Simple cooking 
instructions included. 







Saltwater Farm Enclosed is check for $................ 


Send Certificates to attached list and ac- 
knowledge order with full details to me: 


Pemaquid Roads 
Damariscotta, Maine 
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secretaries for the two divisions of drivers. C. A. Pound, 
Jr., of Gainesville, will handle the utilities with an enrollment 
of 600 drivers and Don Eldredge, of Lakeland, the profes- 
sionals who number about a hundred. The Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce has named a committee on yachting 
and motor boat racing with Nathan Mallison and Jack Craig 
of Jacksonville as co-chairmen. 


> The trophy put up by former Commodore W. N. Mans- 
field of the Seventh District Coast Guard Auxiliary for the 
member making the most courtesy boat inspections was won 
by C. B. Jones, of St. Petersburg, with a total of 222. At the 
annual meeting in Miami district director Jones commented 
that he had checked most of the boats at their docks. He 
was made district training officer and Fred T. Youngs, Jr., of 
Surfside, is now commodore. N. J. MacLean, of Tampa, 
Earl Benfield, of Ft. Lauderdale, Ben H. Portman, of Savan- 
nah, and G. Margadida, of San Juan, are vice commodores of 
their respective areas. The meeting expressed a deep sense 
of loss over the deaths of Jack P. McVey, of Ft. Lauderdale, 
and Louis DeForest Downer, of Coconut Grove, each of 
whom had been active and helpful since the beginning of the 
organization. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> The last week in October and the first week of November, 
the St. Francis Y.C. celebrated the completion of an am- 
bitious yacht club construction project. The present refur- 
nishing has given this club a large model room, new dining- 
room, a new sun-lounge grill and redecorating of the large 
lower floor quarters and a new bar. The badminton court is 
converted into a large sail-drying room with artificial heat 
and ventilation, and the kitchen has been remodeled and 


reéquipped. 


> In October Bill Trask in Wiki won the Jones Trophy 
Race and, together with other Bear boats, took the team 
trophy from the Golden Gate Class. The subsequent week 
one of the wildest storms seen in Northern California in 
many years inundated the region, blew five U. of California 
sailors into the Bay, and swept the George Whelan Golden 
Gate Perpetual Trophy Race off the waters. 


& The 1950 record of the 12th District U. S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary includes 408 facility inspections, 117 courtesy in- 
spections, and 101 case of assistance to vessels in distress. 
. . . The Coast Guard conducted a combined search and 
rescue drill late in August and assigned patrols to the 
Alameda Island Outboard Marathon. 

During this time, the 12th District Coast Guard Auxiliary 
gained 117 members who will join their associates on Dec. 9 
for their annual business-meeting banquet and installation of 
new officers. The district officers for 1951 will be: Bob 
Larocca, Dr. Walter Bader and Bob Winchester. 


Tracy 











There’s usually plenty of breeze on the Bay! 
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ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


Pm At a recent meeting of the Niagara S.C. new directors 
and new officers for the coming year were selected as fol- 
lows: Commodore, Herman J. Holler; vice commodore, John 
Cryer; fleet captain, Earl C. Johnson; secertary, James I. 
Milliron; and treasurer, Richard Bowen. Bernard Starck 
was elected a director. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. has the first Firefly fleet in this area. 
Five boats completed two series of races after the craft were 
received from the builders in Nova Scotia. In the Fall Series 
Jack Frick emerged the winner with 918 points, followed by 
Lew Howard, Whistle II, with 858. Lew Howard took the 
top spot in the first championship series for this class, winning 
with 950 points to 882 for Bill Daniels Teacup. 


mA. M. (Pete) Stetler of B.Y.C. and the Buffalo C.C. has 
sold his 33’ Pilot Class Sloop Maleo II to K. E. Ness, of the 
Detroit Y.C. Peter C. Schmitt, of B.Y.C. and B.C.C., bought 
the 35’ twin motor Chris-Craft Silver Wave. 


m Youngstown Y.C. elected the following slate of officers: 
Commodore, Percy J. Hunt; vice commodore, Paul Schoell- 
kopf; rear commodore, Donald Coe; fleet captain, William 
Rix; and secretary-treasurer, John Richelsen. 


> Bill Canon sold Can-Can to Rooney Castle, of Toronto. 
Neil Campbell also sold his Six Meter Circe to Toronto 
interests, while another Six, Mist, Wally Roberts, has gone 
to Rochester. Charles J. (Chuck) Spaulding bought Corabia, 
a 52-foot cutter of all-teak construction built in Holland. 


> The Buffalo Power Squadron Trophy given annually for 
a race from Point Abino to Port Maitland was won this year 
by Xanadu, Bob Maytham.. In the Wednesday Evening 
Series for Lightnings at B.C.C., Sam Eby won in Ginger, 
followed by Bobby Maytham in Rampage, and Bob Smither 
in Thermis Thrice. The Post Season Series at B.C.C. this 
year was concluded Sept. 30 with Karl Smither squeezing 
out a victory over Bill McGennis in Fiddlers Green II. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Skippers from the Gulf Coast’s youngest club, the Bay- 
Waveland Y.C. of Bay St. Louis, Miss., made a clean sweep 
of the Southern Y.C’s annual invitational regatta for visiting 
yachtsmen from Gulf Y.A. clubs on Oct. 8. The boys from 
the Bay won each of the six events, even after one of their 
skippers was disqualified in the Fish Class. Every year for 
this regatta the boat owners of the S.Y.C. turn their boats 
over to the visitors. 

Although the participants started in a light northerly 
breeze, before the races were over the wind had shifted to 
the northwest and freshened considerably. In the Fish 
Class, Monk Smith of the Bay-Waveland club finished first 
by four minutes, followed across the line by his team mate, 
Louis Koener. Smith was protested by Commodore Rip 
Terrell of the Pass Christian Y.C., who finished third by only 
one second. 

In the cutter class, J. E. Erwin of the Bay handled the 
oldtimer Pimpernel well and finished ahead of the rest of the 
fleet to win the event on both elapsed and corrected time, 
and Trouble, sailed by Sidney Ellis of Pass Christian, was 
second on corrected time. Another win for the Bay was 
sailed by Arthur Wynn in the Star Class sailing Pagan. 
George Hammet won the L-16 event in Lagonda, Evie 
Socola sailed the Lightning Imp to a win and the sixth win 
for the Bay was.by Henry Chapman in the Gulf One Design 
sloop Southwind. 
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FUEL LEVEL 
INDICATION —AT A GLANCE 


Here is a precision built tank 
gauge that is used by the Air 
Force and Air Lines to guard 
against plane failure caused by 
lack of fuel. 

You too can now assure the 
safety of those aboard your 
yacht by installing this ap- 
proved Remote Reading Fuel 
Indicator. 


signed and engineered to “stand 
up” under sea going conditions. 

Illustrated above is the Liquid- 
ometer Electric Remote Reading 
Tank Gauge. We can also 
supply Direct Reading fuel level 
indication at the tank or Dial 
Remote Reading Hydrostatic 
type Indicators. 

For prices and complete infor- 

This Electric Indicator is not mation write or phone Marine 
just another gauge but one de- Division: 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORPORATION 
39-32 SKILLMAN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


High Liner 


A 26-foot auxiliary 








with 30-foot accom- 


$6250 
(with Hathaway, 


modations. 


Reiser & Raymond 
sails) See us at the 
Motor Boat Show — 





fourth floor. 


DUNHAM & TIMKEN, INC., West Mystic, Conn. | 











THE 


€a HDeaver 


CRUISER 





9 ’ J) EXPRESS | 






The 24’0” Express Cruiser has all of the fine constructional and design fea 

—the round bilge seamless hull, 16”-18" draft, protected propeller ond fedoer 
—as its sisters, the Sea Beaver Marine Station Wagon, Fisherman and 
Harbor Launch, and also a. nee and smartness, coupled with practica- 
bility that will make you an everlastingly proud owner. Come, Write or Call. 


“SEA BEAVER” CORPORATION 


STEAMBOAT ROAD GREENWICH, CONN. Tel. 8-4720 











HINCKLEY 
Sou’westers 


The Largest One-Design 
Class of Auxiliaries Ever 
Built by One Builder... 


COMPETENT DESIGNING 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EXPERIENCED BUILDERS 





HENRY R. HINCKLEY & CO., SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME. 











Send for “MEMO ON VARNISHING” 


® The Second Edition of this useful booklet is now available. It 
contains 28 pages of valuable information on the use of any 
varnish and explains all about CHILLED VARNISH. Sent 
free, postage paid, upon request. 


© Remember, this varnish is ideal for winter_use. Even in sum- 
mer, you chill it in a bucket of ice when you apply it. So 
cold weather does not interfere with its easy application and 
amazing performance. Boat builders, who must produce re- 
gardless of weather, declare my chilled varnish is a life-saver. 
Record-breaking performance in Florida waters has proved 
its resistance to tropical sunlight. 


@ Visit Booth 151, 3rd Floor, National Motor Boat Show. 


@ At your dealer or boatyard or mailed postage prepaid at cur- 
rent retail price, which is $2.75 per qt. at press-time, but sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


H. A. CALAHAN  4uthey, of “Leoming to Sail,” 


“Sailing Technique,” etc. 


12 BREVOORT LANE, RYE, N. Y. 











HINCKLEY 1951 MODEL 


SOU’WESTER 


34" AUXILIARY SLOOP 
Now on Display in Our Showroom 
Inspection Invited 





TRADES AND TERMS 


WESTON M. JENKS 


Distributor for Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
STORAGE SERVICE 
Ask for our listing of used boats 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. Hartford 8-6505 























STAINLESS STEEL SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
by Kace-Lite 


Equip your yacht with RACE-LITE hardware 
and be assured of a successful racing season. 
For strength, lightness and dependable perform- 
ance, RACE-LITE is the ultimate in fittings 
for boats of all classes. Over 40 pre-tested 
fittings—all in stainless steel. Write for catalog. 


RACE-LITE DIV. 





Be Right ‘nee 
With E. F..GRIFFITHS CO. 


RACE-LITE! ~ 346 E. Walnut Lane, Phila., 44, Pa. 


















YACHTING 


m After the sailing of the Gulf Coast invitational regatta 
the S.Y.C. skippers launched their second fall season of 
racing. Racing in the fall, when Lake Pontchartrain gets its 
best breezes, was only begun last season. Twenty boats 
answered the race cémmittee’s gun for the opener on Oct. 
22. The races are held on Sundays so as not to interfere 
with the Saturday football games. 


> The New Orleans Power Boat Association elected Rudy 
Smith chairman of its board of directors at a meeting Oct. 
19 at which time a new board was also elected. The board 
members include Eugene Lillis, Paul Schindler, Edward F. 
Duthu, I. J. G. Janssen, Dan Trazivuk, William Johnston, 
and Ralph Clesi. At the meeting Smith announced that the 
NOPBA is making plans for a full schedule of four New 
Orleans regattas next summer in addition to the annual 
Pan-American and Michaud regattas. 


® The Pensacola Y.C. sailors took home the Wadewitz 
Trophy in the Fairhope (Ala) Y.C’s annual fall regatta sailed 
Oct. 15 on Mobile Bay. It was almost a clean sweep for the 
P.Y.C. boys who took 20 out of 21 points. Dave Witherall 
won the first race, Frank Schreck the second and in the third 
event. the Pensacola skipper was nosed out by Bobby 
Hankins, of Mobile Y.C. The host team was second followed 
by Biloxi, Pass Christian, St. Andrew’s Bay and Mobile. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
By Don Heuchan 


& The Midwest Marine Association elected officers for 
1951, in October and appointed its first paid secretary, John 
White. Officers are: Bill Kirchman, president; Martin Lech- 
ner, vice president, and Maurice Clawson, treasurer. The 
new directors are: Larry Wickett, president of the organiza- 
tion for the past two years, Joe Grossmann, Clint Kirtman, 
Don Brehm and Charles Walkenhorst. The association, 
composed of boat dealers, harbor operators and those of 
allied interests and now entering its fifth year, is drawing 
up a code of ethics to protect boating customers. 


> Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., of Hughes, Ark., was reélected com- 
modore of the Coast Guard Auxiliary of the Second District 
at a two-day meeting at Coast Guard Headquarters in 
October. The District Board also elected L. G. Droppelman, 
of Louisville, Ky., vice commodore and Maurice Napper, 
St. Louis, training officer. 


® Creve Coeur Boat Club Championship Races, held 
Oct. 1, at Creve Coeur Lake were the last organized out- 
board races held in the St. Louis area for the 1950 season. 
Steve Gantner, veteran St. Louis race driver captured two 
firsts, scoring top honors for the day’s events. Frank Blatti, 
commodore of Creve Coeur, announced that the club will 
hold three races in 1951. 


m Spencer Merrell, owner of properties at Harbor Point, 
home of Harbor Point Y.C. has built two covered floating 
docks for cruiser owners and is constructing 30 more for 
St. Louis boatmen. The docks will be anchored at the origi- 
nal Harbor Point, a dredged basin about a half mile above 
the yacht club. 


® Chain Y.C. bought the 90’-by-25’ barge of the Grafton 
Y.C. on the Illinois River. The barge has a metal 36’-by-20’ 
building which is insulated and air conditioned. The barge 
was towed to Chain’s properties at the foot of E. Grand Ave. 


& The sailing Club of Washington University was host to 
three other schools in a two-day sailing regatta the first 
weekend in November. Two-man sailing dinghies from 
Purdue, University of Chicago and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, competed. The races were held in the opén water 
of Alton Lake, off Palisades Y.C. 
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Star World’s Championship races in 1951 will return to 
Gibson Island, on Chesapeake Bay, where they were held 
in 1930. The Delaware River off Riverton, N.J., home port 
of the present champion, Bob Lippincott, is unsuitable for 
Star racing and Gibson Island, also in the Second District, 
was a logical choice, with the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
and its active Star fleet to handle things. Its proximity (30 
miles) to the deepwater port of Baltimore will make it easy 
for foreign entries to get there. . . . Stars have again been 
voted as one of the classes for the 1952 Olympics in Fin- 
land, despite some efforts to substitute another class. .. . 
As of 1952, the I.S.C.Y.R.A. will have an International 
President to take over some of the racing activities and 
international relations duties of the office, while. executive 
duties will be handled by an Executive President from. Star 
headquarters in New York. . . . Halyard hooks, which while 
theoretically efficient have caused many dismastings and 
other accidents, have been barred from the class. 


Lightning sailors on the Great Lakes ushered out the 1950 
racing season with two open regattas on the Oct. 1 weekend, 
the fourth annual Snow Flurries at the Port Clinton (Ohio) 
Y.C. and the second Red Flannel Regatta of the Chicago 
Lightning Squadron. Wes Wiedrick won the former, with 
Herm Nickels second and Ed McCain third. Dick Krauss, 
international champion of the class, emerged from the Red 
Flannel event, which had 41 starters from 10 clubs, the 
winner with 113 points to 112 for Chuck Bere and 111 each 
for Bill Wingard and Jerry Garinger. . . . Krauss, on the 
previous weekend, had successfully defended his Great 
Lakes Championship, in the series at the Toledo Y.C., with 
a one-point lead over former international champ Walt 
Swindeman. Dick Legowski was third and Cal Yaudas 
fourth. The Great Lakes title event is to be held early in 
the season, in 1951, to avoid conflicts-with other Lightning 
events. 


One-Ten Class officers recently elected are Lon Price, of 
San Francisco, president; Dick Partridge, Boston, vice presi- 
dent; Bill Boyd, Seattle, secretary; Mel Guthrie, Chicago, 
treasurer; Harland Hoyt; G. J. Williams, E. F. McCarthy 
and Warner Willcox, governors. 


Thistles practically joined the ranks of Frostbiting classes 
with their Dam Full Regatta Oct. 21-22 at Leatherlips 
Y.C., Columbus, O., won by Carl J. Barnett, of Sandusky 
among 22 starters. The event is not named for the condition 
of the participants, as you think, but from the location of the 
course, one turning mark of which is only 100 yards above 
O’Shaugnessy Dam on the Scioto River. . . . Thistle measure- 
ment officials have issued a number of rulings of interest 
to all Thistle sailers: Tilting rudders are legal but may be 
ordered locked in extreme down position by a race com- 
mittee. Sliding goosenecks and toe straps are barred. Booms 
must be 2%” square in section with %” radius on corners. 
Boom preventers (vangs) are allowed and main sheet leads 
may be located wherever desired provided neither interferes 
with using the roller reefing gear. Jib fairleads may be lo- 
cated on the rail or anywhere inboard, but no outriggers 
or similar devices may be used outside the hull. 


Penguin by-laws are changed so that each year’s National 
championship regatta will be held in the home waters of 





SEE 


e) KANEATELES 
BOATS 


AT THE SHOW! 


The largest manufacturer of one design sail- 
boats, builders of the Lightning, Gypsy, Comet, 
Rhodes Bantam, Penguin and Hydrolite molded 
mahogany dinghies will exhibit a fleet of sub- 
assembled and finished boats at the New York 
Boat Show. 


COME SEE US AND OUR BOATS 
on the main floor of 
Grand Central Palace, Jan. 12-20 


In the meantime, write for prices and full 
particulars. 


@) KANEATELES BOATS CO., INC. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. DEPT. Y-12 
FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 






















PRIMUS ALCOHOL YACHT 
STOVE—BRAND NEW 


YACHT BAROMETER 






SPECIAL 


$9.85 


Single Burner — Self Igniting — Ivory 
Finish — Size 13%” x 8%” x 4%”. 
Complete with Priming Can and Built- 
in Tank. Reg. Price $16.50 


2 BURNER 
PRIMUS GALLEY RANGE 








Finest Compensated Movement. Polished 
Brass Compact; Dial 2%” O.D. 2” Deep. 
Back Plate 4” O.D. Bulkhead Mount. Ideal 
for all size craft. 


SPECIAL $7.95 Res. Price $12.95 









NEW NAVY 
PELORUS 
LONGINE- 

WITTNAUER 


Used and trusted by thousands. No wick— 
no smoke—no odor. This two burner range 
regulates as easily as the stove in your 
home—heats as fast too! Feeds steady 
pressure. Compact — 20”x10’x7” high. 
Complete with rail and adjustable pot 
holders. Easy to clean—and above all—safe. 
For Kerosene Fuel $29.95 reg. 48.00 
For Alcohol Fuel $31.95 reg. 51.00 


MARINE 
TOILETS § 


Applicable 
above or below 
water line. All 
Bronze Con- 





$19.75 


struction. 
Pump supply, 2%” 
Very compact— 


17” Back to Front. 
REG. PRICE $77.00 


Complete with mounting bracket. In- 
directly illuminated with 6-velt lamp 
through lucite, giving 2 red gleam. 





e Folding sight vanes. Dial size 4% 

SPECIAL: Complete with inches, graduations from 0 te 360. 

$54 75 White Seat and Locking device for sight and dial. For 
* Cover all size boats. Compact. 





MANHATTAN MARINE conan, inc. 


116¥Y CHAMBERS STREET : NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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BOSTON SAILS 
E PERFORMANCE 


te 


Robert Kerr Jr.'s Chumlette won the ILYA Raven Championship 
and finished second in the Raven National Championships. 


The best guarantee of fine performance is a superbly fitting suit 


of Boston Sails. 


Let us make a suit of sails for your boat. Write NOW for 


BOSTON YACHT SAIL CO. 


prices. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


PHONE 2772 











Your sails deserve good winter care. 





Send them to us now and let us 
recondition them for next season. 
Mildew-proofing by the _ special 


Ratsey process. 























A NEW AND BETTER WAY 












TO LIGHT 
YOUR BOAT 


Use 110 volt A.C. on your pres- 
ent D.C. boat system where shore 
power is available, 

Not necessary to rewire for 110 

volts or change boat lights. 
Batteries always fully charged 

and prolongs their life. 


Write or wire for full infor- 
mation today. 





STICKELL-WHEELER YACHT COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 1616 MT. ROYAL AVENUE, BALTIMORE 17, MD. 
TELEPHONE: LAFAYETTTE 7150 
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A. David Rogers 
Racing off the landing of the Royal Vancouver Y.C. 





the fleet winning the Regional championship the previous 
year, beginning in 1951 with the Gulf Fleets of the Eighth 
Region. . . . The minimum weight requirement for Penguin 
skipper and crew, dressed for sailing, is set at 250 Ibs... . 
Faith Israel, Penguin publicity director, requests all fleets 
to send in 1950 yearly reports and some picture for the 1951 
Year Book as soon as possible. 


Two-Ten sail measurement regulations have been tightened 
up. Only a single hole is allowed in the headboard for at- 
taching the halyard. Luffs will be measured with tension 
on head and tack. Genoa gibs must at all times measure be- 
ween 19’ and 19%”, and luffs must have stainless steel luff- 
ropes. All sails used in national championships must be 
measured within 10 days before the series. 


Turnabouts, a class started about a year ago at Ipswich Ba 

(Mass.) Y.C., now number some 80 boats including 20 at 
Town River, Quincy, Mass.; nearly as many at Ipswich, and 
chartered fleets at Portland, Me., Lake George, N.Y., and 
Marblehead, Mass. A national organization is set up with 
Forrest Carter as president and Mrs. Philip Hogan secretary- 
treasurer. Richard Whipple is the first national championship 
and holder of the Harold R. Turner Cup, which will be 
sailed for in 1951 off Ipswich. . . . Several schools are 
building Turnabouts this winter as manual training projects. 


Raven Class action committee recently considered specifica- 
tion changes, to be finally decided on at the class’s annual 
meeting in January. Recommended were wire halyards, 
main halyard winches, and main shroud turnbuckles; not 
recommended, jib halyard and main sheet winches. The 
class policy is to permit only inexpensive improvements 
which will not affect the one-design character of the class. 


YACHT BROKERS OPEN MIAMI OFFICE 


® The firm of Perry-Cox and Stevens, Inc., successor to 
Cox & Stevens, naval architects and yacht brokers, has 
opened its main office in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing in Miami, Fla. It will also maintain a branch office with 
Sparkman & Stephens in New York City and will act as 
Miami correspondent for the latter firm. The firm, founded 
in 1903, is now headed by Fred Perry. 


NEW DUTCH STEEL CRUISERS 


bm E. Van Duyl Boat Works, 51 Havendyk, Schiedam, 
Holland, are exporting standardized welded steel cruisers 30’, 
34/8”, 41’ and 43/2” l.o.a. There are three cabins with ac- 
commodations for six, and power options are from 100 to 
300 hp. Shown below is Super Deluxe Model 12 (the 41- 
footer). Enquiries may be addressed to E. van Duyl, Flush- 
ing Bay Boat Basin, Flushing, L.I., N.Y. ; 


. 
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SHERMAN HOYT’S MEMOIRS, by C. Sherman Hoyt (D. 
Van Nostrand Co. Inc., New York, 1950. $5.00). When you 
get a yachtsman to put in print the full story of his life, 
that is news. When a sailor as well known the world over 
as Sherman Hoyt recounts his memories and experiences of 
60 years of yacht racing and cruising, it is an important 
event and one that will bring much pleasure to those count- 
less yachtsmen who know the author or to whom his name 
and skill have become almost legendary. 

It might almost be said that Sherman Hoyt was brought 
up in a sailboat. He started his nautical career in the late 
1880s and his memoirs may be said to be almost a history 
of the sport of yachting from that date to the present, for 
he is still sailing and racing and still able to get the most out 
of a boat and keep up his end in the hottest of competition. 
Living, as a boy, on the shores of Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
he started his racing career in that stronghold of corinthian 
sailors as a small boy in small boats. Among his earlier ex- 
periences was serving as a crew member in the various 
“half-raters” that sailed for the Seawanhaka Cup in the early 
matches against the Canadian sailors. It was a good but a 
hard school in which to learn. At an early age we find him 
sailing Liris in the hot 40-foot waterline class, and from then 
onward to the present he has raced and sailed in every type 
and size of boat from a dinghy to an America’s Cup de- 
fender. He is equally at home in any of them, big or little. 

After graduating from Brown University, where the in- 
formally run undergraduate yacht club occupied much of 
his time and interest, he went to the University of Glasgow 
to study naval architecture, and got his first taste of British 
yachting. While known chiefly as a yacht sailor, Sherman 
spent a number of years as a yacht designer and turned out 
a number of fast and successful racing yachts in the Q and 
R Classes, the various meter classes, and also the well-known 
ocean racer Mistress. But it is as a racing skipper and 
helmsman that Sherman is best known and the lure of the 
sail often took him from his drawing board. 

His memoirs tell the whole story of a wonderful yachting 
era and a full and eventful life. As a teller of salty tales 
Sherman has no equal, and the book is enlivened by many an 
anecdote that adds to the charm of the story of a life full 
of interest. No real sailor will be content without reading it. 


PREBLE’S BOYS—Commodore Preble and the birth of Ameri- 
can Sea Power by Fletcher Pratt (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, New York, $5.00). When Commodore Edward 
Preble assumed command of the United States squadron 
in the Mediterranean in the fall of 1803, he found that the 
captains and lieutenants were all so young—though some 
of them were veterans of the quasi war with France—that 
he complained bitterly that the department had given him 
“nothing but a pack of boys.” Most of them were at least 
20 years younger than their commodore but they included 
such “boys” as Stephen Decatur, James Lawrence, David 
Porter, Charles Stewart and Thomas MacDonough, to men- 
tion but a few. They all made their mark in action off the 
Barbary Coast and learned their trade so well under the 
iron-willed old dyspeptic that they dominated the Navy 
through the War of 1812 and, indeed, almost until the 
Civil War. 

It is a thrilling history, with biographical sketches of the 
old commodore and 15 of his pupils. Mr. Pratt says justly 
that “in the long run wars are not fought by politics, strategy, 
tactics or even ships, but by men” and he tells us about their 
backgrounds, education and deeds. He points out that every 
naval victory of 1812 except the battle of Lake Erie was 
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MOST THRILLING 
GIFT OF ALL! 





Sailfich! 


EVERYONE WANTS 
Trade Mark 


Delight the family this Christmas with a SAILFISH, the brilliant sport 
craft featured in Life magazine, in the newsreels, on television. Now 
the authentic “SAILFISH also comes in knocked-down Kit form for 
easy home assembly at a big saving. Wonderful fun to put together 
this winter. Terrific sport to sail next summer. Amazing speed. Safe- 
T-Plane hull can’t sink or swamp. Handles beautifully with one or two 
aboard. Carries easily on car top. Quality materials throughout. SAIL- 
FISH KIT, with finished sail, $139.50. ASSEMBLED BOATS: Stand- 
ard Model, complete with sail, $217.50. Deluxe Model, with new 
Dri-deck coaming and mildew-proof, water-repellent Ratsey and Lap- 
thorne sail, $255. Prices f.o.b. Waterbury. Literature on request. 


Length 11714’; Weight 98 Ibs.; 
Sail Area 65 sq. ft. 


Write or wire Dept. Y 


ALCORT, INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


or 






















LAMPS 
All Brass’ Base, 
polished or chro- 
mium plated. 
. Shades hand paint- 





Authentically ma- 
rine, all brass pol- 
ished or chromium 
Plated, red fresnel ; 
ed in nautical, | lenses, various col- 
many styles and| ors, many styles # 
sizes. and sizes. 


Write for literature showing 
complete assortment 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


| 1940 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 




















~ Zobel’s SEA FOX 24’ Shelter Cabin Skiff 
Also available: 18’, 20’, 22’ and 26’ Sea Skiff Models. 


You will find smooth performance, level riding, and easy 

maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose sea s 

models that are being used successfully in all types of water. 
Literature on Request 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
SEA BRIGHT NEW JERSEY 


















DESIGNED FOR CRUISING 



















































SS 
THE COURIER 
42' x 37'7" x 12’ x 4’ — SA 599 sq. ft. — 73 hp. 
A thoroughly modern motor sailer. Ideal combination 
of power and sail. Dinette saloon in deckhouse. Varia- 
tions in power and layout at owner’s option. 








THE WAYFARER. 


35’ x 25'4” x 102 x 5‘6 — SA 627 sa. ft. 
Modern development of the well known Alden Yawls. 
Cruising accommodations for four. Two cabins. 
Separate toilet. 

















THE SEAGOER 


44" x 32" x 11'4" x 5' — SA 777 sq. ft. 

Designed for comfort in the modern manner. Low 
deckhouse has two berths and full headroom. Total ac- 
commodations for six. Inboard ketch rig shown. Varia- 
tions in layout and rig at owner’s option. 





LIMITED NUMBER FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


Standard Models Moderately Priced 
ASK FOR DETAILS 
MARINE 


JOHN G. ALDEN .nenn. 


ALDEN 607 FIFTH AVENUE 
BOAT: NEW YORK 


—_ 
> 


NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 


131 STATE STREET 
BOS ft ON 
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won by one of Preble’s Boys and, with three exceptions, 
everyone of Preble’s boys who had a command in that war 
brought home at least one British battle flag. He offers some 
persuasive arguments in support of his contention that, de- 
spite the blockade, the burning of Washington and the 
generally miserable performance of American ground forces, 
we won the war. 

It is a delightful history and reads like an adventure yarn. 
The dust jacket carries a spirited and colorful representa- 
tion of the capture of H.M.S. Frolic by the first Wasp, 
painted by John O'Hara Cosgrave, II. C.H.H. 


THE ROPEMAKERS OF PLYMOUTH by Samuel Eliot Morison 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950, $3.00). Every yachtsman 
who sails is vitally interested in cordage and in how it is 
made. So when such a well-known historian and writer of 
the sea as Samuel Eliot Morison tells the story of rope- 
making as it has been carried on at Plymouth by the Ply- 
mouth Cordage Company for 126 years, the result is a 
book that every “sailor of the sail” will want to read. 

Founded in 1824 by Bourne Spooner of Plymouth, Caleb 
Loring, and others, the Plymouth Cordage Co., built its first 
ropewalk on the shores of Plymouth Harbor and started 
making rope for sailing vessels as well as for the many other 
uses which the rapidly growing industry of the still young 
nation required. In those days the principal means of 
water transportation was still the sailing ship, and the 
amount of cordage required to fit out and rig such a vessel 
is almost unbelievable to the present day yachtsman. Not 
only running rigging was needed but standing rigging was 
still of hemp (wire not coming into use until many years 
later) and bolt rope was required for every sail, as it still is. 
A square-rigged vessel of those days would require literally 
miles of rope and cordage. Hemp was the material then 
used and was brought to Plymouth by sloops and coasters, 
and the finished rope was usually delivered in the same 
manner. 

In the 1830s the company began using manila, of the 
abaca fiber grown in the Philippines, and in the period since 
then rope was produced from hitherto unknown or long 
since discarded fibers. In late years nylon fiber is used ex- 
tensively, the Plymouth Cordage Co. being one of the first 
to experiment (even before the late war) with nylon for 
cordage. 

In the century and a quarter since that first ropewalk 
was built at Plymouth the Plymouth Cordage Co. has seen 
many changes and has grown and expanded to meet the 
changing needs and times. The story in this book of these 
changes to meet modern needs of ships and industry is well 
worth reading and Sam Morison has done a good job in the 
telling. 

Worthy of note, also, by the yachtsman is that many of 
the descendants of one of the founders, Caleb Loring, were 
prominent yacht sailors in their time around Boston and on 
Massachusetts Bay and that the present generation is still 
carrying on the tradition of the sport at Marblehead. 


MARINE TRADES ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


> William T. Higgs was elected president of the Marine 
Trades Assn., New York, at the recent general membership 
meeting of the organization. Also elected were: John 
Tiebout, Jr., secretary; Harry Morris, treasurer; George 
Mikkelsen, exec. vice president; John Toomey, James 
Donehy, and Erwin J. Parish, vice presidents; George Max- 
well, Leston W. Cloak and Austin E. Donor, directors. 


GULF ANNOUNCES MARINE GASOLINE CHANGE 


® Because of increased demands from the Armed Forces 
for certain component parts previously used in making 
marine fuels, the Gulf Oil Corp. has changed the formula 
of its Marine White Gasoline. The new product, now being 
marketed under the name of Gulf Marine Gasoline, retains 
all of the desirable characteristics essential to marine engine 
operation. 
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Brown Co., ANndrew............s0e0 
Brummel Hook Co...............:c000 
Buell Mfg. Co..... 
Burger Boat Co 







parame | We es is caaid cveadapavdes cosine 114 
Camden Shipbuilding, Ince.. 
Carlisle & Finch Co....... 

Chambers, Talbot W. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. a 
Cieris-Crate: COQ. csicisccisccessecccenes 
Chrysler Corp...... 
CRO Ge: BOR oak Sek Ghkteesisncaa 88 
Columbian Bronze Corp... ied 

Condon Co., Inc., M. L... a 
Correct Craft. ................. 4 & 5 











































Cousens & Pratt Co.. 101 
Crowinshield, B. Davis................ 26 
SUM TAMMIE. So roccs eset lessibtemscchuotenseo’ 91 
Dale Yacht Basin ....................... 23 
Danforth, R. S.......... 84 
Davis & Son, M. M 91 
Dears, Francis 16 
Deering, A. M... 26 
Derecktor, Robert 108 
Detroit Diesel Engine... 2 





Dolphin Paint & Varnish. Co... 76 
Douglass & McLeod, Ince........... 102 
Dunham Shipyard & Sales Co..... 21 
Dunham & Timken, Ine............. 
DOUIRN  COOED.. Nicincuniccdtaioal: 
duPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 














WG Mss 2ecsiasnthy ctends esunsP oceanic 85 
Egg Harbor Boat Co................. 106 
Eldredge-McInnis, Ine, .............. 16 








Electroline Co. _.............. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Erdman Agency 
Evinrude Motors 




































Fair Haven Yacht Works............ 24 
Flat-Top Cooking Utensil Co. Bevet 100 
Fox, Robert Stanton ................. 24 








Gade, Frederick _...............ccsccce. 
General Motors Corp. 











Detroit Diesel Eng. Div......... 2 
Goodrich & Co., B. FB... 84 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... 9 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 101 
Gray Marine Motor Co............... 77 
Grebe & Co., Henry C.. oe 
Greene, Ray ................ . 108 


Griffiths Co., E. F. = 
ONE SON COPD iil asec bie 13 












Hale, Robert Heard..........0.000..... 17 
ae SR cee . 25 
Harbor Boat Building Co. ........... 78 








amned GOR,” PB ilo scratis. 105 

Mr So ciadicccccticsa bicresacs 87 

Hathaway, Reiser & Raymond, 
Ine, 


Hayes, Herbert... 

Hendel, Geerd N... ae 
Hinckley & Co., Henry 'R 
Huckins Yacht Corp........ é 
Myds" Windlass OO. istics 83 


















International’ Nickel Co............. 12 
International Paint Co............... 94 






Jakobson Shipyard 
Jenks, Weston M.......... 








Johnson, Hubert S. 
FOGG TOI oli iikeciicivedindsisgs ccapneve 
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Kennicott & Sutherland ............. 20 
Rete TS Bh Oe is hice 104 
LaMarche Mfg. Co... 106 
EAPO TUS Tones cocscccciccesseseees 104 


Lathrop Engine Co. ; 
Liquidometer Corp..........:..:::000.0 
Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Lyman Boat Works..............0.... 





Manhattan Marine & Blec. Co. 115 





Manning Crest Sterling.............. 90 
Marine Products Co. .................. 119 
Masterson & Schlegel.. 24 
Matthews Co., The................. 28 
McAleer Co., John A................... 94 
McMichael Yacht Brokerage Co. 18 


WRG, © CUR OBS acc ececnsicesass 
Michigan Wheel Co.. 
Moffitt, Lucien Q...... 


National Assoc. of Engine & 









POO: TM cnsciticiceccecovccccnkcivioncs 6 
Norge Sailmakers Corp............... 90 
Norse-Craft . 119 
DRORCATE OO, BIE cc cdivescsesvevccccveee 81 
Oxford Boatyard Co...........0..00. 109 
Paragon Gear Works...................... 87 
Perkins Marine Lamp & Hdw. 117 

90 


Photo Electric Pilot Corp......... 
Post & Son, Franklin G > 













Radiomarine Corp. of Amer..... 10 
Ratsey & Lapthorn............... . 116 
Raymond, Gordon . 19 
Rhodes, Philip L...... . 107 
Richardson Boat Co.. 7 
Rosenblatt & Son, M. «25 
BROW, TROBE ME visi devccheoessscccsscnes 20 
Salt Water Farm........................ 112 
Saybrook Marine Service .. ice ae 
Scheel, Henry A................. ose 
Scripps Motor Co.. 81 
Sea Beaver Corp........ 213 
Skaneateleg Boats, Inc..... . 115 
Sound Marine Construction Co. 108 
Sparkman & Stephens, Ince......... 17 
Sperry Gyroscope .............c.cc000000 87 
Sperry Top-Sider Footwear Co. 86 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co. 
Steelcraft Boats, Inc...... 
Stickel-Wheeler Corp. ... 
Stonington Boat Works....... 4 
Sturgeon Bay Boat Works.......... 
Sudbury Laboratory _.................... 
BO IND svccncepnss caitigdsateecaabineoes 








WaWRs THR. ss. Scccsenticasieniceeoas 16 
Texas Co., The............ II Cover 
Trumpy & Sons, John.................. 86 
RPE COV UID o-shesinedexcaaciersvduncsinieass 79 





RINSE, CTE csi vsssaitstpccnessntzoseccens 
United Binocular Co.. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. aig 
Universal Motor Co.................00 






Valspar Marine Finishes 
Van Duyl Boat Works, E. 
Van - Nostrand; _.D::...:...2::.. fe 
Vinyard Shipbuilding Co............. 


Waremiater’ C6) i icanicniia.., 
Walworth, R. W..... 
Warner, Winthrop L. 
Welin Davit & Boat. 
Wells, Inc., John H..... 
Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co. 
Western Boat Building Co......... 
Westlawn School of Yacht 
SORE ci ccd pinkintnia armada 
Wheeler Shipyard Co..................... 
White & Sons, Inc:, Wilfrid 0. 
Wilcox-Crittenden Co. .............. 
Willis & Co., B. J....... 
Wilson Jr., Robert G.........0....... 
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Flagship of Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club—auxiliary yaw! 
"Nonchalant" FOR SALE 


Gross tonnage—29. Length overall—72’. Water line—50’. Ex- 
treme breadth—14’6’. Draft—9‘9’". Herreshoff designed and 
built. 50 H.P. Kermath gasoline engine. Great Lakes prize win- 
ner, Rochester Cup etc. White pine hull with cypress bottom in 
perfect condition. Two suits of sails (one 1948). All new run- 
ning gear. Accommodates 12. Modern stainless steel galley. 
New generator and lighting equipment. Complete fire fighting 
equipment. Two lifeboats. CO, rubber dinghy for 12. All in 
first class condition. Can be seen in Toronto. 


Please reply to box 1204, care of 
YACHTING, 205 East 42 St., New York 17 




















PORTABLE POWER PUMP 5119.50 


Ashore or Afloat, the BLUEJACK maine 
is ready for instant action with Engine 


@ Primes Itself @ Weighs 48 Lbs. 

@ Lifts 25 Ft. @ Uses Garden Hose 

@ 60 Lbs. Pressure @ Pumps Muddy Water 
@ 20 Gals per Min. @ Operates Anywhere 


Use it for Bilge Pumping, wash down, fire 
protection. Ashore, use it for watering lawns, 
gardens, spray tanks, fire protection at camps, 
cottages, and resorts. 


~<— THE SECRET 
is in New Patented heart of pump, 
the only moving part. Made of tough 
Dupont Neoprene. 

Now you can have city water pres- 
sure and supply anywhere, anytime. 

Write for FREE folder and name 
of dealer. 





Sis = 
4 MARIN eopucTS CO, 


MARINE PRODUC Ts COMPANY 

















The NORSE-CRAFT 38 


We offer Norse-Craft motor boats, sail boats and fishing boats im- 
ported from Norway. First class workmanship and materials, quick 
delivery, reasonable prices. 


For full particulars write: 


NORSE-CRAFT — Sw's'%et'cr"hont'Sor Ze tidimen 


WH 3-0766 or Post box 218 Blommen- 
holm, Oslo, Norway 
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BETTER, CHEAPER than a Closed Cooling System 


Most marine engines don’t wear out, they are ruined by rust and corrosion 
in the manifold and water jacket. Now, a wonderful new invention, the new 


improved 1951 AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER, stops rust an 
Protects the most vulnerable part of your investment. 

Better than fresh water cooling—no moving par 
through the hull—no extra pumps. Dependable—inex 
$30 to $50 for most engines. 


STOPS RUST and Corrosion 


The AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER operates on a re- 
markable new principle—it lines all the water pas- 
sages all over with an invisible, water-tight film 
which completely protects all the metal surfaces 
from rust and corrosion! Rust and corrosion can’t 
form, because water can’t touch the metal! You can 
actually see the difference—the water from your ex- 
haust, once red and rusty, is now rust-free and clear! 


You can feel. the difference, because heat transfer- 
ence, unhampered by rust and corrosion, is speeded 
up, giving a smoother running, more efficient engine. 


* 


See Feeder in Operation at: 
New York Boat Show. .Jan. 12-20 
Miami Boat Show...... Feb. 8-18 
Seattle Boat Show. . Feb. 22-Mar. 4 


* 


Other Famous SUDBURY Marine Products 


Lia 
Liquid Automatic No. 1 (for rust) and 1 _ tiensleeer theese: $ 
. O) Quart 
AQUA-CLEAR BILGE CLEANER C1 One ean of each gi7s Gl Gallon 
For Rust-Free The Roll of Your Boat 
Drinking Water Cleans the Bilge | PN Seer et Ry 
Ship Prepai 
Dealers: SUDBURY LABORATORY | Address istweee eee eee sade Cee ews oO Sena CO. D 
Write for | | ree. Zone... .State..... plus postage 
7 Send me FREE Booklet, ‘‘How to Beat Rust’ 


Special Offer! 
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When a prominent yachtsman 
who is also a New England 
businessman (than which 
there is nothing more con- 
servative!) talks like that, 
then there must be some 
pretty big news here for you! 


Adds YEARS to Engine Life 


Marine engines rust out years before they would 
normally wear out. The AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER 
with CRYSTALS is adding years to the life of ma- 
rine engines by preventing this rust and corrosion. 
It will do the same for your engine! 


Easy to Install 


The AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER is recommended by leading boat- 
yards from coast to coast. Connects between the seacock and 
the water pump. No holes through hull; no need to haul your 
boat. Average cost of refill crystals less than $3.00 per season, 
depending upon size of engine and amount of use. 

If your dealer does not yet carry the AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER, 
use the blank below to order direct. Sold with unconditional 
moneyback guarantee. If within 30 days you are not completely 
satisfied, return for full refund. 


d corrosion forever. 


ts—no extra holes 
pensive—costs only 


Send me the Sudbury Products ordered below: 
AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER 

Feet a wo uh 8 

Model B....75 to Dp. 5 

(J Model C....150 to 250 h.p. 75 AUUTOMATIC 

(J Model D....over 250 h.p. 120 


ERE MERS, censsshacenteinsiocanacssesten 
(J 10 Ibs. 


JACKET CLEANER 


Mor 


BORATORY, Box 489, South Sudbury, Mass. 


AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS 
1 $ 2.50 


BILGE CLEANER 
$2 
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RICHARDSON 32 Sedan, powered 


Gray or Chrysler engines, 


y 
both Auto-Lite equipped. 


A weeey handsome addition to the Richardson 
fleet was built to give the rugged reliability 
essential to extended cruising. To assure depend- 


able engine operation, Richardson engineers 
specified Auto-Lite electrical equipment. So 
great is Auto-Lite’s reputation for reliability 


that today 9 out of 10 marine engines built for 
pleasure craft are equipped with Auto-Lite 
starting, lighting and ignition systems. 

For the convenience of pleasure craft owners, 
qualified Auto-Lite repair and replacement 
service will be found near every port. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


AUTO-LITE 


TUNE IN 


Toledo 1, Ohio Sarnia, Ontario 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 


LIGHTING IGNITION 


BATTERIES + WIRE & CABLE 


“*SUSPENSEI’’... CBS RADIO NETWORK THURSDAYS... CBS TELEVISION TUESDAYS 
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